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' ' Ay^ Sir ; to be honesty as this world goes, is to be 
one man picked out of ten thousand. " 

Hamlet, Act ii. sc. a. 
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IN EQUAL SCALE 



THE EDGE OF HONESTY 



CHAPTER I 



Agnes Leyton sat alone in the sombre dining- 
room of her father's sombre house in Westwick 
Square. It was past one o'clock in the morning, 
and for two hours or more the household had 
been at rest. Judging from her costume, Miss 
Leyton had also retired to her chaste apartment 
at the usual hour ; but now, at i A.M., she was 
keeping a vestal vigil in the chilly dining-room 
overlooking the silent square. A coarse-featured, 
red-haired woman of thirty, with her squat figure 
huddled into a faded, blue flannel dressing-gown, 
there could be no question as to the moral pro- 
priety of the eldest Miss Leyton's motive. The 
vigil which she had imposed upon her tired body 
was, indeed, an act of sisterly affection. She was 
waiting, stolidly and patiently, for the uncertain 
return of her youngest brother. 

At intervals she glanced at the solid clock ticking 
solemnly upon the mantelpiece between the heavy 
bronze ornaments ; now again, when a cab rattled 
down the street beyond the square, she sat upright 
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and listened, only resuming her musing when the 
vehicle had passed on. 

In the early sixties the nocturnal calm of West- 
wick Square was seldom disturbed by the rude 
rattle of hansom cabs. The solid mansions, now 
let in floors and apartments to third-rate actors, 
musicians, and others of less reputable trades, were 
in those days occupied by families of some fashion, 
a few legal luminaries, county people, even a 
sprinkling of nobility. There are several dingy 
streets and squares in Pimlico which, if not quite 
fashionable, were, at least, highly respectable in 
the sixties. Now the neighbourhood, although 
central, has lost its reputation beyond hope of 
redemption. It has a past. The pillars of the 
solid-looking porticoes, beneath which, in the 
Leytons' time, fat footmen blossomed like lilies 
of the field, are now peeling in premature decay ; 
the floral decorations of the balconies have long 
vanished ; the area railings have seen no paint 
for a score of years ; the very cats have changed 
from sleek tabbies and ambrosial Persians to half- 
starved gingers and dissipated black tylers. 

But Miss Leyton was not thinking of the social 
status of Westwick Square as she sat waiting for 
her favourite brother. She was pondering over 
Deveral Leyton's pecuniary embarrassments. In 
her hand she held a letter, addressed in scratchy 
caligraphy to her father, Sir Daniel Leyton ; and, 
as the solemn clock boomed out the half-hour with 
sepulchral clang, she unfolded this letter for the 
twentieth time, and glanced, with knitted brows, 
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at its contents. The dim light of her bedroom 
candle was scarcely required to enable her to 
re-read it, for she already knew the exact wording. 
Yet she read the letter once more, and then, as if 
ashamed of her indecision, thrust it into the bulging 
side pocket of her faded dressing-gown. 

" It can't be helped," she muttered. " Deveral 
will have to do it. There's no other way." 

She rose from her chair, and lifting a single 
batten of the Venetian blind, peered out upon the 
silent square. Her patience was at last rewarded, 
for, as she stood at the window, a cab drew up 
at the corner. Deveral Leyton alighted from it, 
overpaid the driver, and sauntered towards the 
house with his hands in his pockets. Agnes took 
up her candlestick, and softly opened the front 
door. She saw a ragged woman emerge from a 
neighbouring porch, and heard her beg for alms 
in a professional whine. Deveral, who had not 
yet observed his sister, paused to speak to the 
beggar woman. The gaslight had fallen upon her 
face, and he noticed that she was young. 

" Give you the price of a doss, eh ? " he repeated 
in his singularly pleasant, mellow voice. " Upon 
my soul, my dear, I don't believe I've a red cent 
left." 

"Just a few coppers, sir," persisted the girl. 
" You don't know what it's like to 'ave no bed to 
go to ; and I ain't 'ad a dam bit of grub all day, 
so 'elp me, Moses." 

Deveral chuckled softly. The phraseology of 
the girl's blunt appeal touched his sense of humour. 
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Had she called him '' kind gentleman/' and appealed 
to the " love of God " instead of her empty stomach, 
he would probably have brushed her aside without 
hesitation. "No bed and no grub," he repeated 
dispassionately. " Bad business, eh ? But a girl 
of your age needn't starve in London unless she's 
a fool. Well," he added, " that's no affair of mine," 
and began searching his empty pockets. 

At this point Miss Leyton interposed. "Come 
in, Deveral," she said angrily. " I've been waiting 
up to see you for two hours." 

" Hullo, Agnes ! is that you ? Here, I say, just 
lend me a shilling for this poor girl." 

" Certainly not," said Agnes. " Tell her to move 
on. 

Deveral ascended the steps, and laid his hand 
coaxingly upon his sister's arm. " Come, don't be 
stingy, old girl," he said lightly ; " chuck the girl 
a shilling." 

" I don't carry my purse about in my dressing- 
gown," replied his sister. " Come in, Deveral, and 
don't be a fool." 

The light of the flickering candle fell upon the 
hall table, and Deveral noticed a florin and some 
coppers lying there in readiness for the sweep. He 
took up the florin and tossed it carelessly to the 
beggar girl on the steps below. The girl snatched 
hungrily at the silver and vanished in the shadows. 

"That money was put there for the sweep," 
Agnes complained. "When will you learn eco- 
nomy ? Surely the pence would have done ! " 

"Pooh, she wanted it more than the sweep," 
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said Deveral. " Don't make a fuss about 
nothing." 

Agnes softly shut and barred the front door, and 
beckoned to Deveral to follow her into the dining- 
room. The heavy oak door of the dining-room 
she also shut carefully and noiselessly, and then, 
after lighting a single jet of gas, she confronted her 
brother. 

" Sit down," she said in her masterful way. " I 
have something to say before you go to bed." 



CHAPTER II 

" Well," said Deveral, after a short pause, " what 
the deuce is the matter ? If there's anything un- 
pleasant to discuss, my dear good sister, why not 
leave it till to-morrow ? I'm infernally tired ; I am 
really, and it's nearly two o'clock." 

Agnes Leyton's hard face softened a little, and 
the ghost of a smile twitched the corners of her 
coarse mouth. " What a happy irresponsible you 
are, Deveral," she exclaimed. " I don't believe 
your horrid debts trouble you a quarter as much 
as they do me." 

"That's perfectly true," assented her brother, 
with a yawn. " Hang the duns, Agnes ; let's talk 
of them another time. Just give me a brandy-and- 
soda, old girl, and then we'll turn in. What on 
earth did you sit up for ? " 

Agnes mixed the drink for her brother, and 
handed it to him in silence. Deveral had always 
been accustomed to endure his sister's lectures. 
He understood that she declined to postpone the 
discussion. " Well, what is it, Agnes ? " he asked 
sulkily. 

" Read that," replied Agnes curtly, handing him 
the letter. 

Deveral glanced at the envelope and frowned. 

8 
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" Damn it ! " he exclaimed roughly, *' you don't 
mean to say they've written to my father ? " 

" Read the letter," repeated his sister, and this 
time Deveral hastily complied. As he read, his 
face darkened, and a heavy scowl puckered his 
forehead, adding, as it seemed, ten years to his 
age. He was a large-headed, fresh-complexioned 
man, short in stature, but of powerful build, and 
already growing corpulent, though under thirty 
years of age. He bore some slight resemblance 
to his sister, but was by no means an ugly man, 
except when he scowled. Her hair was of a fiery 
red ; his of an auburn shade, and with a crisp 
waviness in it which often accompanies physical 
strength. He was slightly inclined to baldness, 
and the receding hair exposed a broad forehead, 
projecting heavily above the brows. Thus when 
he frowned the expression of his face underwent 
a marked change. Anger transformed him into a 
dangerous-looking animal. In his brighter moods 
he looked pleasant and jovial, the latent ferocity of 
his temperament being concealed under a natural 
gaiety and ease of manner. He was thoroughly 
roused to passion now by the letter in his hand, 
and broke out in his fury into a volley of gutter 
oaths and profanities. The presence of his sister 
was no check upon him. He cursed his creditors 
for wanting their own ; he cursed his own folly and 
extravagance ; he cursed nature for having imbued 
him with expensive habits ; he cursed his profession, 
the navy, for a beggarly calling — all of these things 
he cursed violently and in general terms, and in par- 
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ticular he cursed the debt-collecting agency which 
had^ as he thought, exposed him to his father. 

When he was at length reduced to silence, Agnes 
Leyton spoke again. " Listen to me," she said 
quietly, but with restrained anger in her voice. 
" You're the black sheep of the family, Deveral, and 
I dare say I'm a fool not to have washed my hands of 
you long ago. If you ever use such disgusting lan- 
guage in my presence again, I'll help you no more." 

" I beg your pardon," said Deveral sullenly ; 
"but this infernal letter will ruin me. Has my 
father spoken to you about it ? " 

"Thanks to me, he has not seen it at all," re- 
plied Agnes. " I recognised the trade-mark on the 
envelope, and opened it myself." 

The scowl slowly passed from Deveral's face, 
and he burst out laughing in his relief. " By 
Jove ! you're a good sort, Agnes," he exclaimed ; 
" you're the best sister a fellow could wish for." 

" I see nothing to laugh at," said his sister coldly. 
" What do you suppose papa would think of me if 
he knew I had opened one of his letters ? " 

Deveral did not choose to enter upon this dis- 
agreeable field of speculation, but changed the 
subject. " Look here, Agnes," he said, " what is 
to be done ? These fellows threaten proceedings 
in the Bankruptcy Court. If it comes to that, I'm 
done for. Where on earth am I to find fifteen 
hundred pounds ? I suppose you couldn't per- 
suade my father to lend me a couple of hundred ? 
Even that would quiet them for a time, and I 
could offer to make some arrangement." 
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Agnes shook her head decisively. " It would 
be quite useless to appeal again to papa/' she said. 
"You know that as well as I do. He certainly 
would not pay your debts again, and he'd probably 
turn you out of the house." 

" Couldn't you get any money out of him your- 
self," suggested Deveral. " I'd pay it back some 
day ; upon my soul I would." 

" I will not ask papa for any more money," 
said Agnes firmly : " he has been so good and 
generous to us all, and you must know that the 
assurance premiums run away with every spare 
penny of his income. Positively, I will not ask 
him to help you again. Besides, it would be use- 
less," she repeated. 

" Then what the devil can I do ? " inquired 
Deveral, with returning anger. " These scoundrels 
must be staved off." 

" Can't you borrow from any of your friends ? " 
suggested Agnes. " Mr. Vanborough, for instance ?" 

"Vanborough is hard up himself," objected 
Deveral. He did not consider it necessary to add 
that he had already borrowed money from most of 
his friends, Vanborough included. 

"That little legacy of Aunt Charlotte's," sug- 
gested Agnes. " It will not be paid just yet, but 
surely it would do as security for a loan ? " 

Deveral shook his head. " I've spent that 
already," he said gloomily. " I dropped most of it 
by backing that brute St. Anthony. I'm sure he 
was pulled. I never have any luck at anything." 

"You are incorrigible," exclaimed his sister 
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angrily. " How can you expect help from any- 
body?" 

"Well, then, if you've no plan to suggest," re- 
turned Deveral sullenly, "we may as well go to 
bed. At this rate I shan't have a bed to go to 
long, and I'd better sleep while I can." 

" Wait," said his sister. " I have more to say to 
you." 

" If you don't mean to help me out of this 
mess," observed Deveral, " you can cut short the 
lecture. I'm sick of duns and lectures and every- 
thing. I wish I was dead. Anyhow, there can't 
be any bills in the next world, whichever place 
one goes to, unless Old Nick sends in a weekly 
account for fuel." 

" You know perfectly well I mean to help you," 
said his sister gravely ; " but there is only one way 
of doing so." 

" Out of your housekeeping allowance, do you 
mean ? " asked Deveral dejectedly. 

" No," said Agnes ; " it will be months before I 
shall have scraped and pinched and lied enough 
to get out of debt to the tradespeople. I believe 
Millicent and Norah suspect something. They are 
always grumbling at the dinners and throwing out 
hints before papa. I owe that to you, Deveral." 

"Well, your dinners are bad, you know," re- 
torted Deveral ungratefully, " and Milly takes such 
an Interest in her food. I wonder why musical 
people are generally so brainless in other direc- 
tions ? " 

"She's sharp enough to guess the cause of 
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my domestic economies, I'm afraid/' said Agnes ; 
" and, of course, Norah sides with her." 

" Well, never mind our dear sisters," said Deveral. 
" How are you going to help me ? " 

"There is only one way," said Agnes quietly. 
"You must marry that Thornton girl, and Mr. 
Thornton must pay your debts." 

For some seconds Deveral stared at his sister in 
silence. "Well, this is queer advice from you," 
he said sneeringly. " I thought you had too much 
regard for the family pride, and all that sort of 
thing, to ask me to marry a tradesman's daughter." 

Agnes flushed angrily. " It is precisely because 
1 am considering the credit of our family," she 
retorted, "that I implore you not to throw away 
this single chance of getting your debts paid. 
What is to become of you ? Papa will wash his 
hands of you ; you'll be obliged to leave the navy ; 
and you'll be utterly ruined. Ah, Deveral, Deveral, 
I'm afraid you're not worth all the anxiety I've 
suffered for you. I don't believe you really care 
for any one but yourself. And yet," she added, 
" you're a fool even to your own interests. You're 
clever enough to have got on well in the world. 
Even now it is not too late. Why can't you 
be upright and economical? Why can't you go 
straight like the others ? " 

" I don't know," said Deveral frankly. " I think 
I must have been born warped. I have a sort of 
loathing for these good, economical, stingy, plod- 
ding fellows, like my virtuous brothers. And I 
feel just the same about women. I dislike good 
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women — religious hypocrites especially, like our 
saintly Norah. I like a woman with a spice of the 
devil in her. If you'd been a man, Agnes, you'd 
have kicked over the proprieties long ago. Now 
this Thornton girl," he continued, " she is one of 
your religiously disposed women, I take it, who'd 
look shocked if a man let go a simple damn. I 
should never be comfortable with a goody-goody 
wife. Besides," he added impatiently, "how do 
you know the girl would have me ? If I must 
marry at all, why can't you find me a wife in our 
own class ? " 

" The women in our set have no money," replied 
his sister. " If you hadn't been a black sheep, 
Deveral, you might have married well ; as it is, 
you'll be mad if you neglect even this chance. I 
assure you most solemnly it is your only chance." 

" How do you know old Thornton would pay 
my debts ? " objected Deveral. " And even so, 
would he be willing to settle money on the 
girl ? " 

"That, of course, remains to be seen," said 
Agnes ; " but every one knows that these rich par- 
venues are usually ready enough to pay well 
for a good family connection. From what you 
tell me of Mr. Thornton, I think he is just the 
very man to take the bait. You are not a very 
rising man, my poor Deveral, nor is our family 
aristocratic ; but I dare say a lieutenant in the 
navy may be good enough for Miss Thornton. 
Besides," she added with unconscious snobbish- 
ness, "it isn't every manufacturer who has the 
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chance of marrying his daughter to the son of a 

" I dare say you're right," said Deveral. " I 
suppose it would be a social rise for the girl ; but 
I'll be hanged if I marry any woman with less 
than four hundred a year. I don't want to marry 
at all, for that matter. I believe I should get 
utterly sick of almost any woman in six months." 

"You should have thought of that before you 
ran into debt," retorted Agnes. " The point is : 
will you propose to this girl, and try to reform ? " 

" Yes, damme, if there's no other way, I'll do it," 
said Deveral. " But mind you," he added, " I 
won't go through with the business unless old 
Thornton does the right thing." 

" Leave that to me," said Agnes ; " and now to 
bed." 



CHAPTER III 

The Thornton girl, to whose heart Deveral Ley- 
ton had reluctantly consented to lay siege, was the 
elder daughter of Mr. Richard Thornton, head of 
the well-known firm of Thornton & Sons. In 
the sixties, Thornton & Sons were, by general 
consent, the leading English manufacturers of bil- 
liard-tables, and the business was said to be worth 
fully fifteen thousand a year. The head of the 
firm was consequently a rich man ; yet, although 
his father had been a wealthy man before him, 
Richard Thornton had never succeeded in attain- 
ing any social or public position, and seemed 
tolerably content to remain a successful manufac- 
turer of billiard-tables. 

As a lad, he had received a commonplace com- 
mercial education at a private school, and at the 
age of sixteen he entered his father's business. 
John Thornton, the founder of the firm, had been 
essentially a self-made man, and had felt no ambi- 
tion to educate his only son into a distaste for com- 
mercial life. He had been a City man of the old 
school, content to live all his life in the roar and 
bustle of the great metropolis ; spending scarce 
half his income, and finally dying in harness at 
the ripe age of eighty-two. His son Richard in- 
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herited a flourishing business, sixty thousand 
pounds in hard cash, and a house in Golden 
Square. But Richard Thornton was fifty years of 
age at the time of his father's decease, and any 
social ambition he may have possessed earlier 
in life had been nearly extinguished by thirty- 
four years of business drudgery. He had 
been married for many years to an intelligent 
but essentially middle-class wife, who had borne 
him several children. During his father's life- 
time his income had not, at any time, exceeded 
^800 a year. Feeling that it was too late to 
enter either society or public life, he wisely 
determined to develops the business, and to enjoy 
the evening of life in his own social sphere. With 
this view Richard Thornton sold the house in 
Golden Square, purchased a mansion overlooking 
Wimbledon Common, and took unto himself a 
liberal supply of the good things which had been 
denied to him during his father's lifetime. He 
furnished his house sumptuously and with fair 
taste ; he bought horses and carriages ; he stocked 
his cellar with good wines ; he enlarged the stables, 
built conservatories, and began to collect pictures. 
In this agreeable manner Richard Thornton spent 
his sixty thousand pounds without difficulty, besides 
living up to his business income. His liberality, 
both to himself and his family, would have appalled 
the deceased John Thornton of Golden Square. 
Fortunately for Richard, the deceased had never 
suspected this latent and non-hereditary tendency 
to spend money lavishly. Had he done so, old 

6 
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John Thornton's cash would certainly have been 
bequeathed to City charities. 

But if he spent money too freely upon his own 
pleasures, it should be added that Richard Thorn- 
ton was charitable to the needy, free-handed with 
his friends, tolerably liberal to his family. His 
middle-aged wife might have had diamonds for the 
asking, had her tastes lain in that expensive direc- 
tion ; and if high living and ample pin-money 
could have contented her, Mrs. Thornton might 
have been a happy woman. In one respect Richard 
Thornton fully maintained the middle-class tradi- 
tions of his family : he gave his sons a commer- 
cial education, and put all three of them into his 
still flourishing business. Some of his prosperous 
friends remonstrated with him on this point, and 
bragged of their own sons' successes in the army, 
the Church, and other genteel professions. But 
Mr. Thornton talked them down, as only a self- 
opinionated, rich, and little man can talk. 

" My father was a self-made man, sir," he would 
say, in his pompous manner, " and my grandfather 
was, I believe, a village blacksmith. I yield to no 
man in my respect for intelligently applied in- 
dustry, and am proud, sir, yes, proud of my humble 
origin. Read history, my good fellow, read his- 
tory, and you will find that England owes her 
greatness to the commercial genius of her manu- 
facturers. And," he would continue, " it would be 
a violation of my cherished convictions to put my 
sons into pretentious professions, already over- 
crowded by contemptible nincompoops. I am not 
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ashamed of my business, sir, and have no intention 
of bringing up my sons to be ashamed of it either." 

Another curious feature of Mr. Thornton's char- 
acter is equally worthy of note. Not many years 
after his acquirement of wealth, he appears to have 
persuaded himself that he had been, in some mys- 
terious fashion, the pioneer of his own fortunes. 
In a word, he was a man of such abnormal vanity, 
so perseveringly and dogmatically self assertive, 
that most of his friends unhesitatingly accepted him 
at his own valuation. It is not difficult for a rich 
man of merely average intelligence to persuade 
himself that he is indispensable to the world. For 
that matter, are we not taught that the gates of 
heaven are usually closed against the wealthy ? 

By all the members but one of his own family 
circle Richard Thornton was feared, if not wholly 
respected ; obeyed, if not loved. The one excep- 
tion was not his valet but his wife. 

His sons stood in awe of him, and had never dared 
to get even moderately into debt, as did many of 
their friends in the City. The second son, Blakeley 
Thornton, was twenty-five, undersized, and appa- 
rently colourless. He had hitherto displayed no 
capacity for business, or indeed for anything else, 
except the decoration of his small person with cheap 
jewellery, and the latest Regent Street neckties. 
Thomas, his senior by a year or two, used to say 
that Blakeley ought to have been apprenticed to a 
haberdasher. The two elder sons had already been 
made junior partners, and Blakeley was provision- 
ally engaged to be married to the daughter of a 
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London solicitor. Of the three, Thomas, the eldest 
son, was regarded as having the best capacity for 
business, by reason of his steady application and 
methodical habits. 

In commercial families fathers do not boast of 
their sons' wit or learning, but look with high 
approval upon the lad who invariably catches the 
9 o'clock bus to the City. It is not essential to be 
either witty or scholarly in the mercantile struggle 
for wealth. To be sure, the possession of a sense 
of humour is not an absolute bar to success, even 
in the commercial world ; but poor men can seldom 
afford to be funny. The subordinate who icracks 
jokes is apt to be regarded as flighty and unreliable. 

Of the daughters of the house of Thornton there 
were but two, both handsome, dark-haired girls, 
intelligent, refined, and well mannered. Violet, 
the elder of the two, was just twenty-one, Clara 
seventeen. Violet was old enough to remember 
the days when her parents lived in a moderate-sized 
villa at Kilburn ; for she had been withdrawn from 
school at fifteen in order to assist her mother in an 
endless round of household duties. In the two years 
that elapsed between her withdrawal from school 
and the death of her grandfather, John Thornton, 
she had learned to perform an infinite variety of 
domestic duties. She had worked harder than any 
servant during this period, but still found time to 
keep up her French and music, besides making her 
own dresses, and performing a thousand little acts 
of kindness for the poor of Kilburn. 

She slaved like a maid-of-all-work, and con- 
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trived to look like a princess. Her dark hair was 
nearly always as neat and smooth as her home- 
made gowns. 

During these two years Sunday was almost her 
only half-holiday, and on Sundays she went twice 
to church. She was persuaded by John Markham, 
the curate, to undertake the charge of a Sunday- 
school class. The curate, young and impression- 
able, completely lost his heart to this dark-haired 
maiden with the earnest blue eyes, who sometimes 
accepted his escort home after Sunday-school. He 
strove to ingratiate himself with Mrs. Thornton, but 
without success. He fell low in his own esteem 
by affecting toleration of Mr. Thornton's Unitarian 
convictions. He looked forward eagerly to the 
too slowly recurring Sabbaths ; and it was a terrible 
blow to him when, at her mother's imperative 
direction, Violet resigned her class. Alas ! poor 
curate. He did not venture to avow his passion, and 
Violet herself never quite understood why his visits 
to the Kilburn villa gradually ceased. She certainly 
could not have guessed that John Markham trea- 
sured in his desk the few little notes which she had 
written to him during the Sunday-school period. 
She was sorry when his health broke down and he 
was obliged to leave Kilburn. But Mrs. Thornton 
was greatly relieved. She had no intention of allow- 
ing Violet to throw herself away upon a struggling 
curate. 

Richard Thornton, too, was extremely proud of 
his pretty, amiable, and industrious daughter. As 
she grew up, he confided to her his domestic 
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troubles, and many times Violet acted as mediator 
between her father and mother. She knew that 
her parents were incompatible by temperament, 
that they were drifting farther and farther asunder 
as the years of conjugal bondage rolled on. At 
times there had been terrible scenes, displays of 
mutual ill-temper, and (on Mrs. Thornton's side) 
of suspicion and jealousy. Once, after a violent 
quarrel, the father had left the house, swearing 
that he would never return. For two days he 
remained absent, and on the third Violet, then 
a girl of sixteen, took the omnibus to the City and 
invaded the sanctity of her father's office. The 
two elder sons had not dared to remonstrate, but 
Violet, with a blanched cheek and rare tears, 
begged him to accept her mother's sullen apology 
and to return to his comfortless home. She was 
too young and inexperienced at this time to realise 
that her girlish pleadings had won a great victory. 
It is nearly as difficult to move mountains as to 
shake the obstinate resolution of a weak man 
wounded in his vanity. Yet she won her victory, 
and Richard Thornton reluctantly resumed the 
irksome yoke of an uncongenial marriage, largely 
out of regard for his daughter's wishes. 

Violet had the precious gift of sympathy with 
every form of misery and distress. If she saw the 
weak side of her father's character, she had the 
tact to conceal her knowledge, and to soothe his 
vanity without sacrificing her own convictions. 
And, no doubt, her sympathy with his domestic 
difficulties was entirely genuine. 
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Violet was seventeen when her grandfather's 
death made a rich man of Richard Thornton and 
changed the whole aspect of her life. There was 
no longer any necessity for the girl to devote her- 
self to the hard, daily round ; yet, at first, she 
almost missed her drudgery. The villa at Kilburn 
was abandoned, the family moved into the great 
house at Wimbledon, and Violet was almost be- 
wildered to find herself transformed into a rich 
man's daughter. 

Mrs. Thornton was the only member of the 
family who seemed to derive no pleasure from 
their change of circumstances. Luxury failed to 
soften her temper : possibly it had come too late. 
She sneered perpetually at her husband's new pre- 
tensions, and steadily refused to court the society 
of commercial magnates. After a time even Violet 
ceased to hope that her parents could ever again 
live happily together. The incompatibility of their 
temperaments grew more sharply pronounced ; 
the inevitable separation loomed darkly before the 
whole family. In the world of fashion these 
domestic ruptures are regarded lightly enough : 
in the great middle class, husbands and wives are 
expected to uphold the sanctity of the marriage 
bond. Richard Thornton shrank, no doubt, from 
incurring the disapprobation of his friends. 

In these circumstances the Thorntons made 
fewer friends than might otherwise have been ex- 
pected. The wives and daughters of the neigh- 
bourhood duly called and dined, and the City 
magnates were unanimous in their praise of Mr. 
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Thornton's wine ; but there was always a plump 
skeleton at the feasts, for Mrs. Thornton was barely 
civil to any of her husband's new acquaintances. 
Thus, at the age of twenty-one, Violet had but few 
friends, and had scarcely mixed at all in the social 
life of her own class. The young men whom her 
brothers occasionally brought home to dinner, or 
to spend Saturday to Monday at Wimbledon, 
merely bored her with their clumsy compliments 
and City jargon. Two or three of them had the 
presumption to propose, and were summarily re- 
jected. It was a red-letter day in Violet's rather 
dull life when John Markham accepted a curacy 
at Putney, and duly called to renew the friendship 
begun at Kilburn. 



CHAPTER IV 

" There," exclaimed John Markham critically, " I 
flatter myself those hoops are all right this time. 
Could any land-surveyor have been more exact ? " 
The tall curate gave a final tap to the winning-post, 
and appealed to Violet and her mother. 

Violet looked along the centre line of croquet 
hoops and expressed approval. " Do you remem- 
ber our funny little grass plot at Kilburn ? " she 
asked. " I hope your croquet has improved since 
those days, Mr. Markham. You know you hardly 
ever got through the cage." 

The curate took up a mallet. " I remember 
the little garden very well," he replied earnestly, 
"and how you used to laugh at my clumsy per- 
formances. Do you know," he added, " I've come 
to the conclusion that men can't afford to play 
games badly ? " 

" How do you mean ?" asked Violet. 

" It doesn't pay to make oneself ridiculous," 
explained Markham, "even over a simple game 
of croquet. I dare say you thought me a regular 
duffer because I always muffed that beastly cage. 
Confess now : you like people to do these things 
well ? " 

"What makes you think that?" asked Violet. 

"5 
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" I never thought you a dufifer, Mr. Markham, I 
assure you." 

"When Mr. Leyton was playing billiards here 
last week/' the curate persisted, " I could see that 
his skill really interested you." 

Violet coloured slightly, and the sensitive curate 
detected a slight coolness in her reply. " Mr. 
Leyton is very good at games, certainly," she said. 
" I had never seen any one play so well before, 
and, naturally, I was interested." 

Mrs. Thornton glanced up from her knitting, 
and came to the curate's aid. She had latterly 
taken a liking to John Markham, and since his 
arrival at Putney had frequently invited him to 
the house. " I expect," she observed critically, 
"these idle young officers spend more time over 
games, and dangling about after women, than in 
learning their proper duties. Mr. Leyton is too 
good at billiards. He must have devoted a life- 
time to the game." 

" Well, mother, dear," protested Violet, " Mr. 
Leyton has a good reason for being interested 
in billiards. You know," she added, turning to 
Markham, " he has invented a new sort of cushion, 
and is going to take out a patent." 

" Bosh, my dear, bosh ! " said Mrs. Thornton. 
"Why doesn't he invent a new kind of ship or a 
new gun ? He may be a good billiard-player, but 
what can he know about making tables ? Your 
grandfather, who started the trade, never handled 
a cue in his life." 

"Anyhow, papa appears to think highly of Mr. 
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Leyton's invention," persisted Violet. " It seems 
quite a clever idea to try pneumatic cushions 
instead of solid india-rubber." 

" Pooh," said Mrs. Thornton, " your father's a 
fool, my dear. Any plausible rogue can humbug 
him. I don't believe in Mr. Leyton's air-cushion. 
It's just a wind-bag, like the man himself." 

Violet stood in some awe of her mother's 
sharp tongue, but she did not hesitate to defend 
Deveral Leyton's character. " You have no right 
to insinuate that Mr. Leyton is a fraud, mother," 
she exclaimed. " He believes in his invention 
thoroughly, and if papa is inclined to take up the 
idea, why should you try to set him against it ? 
You liked Mr. Leyton at first, and invited him to 
call here. Now you seem quite prejudiced against 
him." 

Markham discreetly slipped away into a neigh- 
bouring conservatory, and sighed dismally over a 
brave display of flowers. 

Mrs. Thornton never permitted her children to 
question the wisdom of her actions. Such an 
outburst from the usually submissive Violet almost 
disconcerted her. " That is not the way to speak 
to your mother," she said sharply. " Pray, what 
do you know of this Lieutenant Leyton ? When 
you reach my age you may, perhaps, understand 
the world better. I say I do not like the man, 
and I'm sorry I ever asked him to the house. We 
are plain business people, and should keep to the 
society of our fellow-tradesmen." 

'< Papa isn't a tradesman," said Violet rebel- 
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liously ; " he's a manufacturer ; and plenty of 
manufacturers are gentlemen, and members of 
Parliament, too." 

" I say he's a tradesman," insisted Mrs. Thornton. 
*' There's no difference between selling billiard- 
tables and selling butter. As for Parliament, your 
father hasn't the brains to get there, and how can 
the grandson of a blacksmith be a gentleman ? " 

" At any rate," retorted Violet, " Mr. Leyton 
is a gentleman, and the son of a distinguished 
man. I think it is very unkind and unjust of you 
to insinuate that he is trying to get money out of 
papa." Here she suddenly began to cry. 

Mrs. Thornton softened a little, but she was 
not wholly conciliated by a maiden's ready tears. 
" You're making a fool of yourself over this young 
man," she continued severely. " It is my duty, as 
your mother, to put you on your guard." 

" He can't help being a gentleman," sobbed 
Violet. " It isn't his fault that he's an officer. I 
know he dislikes the navy. He told me himself 
he'd much rather make billiard-tables than be an 
admiral." 

" Bah ! " retorted Mrs. Thornton ; " he hasn't 
got it in him to be an admiral. He's not a worker ; 
he's an idler and a humbug." 

" He isn't," cried Violet indignantly. 

" He is," repeated Mrs. Thornton emphatically. 
*' What does he want dangling about this house ? 
Why doesn't he keep to the company of those 
grand friends he is always bragging about ? What 
does he want with us, I say ? " 
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'' I suppose he wants papa to take up his inven- 
tion," said Violet, with a conscious blush ; " and — 
and — he likes us all." 

" StuflF and nonsense. He wants to get money 
out of your foolish father. I suppose you've per- 
suaded yourself he's fallen in love with you, you 
silly girl. As if he'd be likely to marry a trades- 
man's daughter ! " 

" I think you are very unkind, mother," faltered 
Violet. 

" You're a little fool," said Mrs. Thornton, " and 
no wonder with such a foolish father. I give you 
a bit of sound advice, and you cry and call me 
unkind. I tell you this, Mr. Leyton is only amus- 
ing himself with you. His people wouldn't let 
him marry you, even if he wanted to do so." 

** I'm sure I never said I wanted him to marry 
me," protested Violet. *' From the way you speak, 
mother, one would think I'd thrown myself at his 
head. You — you insult me, mother." 

'*No, no, my dear, you misunderstand me," 
said Mrs. Thornton more gently. " You're a good, 
well-behaved girl, and I'm sure you would not 
wish to encourage meaningless attentions. Per- 
haps I've said more than I meant to do ; but you 
don't know the world, my dear, and it's my duty 
to caution you. There is no harm done yet, and 
I've put you on your guard, at any rate. There — 
there — don't cry. Give me a kiss." 

Violet pecked coldly at the maternal cheek. 
Mrs. Thornton's blunt warning had wounded her 
maidenly reserve. There are warnings which 
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should not be too bluntly administered, even by 
a mother. 

At this juncture the arrival of the master of the 
house was a relief to Violet. On Saturdays Mr. 
Thornton and his sons usually returned home at 
two o'clock ; on ordinary working days business 
claimed them until dinner-time. 

Mr. Thornton, like many little men, possessed a 
deep, sonorous, bass voice, of which he was not a 
little proud. The much-prized organ of speech 
was now being exercised on the terrace. It pene- 
trated the foliage of the trees as a fog-horn 
cleaves the density of the atmosphere, and 
rumbled across the lawn. When Mr. Thornton 
had any opinions to set forth, any anecdote to 
relate illustrating the strength of his own char- 
acter, he expected, and usually obtained attention 
from those who enjoyed the felicity of his com- 
pany. An occasional comment or suggestion was 
permitted, but it was understood that the flow of 
eloquence must not be checked. He held the 
stage, so to speak, like the popular actor manager 
supported by an indifferent company. There 
was, indeed, a touch of the melodramatic about 
his monologues. His enemies said the man was 
always acting, and, in a sense, they were not far 
wrong. 

As the voice advanced from the terrace, Mrs. 
Thornton understood that her husband had cap- 
tured the curate. " Glad to see you, glad to see 
you," boomed the voice. " You'll stay to dinner, 
I hope, and give me your opinion of the new 
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madeira. It is quite the finest wine of its kind 
in England. Not drink any wine? ... a total 
abstainer ? . . . Nonsense, my good fellow, non- 
sense. I am surprised that a man of your intelli- 
gence should lend support to such fanaticism. 
You know what St. Paul says : ' Take a little 
for the stomach's sake.' Ha, ha ! I think I quote 
correctly ? My memory rarely fails me." 

Here, judging from the next utterance of the 
great voice, Markham had succeeded in turning 
the conversation. 

'' Croquet, pooh ! I never play croquet. It is 
essentially a female pastime, and quite unworthy 
to rank as a game of skill. When I was a lad I 
greatly excelled in all athletic exercises. I was a 
great walker — to that I attribute my remarkable 
vitality — and as a runner and jumper I had, up to 
the age of two-and-twenty, few equals." 

By this time Mr. Thornton and Markham had 
reached the corner of the lawn where Violet and 
her mother were seated under the shade of a 
great oak. Mrs. Thornton cut short her hus- 
band's boastful reminiscences. 

" If you have invited any of your friends to 
dinner," she said sharply, "perhaps you'll be 
good enough to tell me. You're a wonderful 
athlete and man of business, so you say, but 
you don't understand the difiiculties of house- 
keeping." 

" My dear," said the manufacturer, " I have 
only invited young Leyton, and I hope our friend 
Markham will also stay to dinner." 
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" Not if it will inconvenience Mrs. Thornton," 
said Markham uneasily. '* I am not sure that I can 
stay this evening. I have my sermon to finish." 

" I am always glad to see you," said Mrs. Thorn- 
ton. ** As for that Mr. Leyton, I think we've had 
quite enough of his company lately ; but, of course, 
my tastes are not consulted." 

Mr. Thornton made an impatient gesture and 
turned to his daughter. 

" My dear," he said, speaking so that his wife 
should hear him — " my dear, I believe Mr. Leyton's 
sisters have arranged to call here this afternoon. 
I should like you to be in to receive them. I 
particularly request," he added, turning to his 
wife, "that you will not permit your unreason* 
able prejudice against Leyton to influence your 
reception of these ladies. They have expressed 
a desire to call, and I wish Violet to cultivate 
their acquaintance." 

" For what reason ? " demanded his wife sus- 
piciously. " Why are these young women anxious 
to make the acquaintance of my daughter ? " 

Markham took up a mallet and strolled away 
towards the croquet-ground. Violet followed his 
example. 

Left alone with his wife, Mr. Thornton con- 
trolled his rising anger and tried to conciliate 
her. "Well, why shouldn't the Miss Leytons 
be polite to their brother's friends?" he suggested. 
" I have extended my hospitality to the young 
fellow, and, as you know, he wants my support 
in connection with his invention." 
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** His invention — pooh ! You mean the wind- 
bag ? He wants to get money out of you, and I 
suppose that accounts for the sisters coming to 
call on a tradesman's wife and daughters." 

"You entirely misjudge young Leyton," said 
Mr. Thornton warmly. " He is a most intelligent 
fellow, a thorough gentleman, and free from the 
narrow prejudices of his class. Can't you see 
that he greatly admires Violet ? Why throw 
obstacles in the way of a highly desirable con- 
nection ? " 

" Fiddlesticks," said Mrs. Thornton ; " he wants 
your money, not my daughter. I won't have the 
girl's head turned with his flummery. If you 
choose to waste your money on experimenting 
with his wind-bag — ^that's your business ; but he 
shan't fool my daughter." 

" I tell you you're wrong," replied Mr. Thornton 
hotly. "He has asked my permission to pay his 
addresses to Violet." 

" What ? " exclaimed his wife incredulously. 
" What did he say ? " 

" He has acted in a very honourable and 
straightforward manner," said Mr. Thornton ; 
"and I told him that I should offer no objec- 
tion to the marriage, if Violet accepted him." 

"Oh, and I am not to be consulted, I suppose?" 
said Mrs. Thornton. "Of course my wishes are 
of no importance." 

" I am powerless to prevent you from prejudic- 
ing Violet against the young fellow," replied her 
husband. " I dare say you have already done so." 

c 
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Mrs. Thornton did not immediately reply. " I 
have my doubts about this young man/' she said 
at length ; '' but supposing him to be a fit husband 
for Violet, she, of course, can decide for herself. 
You say you have already given your consent. 
Pray what inquiries have you made into Mr. 
Leyton's prospects and character ? " 

Mr. Thornton blustered. "He's a gentleman 
of position — a lieutenant in the navy. As you 
know, his father is a highly distinguished soldier." 

" Quite so," said Mrs. Thornton dryly ; " but it 
happens to be the son, and not the distinguished 
father, who wants to marry our daughter." 

" I see no reason to doubt the son's integrity," 
said Mr. Thornton pompously. " An officer hold- 
ing Her Majesty's commission is presumably a man 
of honourable character. I have a strong regard 
for young Leyton. He is quite a charming fellow 
— a man of great intelligence." 

" Ah," said his wife, " any flatterer can take you 
in, Richard. You're a poor judge of character ; 
you always were." 

" What do you wish me to do ? " retorted her 
husband. " Perhaps you'd like me to employ a 
private detective to investigate Mr. Leyton's past, 
or a phrenologist to examine his head ? " 

"I should like to be sure that he will make 
Violet a good husband," said Mrs. Thornton. 
"We know nothing at all of his character, or 
of the opinion in which he is held by the men 
of his own position. Why should he want to 
marry into a business family ? You've lived long 
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enough in the world to know that men in Mr. 
Leyton's position do not generally marry trades- 
men's daughters. I dare say he looks forward to 
getting a fortune with her. He is just the sort 
of easy-going scamp to be heavily in debt." 

" I decline to suspect Leyton of mercenary con- 
duct," said Mr. Thornton loftily. " If he is in debt, 
I shall hear of it; and as for getting a fortune, I 
shall part with no capital during my lifetime." 

" Well, I've done my duty," said Mrs. Thornton, 
" If the girl's life is spoilt, the responsibility will lie 
upon your head — not on mine. I repeat that it is 
your duty to investigate the character of this young 
man. I don't like him, and don't believe in him. 
If I had my way, I'd send him about his business." 

" I shall certainly satisfy myself as to his pro- 
bity," said Mr. Thornton. "In the meanwhile, I 
must request that you will endeavour to conceal 
your prejudices against Mr. Leyton, and that you 
will be polite to his sisters." 

" Very well," said his wife curtly ; " but I'm not 
going to be patronised in my own house, even by 
the Queen of England. I won't put up with any 
airs from idle, stuck-up women." 

" Nonsense," said Mr. Thornton. " I am sure 
Leyton's sisters are well-bred women." 

At this point a servant approached from the 
house and announced the arrival of the expected 
visitors. 



CHAPTER V 

During the next few weeks the cold-blooded court- 
ship planned by Agnes Leyton made rapid progress. 
Already a woman in years, but in experience of 
the world scarcely yet a woman, Violet, in spite of 
her mother's warnings, yielded very readily to the 
charm of Deveral's bluff manners. She invested 
her new admirer with all manner of noble quali- 
ties conjured up in her own innocent heart. With 
no knowledge of the world in which Leyton lived, 
and little acquaintance with men of any class, she 
had no means of reading the complex character of 
such a man, or of guessing the actual motive of 
his attentions. 

In the sixties, the libraries were not flooded with 
the outspoken fiction which young ladies now 
read ; both innocence and ignorance of evil were 
still possible. Violet took her views of the outer 
world from the romances of Anthony TroUope, 
Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, Geraldine Jewsbury, 
Mrs. Parr, and many other popular contemporaries. 
She may have heard of Becky Sharp, but she had 
certainly neglected to read "Vanity Fair." She 
loved Dickens and Sir Walter Scott, and to the 
end of her life appears to have regarded Thackeray 
as a cynical and dangerous writer, whilst it is 
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quite certain that she shrank instinctively from the 
coarse genius of such old masters of literature as 
Fielding, Sterne, and Swift. Her favourite writers, 
after Dickens and Scott, were Addison and Charles 
Lamb ; but the truth is that in her younger days 
Violet's tastes lay in the direction of educational 
works and the acquisition of general knowledge. 
A poor novel would often appeal to her emotions, 
but of the art of the novelist she had little com- 
prehension ; and she had indeed, like most of 
us, little appreciation of art in any shape. Her 
pianoforte-playing was above the average, at a 
period when every young lady was obliged to 
learn the piano. She played with great accuracy, 
a firm touch, and some feeling ; but she honestly 
confessed a distaste for classical music. In pic- 
tures, she liked a story, and was much impressed 
by Millais' "Black Brunswicker" of i860. She 
looked with little favour upon the nude female 
figures which abounded in her father's growing 
collection. To Violet Thornton, as indeed to 
many pure-minded women, there seemed some- 
thing positively indelicate in the most faithful 
depiction of the nude figure on the walls of a 
drawing-room. Since his accession to wealth, Mr. 
Thornton had posed as a patron of art, and had 
already spent some ten thousand pounds in the 
accumulation of pictures by living artists. He 
really had some appreciation of art, and had learned 
to talk the jargon fluently. When a man is will- 
ing to spend large sums of money upon pictures, 
there are comparatively few painters who will not 
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humour his pretensions to the critical faculty. The 
artists who occasionally dined at Wimbledon, and 
whose pictures Mr. Thornton purchased, were so 
unanimous in praise of his judgment that he soon 
grew to consider himself a great art critic, and was 
delighted to explain his collection to all comers. 

Violet noticed that the nude studies often caused 
embarrassment to visitors of both sexes. She 
hated the fleshy women who sprawled in groups 
upon marble floors, or set off woodland back- 
grounds, otherwise unobjectionable. There was 
one such painting, a water-colour by a rising 
artist, of which Mr. Thornton was very proud. 
On a ledge of yellow-brown rock, rising out of 
an azure sea, a perfectly nude sea nymph reposed 
gracefully in the sunlight, regardless of the hard- 
ness of her rocky couch. The water rippled gently 
over her pink feet as she basked in the warmth of 
some southern climate. One hand lazily supported 
her shapely head with its fair, straying tresses ; the 
other was held to the lips of a bronzed and ardent 
young fisherman, stretched beside her upon the 
sea-girt ledge. 

It was, no doubt, a clever picture, and Mr. 
Thornton, having paid highly for it, loved to des- 
cant upon its artistic merits in the pompous jargon 
he had laboriously acquired. 

One day a City friend came to dinner, and Mr. 
Thornton did the honours of his collection, lead- 
ing his guest from room to room. " There ! " he 
exclaimed triumphantly, as his guest paused before 
the " Sea Nymph " ; " what do you think of that ? 
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Just observe the magnificent effect of the sunlight 
upon the limpid blue of the water, and &c., &c." 

Violet was half hidden from view in the depths 
of a great arm-chair. The City man did not see 
her, but she overheard his criticism of the picture, 
and hated it ever afterwards. 

" Well, Mr. Thornton," said the City man, with 
a coarse chuckle, " it's very fine, I dare say ; but 
if you or I were sitting on the rock with the lady, 
I don't suppose we should trouble our heads about 
the effect of the light upon the limpid water." 
Here he laughed again, and dug his host in the 
ribs. 

Mr. Thornton drew himself up with the offended 
dignity of a patron of the arts. " Phaugh ! " he 
exclaimed, ''your remark disgusts me. So gross 
a thought in the presence of a work of genius is 
a sacrilege. You surprise me — you — you — damn 
it, sir, you revolt me ! '^ 

The visitor humbly apologised, and Violet, in 
her confusion, had to feign sleep when they dis- 
covered her presence in the room. The incident 
doubtless prejudiced her against studies from the 
nude. The male visitors, as she afterwards noted, 
assumed varied expressions of unnatural innocence, 
as though in the habit of frequently meeting fleshy 
nudities at the sea-side. 

But it has been admitted that Violet had little 
feeling for art. She was at this time a simple- 
minded young woman of the middle class, strongly 
imbued with conventional beliefs and opinions ; 
even in early womanhood, religion strongly in- 
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fluencing her general outlook upon life. The 
writings of Voltaire, Renan, and Huxley were 
abhorrent to her. She shrank with horror from 
the works of scientists and philosophers who ques- 
tioned the very existence of God ; she clung un- 
questioningly to her faith in Christianity, and the 
Bible in its entirety. Even her father, whose 
religious views underwent frequent modifications, 
and who was at this time an Unitarian, refrained 
from discussing religion in Violet's hearing. This 
was a great concession on Mr. Thornton's part to 
his daughter's prejudices, for he loved to dogmatise 
on all such matters. In truth, the precaution was 
unnecessary. No scientist could possibly have 
disturbed Violet's belief in the life beyond the 
grave. But girls of one-and-twenty rarely obtrude 
their religious views in the every-day affairs of life, 
and Violet was no exception. She was high- 
spirited, fond of amusement, interested in the com- 
monest incidents of a far from exciting life. It 
needs as a rule the sting of disappointment, sor- 
row, or suffering, to make the young of either sex 
turn to religion for consolation. 

Such was the girl whom Deveral Leyton pro- 
posed to marry, in order: that his debts should 
be paid, and bankruptcy and other disagreeables 
indefinitely postponed or avoided. To do him 
justice, he would have abandoned the project but 
for his pressing difficulties and the spur of his 
sister's admonitions. He felt a vague pity for the 
girl, which increased as he advanced in her favour. 
Had he been thoroughly in love with her, passion 
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would have obliterated his scruples ; but he merely 
admired Violet's beauty, and knew that he was not 
in love. She was not the type of woman that 
attracted him. Thus, he was unable to disguise 
from himself that his half-reluctant wooing was 
quite the shadiest action of his by no means spot- 
less career. Still, he had made up his mind to 
evade the consequences of his extravagance by 
a judicious marriage, and persevered with his 
courtship. 

There were reasons rendering it imperative that 
the wooing should be concluded as rapidly as 
decency permitted. Agnes had staved off his 
clamorous creditors by an advance of ;^200, the 
timely decease of an aunt having placed this small 
sum at her command ; but a balance of more than 
twelve hundred pounds remained to be paid, and 
the creditors 4iad only been temporarily appeased. 
Then again, Deveral had been on half-pay for 
several months and might at any moment be 
appointed to a ship. He might be sent abroad ; 
and thus, as Agnes pointed out to him, it was 
absolutely necessary to hasten his wooing. 

To this end he had become a frequent visitor at 
the Wimbledon mansion, and had so far ingratiated 
himself with Mr. Thornton that a bedroom was 
always at his service whenever he chose to run 
down from London. He was fond of eating and 
drinking, and flattered his host by praising his 
wines and pictures. He invited the younger 
Thorntons to luncheon at his club, and won the 
heart of Blakeley by asking for an introduction to 
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his tailor. He even condescended, as afterwards 
transpired, to replenish his wardrobe on the 
strength of the introduction, and, as usual with 
him, ran up a fresh account. Thus with the men 
of the Thornton family he rapidly grew popular. 
They liked his free and jovial manners, his fund of 
anecdote, his freedom from the hauteur which they 
had expected in a man of his assured position. 
Little Blakeley lent Deveral twenty pounds, and 
bragged about his friend Lieutenant Leyton to 
such an extent that his City friends began to chaff 
him unmercifully. He attributed their cha£F to 
envy, and deliberately cut several of his old schoot 
fellows. With honest Tom Thornton Deveral 
made less headway. The methodical young man 
of business entertained a vague distrust of the 
gay lieutenant, and had no confidence in the pneu- 
matic cushion. 

Nor was Deveral successful in his attempts to 
conciliate Mrs. Thornton. She rarely laughed, 
even at his best stories, and he suspected that she 
had cautioned Violet against him. But the mother's 
coolness did not seriously disturb him. He felt 
that he was advancing rapidly in the favour of 
Violet and of her father. Still he hesitated. Agnes 
persistently urged him to propose, but hitherto 
some lingering scruples had caused him to post- 
pone his declaration. It is possible that with 
Micawber-like irresponsibility he hoped that some- 
thing might "turn up" to save him from the 
matrimonial plunge. For although no fop, no 
lady-killer impressed with his own fascinations, he 
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.d little doubt as to Violet's feelings towards him. 

was, indeed, natural that she should from the 
st have been attracted by his gentlemanly man- 
Ts and well-bred assurance. He compared very 
vouT^bly with the young city men of her acquaint- 
ice, and his connection with the navy, no less 
an his father's distinction, invested him with a 
cial glamour in the eyes of the merchant's 
kughter. Deveral was not a handsome man, but 
I possessed some of those physical qualities which 
jquently attract women far more than mere regu- 
rity of feature or elegance of build. He was 
liat young ladies call a '' jolly man " — easy tem- 
ped, jovial, a pleasant companion ; possessed of 
e sort of temperament which seems to belong 
iturally to fresh-complexioned, curly-headed men 

stout build. There was nothing romantic about 
everal, yet he was the type of man to attract 
ntimental, dark-haired, romantic maidens by the 
definable charm of contrast. Agnes Leyton 
implained that he had not made love with ade- 
late seriousness. She was so far correct that he 
id never affected the orthodox melancholy of the 
mventional suitor. 

"For goodness' sake, Deveral," Agnes would 
monstrate, " do not eat so much when you dine 
ere. Who ever heard of a lover taking three 
pipings of joint, and filling himself out with pud- 
ng, as you did the other evening ? I'm sure you'll 
id by disgusting the girl. She ate very little 
jrself, I noticed." 

But Deveral would only laugh, and call Agnes 
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an old maid. '' I like the Thorntons' dinners/' he 
would retort, " and I don't see why I should starve 
in the midst of plenty. I can't talk well on an 
empty stomach." 

He had evaded his sister's hints and suggestions 
for several weeks. He assured Agnes that he fully 
intended to propose, but was invariably prepared 
with some excuse for delay. 

One Sunday afternoon, about two months after 
her primary call at Wimbledon, Agnes determined 
to bring matters to a climax. She stopped her 
brother in the hall as he was leaving the house. 
" Where are you going ? " she asked in her 
brusque way. 

" To the club," said Deveral. " What an infer- 
nally dull day Sunday is in this country. Even 
at the clubs they shut up the billiard-rooms. If s 
enough to make one turn Frenchman." 

'* Wait a moment, I want to speak to you," said 
Agnes peremptorily. She was in no mood to be 
trifled with on this dull Sunday afternoon. She 
had gorged herself at luncheon, and had since 
been wrangling with her sisters, partly in conse- 
quence of indigestion, partly from force of habit. 

" Well, what is it ? " asked Deveral. " I can't 
wait ; I'm going to meet some fellows at the club." 

" Bother the club," said Agnes ; " why don't 
you go down to Wimbledon and get that matter 
settled ? " 

"I was there four times last week," objected 
Deveral. " Surely I can have a Sunday out ? " 

" I want to know when you are going to pro- 
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pose to that girl," said Agnes. " You promised to 
do it last week." 

"Well, there was no opportunity," objected 
Deveral. " You can't propose to a girl with her 
mother hanging round ; and besides, I funked it. 
It's odd, but really I do funk it, Agnes. It seems 
such a dirty business." 

" Rubbish ! " exclaimed his sister angrily ; " if the 
girl doesn't care for you she'll refuse. If she does 
care, she'll be glad enough to accept you. But I 
haven't a doubt of the result. I'm sure she likes 
you." 

" I almost wish she didn't," said Deveral. 
" That's what makes me detest the whole business. 
She's a good little girl, Agnes, even if her father is 
an outsider, and I wish to Heaven there was some 
other way of getting my debts paid." 

" There is no other way," retorted Agnes coldly. 
'< Your creditors will not wait." 

"Well, I know that," said Deveral irritably. 
"You're very fond of reminding me of my duns 
and difficulties. Haven't I told you I mean to pro- 
pose to the girl ? " 

"Then get it over and done with," urged his 
sister. " Go down there to-day and ask her. I tell 
you plainly I'm tired of these delays and excuses." 

" I've half a mind to do it," said Deveral. " I 
shall be glad when it's over. But look here," he 
added, with a frown, " I won't marry unless old 
Thornton stumps up properly. What's the use of 
getting my debts paid if I'm to be saddled with a 
wife with no money ? " 
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"He is sure to make her a good allowance/' 
said Agnes. "Whenever he dies, the daughters 
will come into money. Come, Deveral, we've dis- 
cussed this often enough before. You- mustn't 
throw away a good chance." 

"You're quite right, of course," said Deveral. 
" Hang it ! I'll go down there to-day and get it 
over. But, mind you," he added brutally, " if the 
old man doesn't allow her three or four hundred a 
year, I shall cry off. They say every man has his 
price, and that's mine. With six hundred a year 
between us we might be fairly comfortable, eh? 
Marriage would be the very devil on less than 
that." 

"I've no doubt Mr. Thornton will allow his 
daughter quite four hundred a year," said Agnes 
confidently. " I must persuade papa to be civil to 
him — for a time, at any rate." 

"Then I'll go and try my luck," said Deveral. 
" Bring out the port wine, Agnes, and let's drink 
success to our experiment." 
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CHAPTER VI 

Usually rather careless in matters of dress, 
Deveral, at his sister's suggestion, made some 
alteration in his attire before setting out. He 
put on one of the new coats supplied by Blakeley 
Thornton's tailor, and contemplated the reflection 
of his square shoulders in the glass with approval. 
The coat was well cut, and his stout figure had no 
need of the padding freely lavished by the tailor 
upon Blakeley's weakly body. " I look like a 
gentleman, at any rate," he thought. " If a man 
is tolerably well connected and looks a gentleman, 
there is no need to be an Adonis as well." He 
was considering the effect of his appearance upon 
Violet as he smirked before the glass. Then he 
reflected, as he clipped his nails, that his descent 
scarcely entitled him to great reverence, even from 
the merchant's daughter. Sir Daniel's position 
was, of course, well established. He had distin- 
guished himself in the Crimea, and had risen 
rapidly in his profession. But Sir Daniel had 
always been reticent on the subject of his ancestry, 
and Deveral had a strong suspicion that his great- 
grandfather had been a simple yeoman, or possibly 
a farm-labourer. But notwithstanding the obscu- 
rity of his great-grandfather, Deveral regarded 
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himself as being, in a social aspect, very superior 
to the Thorntons. It was better, he thought, to 
be sprung from an obscure family than to bear 
the smirch of trade. Every family was bound to 
have a beginning, and the distinguished people 
who received Sir Daniel asked no questions as to 
his descent. With the Thorntons, he argued, the 
case was wholly different. Old Thornton was 
rich, but he had no position in society. The very 
name reeked of trade. Thus Deveral really felt 
that he was going to offer marriage to a social in- 
ferior. He rather dreaded that his brother-officers, 
and especially their wives, might look down upon 
his future wife. He admitted, however, that Violet 
herself was presentable and ladylike. He thought 
that, with a good allowance from old Thornton, 
they might be able to hold their own in naval 
society. 

He finished dressing and quitted the house. 
The temporary exhilaration of spirits caused by 
the port wine had already subsided, and was now 
followed by a corresponding reaction. " I may 
be an engaged man when I get back," he reflected 
dismally. " I believe Tm a fool to think of marry- 
ing at all. Tm not the sort of fellow to settle 
down comfortably as a bundle man." 

He felt half inclined to return, but was deterred 
by the apprehension of his sister's remonstrances, 
and so walked slowly on towards Victoria Station. 
'' What an ass I am," he muttered. " I feel as if 
I were going to the dentist, instead of to spend a 
few hours with a pretty woman. After all, perhaps 
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I shan't have to ask her to-day. There may be 
no opportunity." 

There was a train to Wimbledon due within ten 
minutes of his arrival, and with his usual disregard 
of small economies, he took a first-class ticket. 
His sisters invariably travelled second class. 

Presently, while strolling up and down the 
platform with a sailor's restlessness, he noticed 
a flashily dressed young woman seated upon one 
of the hard, wooden benches provided for the 
discomfort of passengers. She was pretty, in a 
vulgar style, and Deveral ogled her doubtfully. 
As he passed the bench for the third or fourth 
time, the girl rose and looked hard at him. 

Deveral immediately stopped short, and spoke to 
her. " I think I must have seen you before some- 
where," he said ; " I've been trying to remember 
the happy occasion." 

The girl laughed mirthlessly and shook out her 
skirts. " It ain't very likely you'd remember me," 
she said, " but I remember you. You give me a 
bit of advice once, and I took it. I ain't quite 
sure whether I'm obliged to you or not." 

"What advice?" asked Deveral. "I can't 
remember where I met you." 

"Ah, clothes makes a lot of difference, don't 
they ? " replied the girl. " You wouldn't remem- 
ber, of course. How d'you like my new dress ? 
Pretty smart, ain't it ? " 

" You look very pretty in it," said Deveral, with 
perfect sincerity. His taste was by no means re- 
fined, and the gutter girl's good looks attracted him. 

D 
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"'Ere's my train," said the girl. "I'm going 
to Walham Green to call on a lady friend. Ta, 
ta ; meet you at the Sessions." 

" Wait a bit, Tm going by this train too," said 
Deveral, and he stepped into a second-class carriage 
after the girl. They had the compartment to 
themselves, and he seated himself close to his 
companion. 

" Tell me where we met before," he said coax- 
ingly, " and what your name is." 

"Wouldn't you like to know, Mr. Curiosity?" 
replied the girl with a laugh. 

" Well, where do you live, anyhow ? " persisted 
Deveral. 

The girl named an address in the byways of 
Pimlico, and Deveral scribbled it down upon his 
shirt-cuff. "We seem to be near neighbours," 
he observed. 

"Yes," said the girl, "my lodgings ain't very 
far from Westwick Square." 

" How do you know I live in Westwick Square ? " 
asked Deveral, with undisguised surprise. " Where 
have I seen you before ? " 

Tired of keeping up the mystery any longer, the 
girl told him. 

"D'yer remember gettin' 'ome late one night 
about two months ago, and giving a poor girl two 
bob, and a bit of advice along with it ? " 

" Wait a minute," said Deveral, " I think I do 
remember. Yes, of course, you're the girl. But 
I don't recollect the advice. What was it ? " 

"Oh, you don't remember the advice, don't 
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yer ? " repeated the girl cynically. " Well, I sup- 
pose you wouldn't ; but I acted on it all the same. 
You said that a girl of my age needn't never starve 
in London unless she was a fool. That's what you 
said, and then you chucked me a florin, and the 
woman you called Agnes told me to move on — 
blast her ! " The girl's eyes flashed with anger as 
she recalled Agnes Leyton's harsh injunction, but 
she controlled herself with an effort, and next 
moment burst into a harsh laugh. *' It was damn 
good of you to give me that two bob," she con- 
tinued. " I was near starving that night, and I 
believe if it 'adn't been for that I should have 
gone and drowned myself. Perhaps it 'ud been 
better for me in the end if I 'ad." 

" Nonsense," said Deveral confidently ; " if you 
were starving what is there to be ashamed of ? One 
must live somehow." 

" Who said I was ashamed of it ? " retorted the 
girl fiercely. " I don't care a damn now what 
happens." 

" What did you do for a living, and how was it 
you came to be starving ? " asked Deveral, with 
some sympathy. He had a friendly feeling to- 
wards the unsuccessful, which was one of the best 
points in his character. 

" What's the good of talking about that now ? " 
said the girl sulkily. "You're a gentleman, and 
live in a fine 'ouse. I don't suppose you've ever 
'ad to earn a bob in your life, 'ave you ? " 

" No," said Deveral candidly, " I'm no good at 
earning money, I suppose it isn't easy." 
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" No, it ain't easy for the likes of me," said the 
girl bitterly. " If I 'adn't took your advice I ex- 
pect I should 'ave been rotting in the river by 
now. Hulloh ! 'ere's my station. Are you com- 
ing with me ? " 

" No," said Deveral, " I have to go farther on." 
He .opened the carriage door, and the girl dis- 
appeared in the throng of passengers on the 
platform. 

He felt slightly disturbed by the conversation 
that had passed between them, and solaced himself 
with an excellent cigar. It was rather unpleasant 
to learn that a girl had taken to the streets on 
account of his carelessly tendered advice. But 
Deveral was not in the habit of taking other 
people's tragedies too seriously, and presently he 
succeeded in dismissing the subject from his mind. 
His thoughts reverted to Violet Thornton and the 
offer of marriage, to which he was now definitely 
committed. After all, it would be best to get it 
over as soon as possible. He determined to pro- 
pose that afternoon if the opportunity served. 

He walked from Wimbledon station to the 
Thorntons' house and rang the bell. The servant 
who opened the door informed him that Mrs. 
Thornton was indisposed, but that the young 
ladies were in the garden. 

With the privilege of a frequent visitor, Deveral 
made his way into the spacious garden at the 
back of the house, and crossed the trim lawn. 
Violet and her sister Clara were having afternoon 
tea under the shade of the splendid oak tree. The 
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younger girl was the first to detect his approach. 
" Oh, Vi," she said, " here's your lieutenant ; and 
he's got a new coat on." 

Violet flushed slightly, and began pouring tea 
into the sugar-basin, which, in her confusion, she 
mistook for a cup. Fortunately Clara did not 
notice the mistake, as she was waving her hand to 
the visitor. 

Deveral greeted the girls familiarly, and sat 
down between them in the grateful shade of the 
tree. " The servant said your mother was lying 
down," he said. " She is not ill, I hope ? " 

*' Ma has a headache," replied Clara. '' I shall 
have to go and read to her presently. I bet you 
she sends for me in less than ten minutes. I 
expect she's finished tea by this time, and ma 
always expects me to read to her when she gets 
one of her headaches. Horrid dull books she 
likes, too — biography, and that sort of stuff. Do 
you read biographies, Mr. Leyton ? " 

" I only read the papers," replied Deveral. " I 
never was much of a student. When I was at 
school I used to get caned every day of my life 
for not learning my lessons ; and I don't quite 
know how I ever managed to pass my exams for 
lieutenant." 

Violet looked up at him gravely. She was 
accustomed to take life seriously, and Deveral's 
careless confession of youthful idleness disturbed 
her. He caught her look of surprise, and laughed 
in his hearty way. " I'm afraid you think me a 
good-for-nothing idler," he said. 
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" Oh no, I hope you are not that," said Violet 
simply. '* I think men should always take an 
interest in their work, and try to get on. If I 
were a man, I should try to do something to make 
my name remembered ; but a woman can do so 
little, you know." 

Deveral understood her earnestness. It was 
a trait in Violet's character which always irritated 
him. He had no sympathy with people who liked 
hard work, for he frankly detested steady applica- 
tion, and was never bored by idleness. Still, he felt 
the necessity of defending himself. He could not 
afford to plead guilty to utter lack of ambition. 

" You know I don't care much for my profes- 
sion," he said ; " and I suppose that's why I only 
scraped through my exams. If they'd made me an 
engineer, I think I might have done something." 

Violet eagerly accepted the excuse. It was, in- 
deed, the very one that she had often made for him 
in combating her mother's frequent sneers. " Of 
course," she said quickly, " it must be very difficult 
to work hard in any uncongenial profession. What 
a pity you do not like the navy. I always thought 
it must be such a splendid life for a man. Per- 
haps you'll like it better when you command your 
own ship." 

*' Yes, one can have a good time as a captain," 
said Deveral. "There isn't much scope for a 
fellow, you know, in time of peace. We want a 
jolly good war to clear the list of the old fossils. 
Promotion is very slow now." 

He thought he had struck the right note this 
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time, but found he was again at fault. " War is 
horrible," said Violet. " I hope England will never 
have to fight again." 

"And yet you admire the navy," objected 
Deveral. " Isn't that rather inconsistent ? " 

Violet smiled. " Perhaps it is," she admitted ; 
"but please forgive me, Mr. Leyton. I had no 
business to lecture you, of course. I know nothing 
at all about the navy, except from books." 

Here one of the maid-servants emerged from 
the house, and delivered the expected message from 
Mrs. Thornton. 

" I told you so," said Clara. " Bother the biogra- 
phies ! How I do hate reading aloud." 

" Poor Clara," said Violet. " I'll go instead of 
you. You'll stay to dinner, Mr. Leyton. I expect 
papa back soon." 

" Thanks," said Deveral. " I shall be delighted. 
But must you go and read ? I wish you'd stay 
and lecture me a little more. It might do me 
good." 

" I think I'd better go, after all," said Clara. 
" Ma always bullies you, Vi, when she's not well. 
You stop and talk to Mr. Leyton." 

So Clara went in and gave Deveral his oppor- 
tunity. He remembered his resolution, and yet 
felt very reluctant to speak. The task which he 
had set himself was, indeed, one that might well 
have daunted a more hardened sinner than Deveral 
Leyton. He was a selfish man, a man who all 
through life had regarded his own pleasure as the 
only vital consideration ; but hitherto he had done 
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comparatively few things of which he was really 
ashamed. He had habitually lived beyond his 
small means, and had devoted such talents as he 
possessed to staving off creditors and wheedling 
money out of his friends and relatives. This 
sort of life involves not a little dirty work of one 
kind or another ; yet Deveral had managed to 
preserve some shreds of self-respect. Possibly he 
had begun life with a generous share of this quality. 
He had now, as his sister assured him, arrived at 
a critical point in his career, and it was absolutely 
necessary to secure more money. There was 
clearly no reason for hesitation, and, theoretically, 
he was fully prepared to act. But now that the 
time had actually arrived he felt an extraordinarily 
strong reluctance to speak. He was a ready 
liar, but this particular lie seemed worse than he 
had expected. Yet he was only required to tell 
a pretty woman that he loved her so deeply 
that he desired, above all things, to make her his 
wife. 

Some such reflections surged swiftly through his 
mind as Clara retreated towards the house. He 
knew that this was his opportunity, and that if he 
did not take advantage of it his proposal would 
never be made. He replied in monosyllables to 
Violet's remarks for several minutes, till at length 
she too became silent, and there was an embarrass- 
ing pause. 

" You are very quiet to-day," she said nervously. 
" Has anything put you out ? " 

Deveral steadied himself, cleared his throat, and 
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began. He felt shaky and nervous, but he had 
already prepared his declaration of love, and now 
repeated it from memory with as much fervour as 
he could command. He spoke in a low tone, which 
thrilled like music upon the ear of the girl who 
loved him. He overdid his protestations, over-acted 
his part ; but Violet was greatly agitated, and had 
no suspicions. She listened with downcast eyes 
and flushed cheeks, and though abashed and con- 
fused and afraid to meet his eyes, she felt that this 
was the happiest moment that life had in store for 
her. She trembled at her own happiness. 

" I love you, Deveral," she said simply, when at 
last his flow of words ceased, and she realised that 
he was awaiting her answer. 

" I love you." 

There was something in the frank avowal of the 
girl that touched him and appealed to his better 
nature. 

'' God forgive me," he said. " I know I'm not 
fit to be your husband. You're a thousand times 
too good for me. I will try to be more worthy of 
your love." 

He put his arm about her, and Violet hid her 
blushing face upon his broad shoulder. ''You 
have made me so proud and happy," she whis- 
pered. " There is no other man in all the world 
whom I would have married ; but I was afraid you 
did not care for me." 

Deveral raised her head from his shoulder and 
kissed her on the lips. She was really a pretty 
woman, and at that moment looked her best, for 
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she was radiantly happy. He almost persuaded 
himself that he loved her, and burst out into 
renewed protestations of devotion. 

Poor little Violet ! She thought no more of 
her mother's warnings ; she was but too eager 
to believe and trust in her lover. 



CHAPTER VII 

" What time do we diner to-night ? " inquired Sir 
Daniel Leyton, " and how many of these Thornton 
people are coming ? " 

Sir Daniel and Agnes Leyton were alone in the 
drawing-room, and were already dressed for dinner. 
The General seated himself heavily in his favourite 
chair, and glanced sharply at his daughter. 

"The girl is quite presentable," he observed 
presently ; " but Milly tells me the father is a pre- 
tentious, vulgar fellow, and that the mother is quite 
— quite an impossible person. I doubt whether 
Deveral is taking a wise step." 

" Marriage will steady him, father," suggested 
Agnes. " A wife with some money of her own is 
better than a penniless girl. He might have done 
so much worse, you know." 

" True, it might have been worse," agreed Sir 
Daniel ; " but I wish Deveral had picked his wife 
from a better stock. The very name of Thornton 
is suggestive of trade. I am not so sure that 
Deveral's professional prospects will be improved 
by this marriage. I hope Mr. Thornton will settle 
some money upon the girl." 

" He ought to make her a good allowance, at 
any rate," said Agnes ; " and there will be money 
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to divide at his death. You will be civil to him, 
father, won't you, for Deveral's sake ? " 

" Yes, yes, of course," said Sir Daniel im- 
patiently ; " but I will not discuss money questions 
with the man, and after the marriage there will be 
no need, I hope, for any intercourse with the girl's 
family. Deveral had better take her abroad. I 
will see that he gets an appointment. He has 
been too long on half-pay already." 

" I am going to speak to Mr. Thornton about the 
settlements myself," said Agnes. " I only want you 
to be civil to him, father, and help us in that way. 
He will be so flattered if you are nice to him." 

*' Well, my dear, I will do what I can," said Sir 
Daniel. " I know you have Deveral's interests at 
heart. Deveral is clever, but I fear he is unsteady 
and extravagant. I trust he will, as you think, be 
steadied by marriage, and make a good husband. 
I suppose he is really attached to the girl ? " 

" Of course he is, father," said Agnes confidently. 

"Well, well, that's a great point," said Sir , 
Daniel. " With a sensible wife to influence him, 
Deveral may yet do well and make his mark in the 
world. I am glad to think he has been steadier 
of late. He assures me he owes no money now." 

" I hope he will begin his married life without 
any debts at all," said Agnes evasively. She did 
not add that the hope was solely based upon ex- 
pectations of Mr. Thornton's liberality. 

" Ah, here is granny," said Sir Daniel, and 
rising to meet his wife, he dismissed the unpleasant 
subject of Deveral's past extravagance from his 
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mind. " Well, granny, what have you been doing 
with yourself to-day? Did you have your drive 
in the Park with Norah ? " 

Lady Leyton entered the room, leaning heavily 
upon the arm of her daughter Norah. "What did 
you say, dear ? " she asked. " I think I must be 
getting deaf, for I can't hear a word you say." 

Sir Daniel laughed, and repeated his question. 

" Oh ay, we had our drive," said granny feebly. 
" It was pleasant in the Park, very pleasant and 
warm for March." 

Lady Leyton's intellect was fast failing, although 
she was but sixty years of age. She was as feeble 
as a woman of seventy-five, and was always ad- 
dressed as " Granny" by her husband and children. 
She rarely remembered anything for more than a 
few minutes at a time, and had long since resigned 
the housekeeping to Agnes. Her feeble memory 
was a source of constant amusement to her chil- 
dren ; yet there was something very pathetic in 
the contrast between the strong-minded, successful 
Sir Daniel and his prematurely aged wife with her 
tottering brain. To strangers, the old lady's mis- 
takes were often embarrassing, and her daughters 
usually kept her in the background ; but to-night 
she was to dine with the family, and Norah had 
tried hard to make her understand that Deveral's 
future wife was to be of the party. 

" This isn't March, granny, it's the middle of 
May," said Millicent Leyton. 

" Tut, tut, miss," said Sir Daniel ; " what does 
it matter ? " The old man sometimes laughed him- 
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self at granny's blunders, but he did not like his 
children to make a joke of their mother's infirmity. 
He laughed, very likely, with a hidden tear in his 
strong voice. The dinner was to be essentially a 
family gathering. Anthony and Rice Leyton had 
both been invited to meet the future Mrs. Deveral 
and her parents. The Leyton family disapproved 
strongly of the engagement. It was not, perhaps, 
that Deveral's brothers and sisters felt greatly con- 
cerned for his welfare ; they simply disliked the 
proposed connection with a commercial family. 

Anthony and Rice had discussed the engagement 
at their club, and agreed that it was deplorable. 
" Deveral is not a credit to us," said Anthony ; " but 
it is astonishing that my father should permit him 
to marry into that sort of family. I ventured to 
protest, but failed to convince him." 

" I hate the connection as much as you do," 
Rice had rejoined. " I'm sorry for the girl too. 
Deveral is probably marrying her for her money." 

The two younger Leyton girls held equally 
decided views, and had had many a conference 
in their bedrooms. Both were rather afraid of 
the masterful Agnes, and dared not speak plainly 
in her presence. " I always knew Deveral would 
do something horrible," had been Milly's com- 
ment ; " but I didn't think even Agnes would have 
encouraged him in this. Nothing will induce me 
to be bridesmaid to that girl, and so I've told 
Agnes. What can papa be thinking about to 
allow it ? I call it disgraceful." 

Norah, the second daughter, was less indignant ; 
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but she, too, was opposed to the marriage in her 
weak, undecided way. Norah was what is called 
a " sweet " woman — that is to say, she had mild, 
timid manners, a pretty, silly face, and very limited 
intelligence, " I'm very much afraid," said Norah, 
" that every one will know who her father is, even 
if she does manage to drop her relations. You 
know how people always will make inquiries about 
these things. I suppose I shall have to be a 
bridesmaid. Agnes says I must, and she'll bully 
me dreadfully if I decline. The girl herself is 
rather nice, don't you think ? Her manner is not 
vulgar, and she is certainly handsome." 

" Manners — pooh ! she has no style," said Milly. 

" No, I suppose not," agreed Norah. " It's a 
terrible misfortune for us — no style." 

Serenely unconscious of the contempt which 
his prosperous business excited in the Leyton 
family, Mr. Thornton, accompanied by Violet 
and Blakeley, arrived in excellent spirits at West- 
wick Square. Violet, who had already been well 
snubbed by Millicent, clung rather timidly to her 
father's arm ; Blakeley, who was ill at ease, tried 
to assume the air of a man of fashion, puffed out 
his little chest, and inwardly hoped that "the 
Governor" wouldn't make a cad of himself by 
talking shop. 

Sir Daniel advanced courteously to greet his 
guests, and put Violet more at ease by his kindly 
welcome. He shook hands rather formally with 
Mr. Thornton, and inquired ceremoniously after 
Mrs, Thornton. " My wife was not well enough 
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to accompany me/' explained the manufacturer. 
" I hope Lady Leyton will kindly excuse her 
absence." In reality, Mrs. Thornton had refused 
to attend the dinner. "This, Sir Daniel, is my 
second son, Blakeley Thornton. I have two others 
also in the business." 

" Indeed," said Sir Daniel stiffly, as he extended 
two fingers to the embarrassed Blakeley. " I 
hope we may have the pleasure of meeting Mrs. 
Thornton on some — er — some future occasion. 

"I shall be proud to see you at Wimbledon, 
said Mr. Thornton. " I'm a plain man of business. 
Sir Daniel, but my hobby is art. I have some 
pictures in my collection which are considered 
good ; and if you are a judge of wine, I flatter my- 
self I shall please your taste. I hope you will fix a 
day to dine with us. Shall we say next week ? " 

" Thank you," said Sir Daniel uneasily ; " it 
will give me great pleasure, Mr. Thornton, but 
my public duties sadly limit my leisure. I'm 
afraid I cannot fix a day at present. Let me pre- 
sent you to my wife." 

" Good heavens I what an awful man," thought 
Sir Daniel. Like many men of obscure origin 
who have risen in the world. Sir Daniel's tastes 
were highly aristocratic. He was less tolerant 
of ill-breeding than a genuine aristocrat, and re- 
garded vulgarity as the worst of crimes. 

Mr. Thornton, believing that he had favourably 
impressed his host, now tried to converse with 
Lady Leyton. *' Have you heard my daughter 
play ? " he asked. 
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" What did you say ? " inquired Lady Leyton. 

Mr. Thornton repeated his question. 

" I can't catch what you're saying," grumbled 
the old lady. " I'm rather deaf." 

" Mr. Thornton is asking whether you have 
heard his daughter play the piano," said Norah, 
very slowly and distinctly. 

*' I'm sure I don't remember," said Lady Leyton. 
" Who is he ? " 

" This is Mr. Thornton," explained her daughter. 
'* He is the father of the young lady whom Deveral 
is going to marry." 

" Oh, indeed," said Lady Leyton ; " and pray 
why wasn't I told of it before ? " 

"You were told, granny, but you must have 
forgotten it." 

" Nonsense, miss," said Lady Leyton ; " I've 
heard nothing at all about it. It's not likely I 
should forget." She turned to Mr. Thornton with 
interest. 

" And so your daughter is going to marry my son 
Anthony," she said. " I hope she'll make him a 
good wife, and prove an economical housekeeper." 

" No, no, granny, not Anthony. Anthony's been 
married for years." 

" Then why have I never been told of it, miss ? " 
exclaimed Lady Leyton petulantly. 

" Dear me, this is very distressing," murmured 
Mr. Thornton. 

Meanwhile Blakeley had fared no better than 
his father. He had been introduced to Millicent, 
and his small-talk was not at all to the taste of 
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that exclusive young lady. Her grand airs made 
him uncomfortable and awkward. He knew none 
of the fashionable people of whom Milly conversed, 
nor could he fall back upon music or literature, 
as he knew little of either. He realised, for the 
first time in his life, that a great gulf is fixed 
between the professional and commercial classes, 
which can only be bridged at public dinners and 
similar functions, where small-talk is unnecessary. 
In five minutes of painfully embarrassing conver- 
sation with Milly and her brother Anthony, poor 
Blakeley discovered this social gulf and plunged 
headlong into its depths. 

But every awkward situation has its curtain, and 
at last the dinner-gong came to Blakeley's relief. 
The constraint so keenly felt in the drawing-room 
was modified at the dinner-table, and under the 
influence of a good dinner and plenty of indif- 
ferent champagne, the manufacturer began to 
assert himself. In the intervals of the merchant's 
loquacity. Sir Daniel told some of his best Crimea 
stories ; and if the conversation slackened, Deveral 
was ready with some amusing reminiscence of his 
sea life. The dinner was, indeed, less constrained 
than might have been expected ; and when Agnes 
gave the ladies the signal to quit the table she had 
already determined to broach the perilous subject of 
Deveral's debts before Mr. Thornton left the house. 

"See that he gets plenty of the port wine," 
she whispered to Deveral, as she passed him at 
the dining-room door. " I shall speak to him 
to-night." 




CHAPTER VIII 

After the men had returned to the drawing-room, 
and while whist and music were in progress, Agnes 
beguiled Mr. Thornton to her father's study, on the 
plea of showing him a portrait of Sir Daniel which 
had been exhibited in the Academy a year or two 
previously. She closed the door behind them, 
and listened patiently for several minutes to the 
pompous criticisms of her guest. 

"Papa will be so pleased," she said, "to hear 
that you consider the portrait a fine work of art. 
It was presented to him, you know, by his friend 
Lord Farnham. They served together in the 
Crimea." 

" How clever it is of you," she continued, " to 
have found time to study art in the whirl of a 
great commercial career. But there," she added 
flatteringly, "I have noticed that successful men 
are often many-sided. My father, for instance, 
sometimes regrets that he did not devote his life 
to literature instead of to the army ; and he has 
certainly been wonderfully successful with his mili- 
tary books. Now you, Mr. Thornton, I am sure, 
would have become a great artist had you chosen 
art as your career." 

" You are probably right," said the manufacturer 
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simply. " Many of my friends have formed the 
same conclusion. The keynote of success in any 
career, my dear young lady, is determination, will, 
energy- — in short, force of character. I could 
scarcely have failed in any walk of life, and, as 
you know, my success in business has been con- 
siderable. I may say that I owe my present 
position to my own determination, for my father 
gave me no education worth mentioning. But I 
must not be tempted to talk of myself," he added. 
" Shall we return to the drawing-room ? " 

" Stay a few minutes," said Agnes. " They will 
not have finished the rubber yet, and I want to 
speak to you about my brother Deveral's affairs." 

Mr. Thornton glanced sharply at her and sat 
down again. Although a vain man, he was no 
fool in business matters. The warnings of his 
wife crossed his mind. " You have something to 
say connected with your brother's pecuniary posi- 
tion ? " he inquired uneasily. 

"Yes, Mr. Thornton, that is precisely what I 
wish to speak about. Deveral is a dear, good fel- 
low, but you may have noticed that he is a little 
careless about money matters ? He has no head 
for figures. I find that he has not yet spoken to 
you about his little difficulties." 

" No, I have heard nothing," said Mr. Thornton. 
" If he is in debt, he should have acquainted me 
with the fact when he proposed for my daughter. 
In that case I should certainly have desired him to 
pay his debts first and his addresses afterwards." 

" He ought to have told you," admitted Agnes. 
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'' But Deveral is such a child about money matters 
— positively a mere child." 

"I'm sorry to hear it," said Mr. Thornton 
grimly. " Pray may I inquire the extent of his 
childish liabilities ? " 

** Oh, his debts are not serious ; you would con- 
sider them trifling, I'm sure. What I chiefly 
wished to speak about is my brother's very small 
income. His naval pay is scarcely ;6^2oo a year." 

" I understood that his pay was small, certainly," 
said Mr. Thornton ; " but I suppose your father 
makes him some allowance ? " 

" Well, no," said Agnes. " The fact is, dear Mr. 
Thornton, that my father's expenses are so heavy 
in proportion to his income — we have to entertain, 
you understand — it is impossible for him to help 
any of my brothers in that way." 

" Then has he only his naval salary ? " asked 
Mr. Thornton. 

" He has good prospects of promotion too," re- 
plied Agnes. " Deveral is a thorough sailor, and 
with my father's interest to help him, he is sure to 
rise. The captains in the navy are well paid, you 
know. Some of them get a thousand a year." 
Agnes knew that interest still played an important 
part in the navy, and may have believed it pos- 
sible that Sir Daniel's influence would prove a suffi- 
ciently powerful lever to raise her idle brother to 
the captains' list. Her confident tone imposed 
upon Mr. Thornton. He believed Deveral to be 
clever, and did not know that he was utterly 
lacking both in ambition and application. 
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" Well, Vm glad to hear that his prospects are 
so good," he said. "The sooner he becomes a 
captain the better ; but I am prepared to make my 
daughter a sufficient allowance. They certainly 
could not begin housekeeping upon ;^200 a year." 

" Exactly, dear Mr. Thornton. I knew you 
would act generously." 

" I shall be prepared," said Mr. Thornton pom- 
pously, "to allow Violet ;£'300 a year. I presume 
that will be sufficient for a lieutenant's wife ? " 

"Quite sufficient for an ordinary lieutenant's 
wife . . . but " 

" But what. Miss Leyton ? " 

" They ought to be able to entertain," suggested 
Agnes. " I wish you could allow them ;£'400 a 
year." 

" I will consider the matter," said Mr. Thornton 
stiffly. " I wish my daughter to be comfortably 
settled, of course, and I will do what I can to ad- 
vance her husband's prospects." 

"Thank you ; how generous you are," said 
Agnes. "But about these unfortunate debts of 
Deveral's ? " 

Mr. Thornton compressed his thin lips and 
frowned. " I cannot be expected to pay his 
debts," he said, in a tone of annoyance ; " and I will 
not permit Violet to marry him whilst he is in 
debt. I ought to have been told of this before." 

" I admit it," said Agnes ; " but let me explain 
the circumstances." 

" I really do not wish to discuss the matter, Miss 
Leyton. Deveral must pay his debts before he 
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marries my daughter. He had better speak to Sir 
Daniel on the subject." 

But Agnes was not so easily to be turned from 
her purpose. She felt no delicacy in continuing 
the discussion. " I had hoped so much," she per- 
sisted, "that you would help my brother, if only 
for Violet's sake. Deveral is careless, but young 
men will be young men, you know. I feel sure 
he would be grateful for your aid, Mr. Thornton." 

" What does he owe ? " asked Mr. Thornton 
doubtfully. " How did he get into debt ? " 

Agnes had expected to be sharply questioned, 
and was prepared with her answers. She was 
determined to screen Deveral as much as possible ; 
she felt that it might be fatal to her plan to tell 
the bald, uncompromising truth. She was not 
an habitually untruthful woman ; but she never 
hesitated to lie in an emergency. She proceeded 
now to give Mr. Thornton a plausible explanation 
of her brother's difficulties, suppressing the real 
facts without scruple. 

Whether Mr. Thornton fully believed the story 
may perhaps be doubted. He listened attentively, 
and asked no questions. He was confronted with 
the startling fact that Deveral owed a thousand 
pounds, and the manner in which the debt had 
been contracted was to Mr. Thornton a secondary 
consideration. What he wanted was some guar- 
antee of more judicious conduct in the future. 
Mr. Thornton could have discharged this debt 
without much inconvenience ; but the guarantee 
of reform was what he required. Failing this, he 
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felt that it might be his imperative duty to break 
ofiF the engagement. 

'' I think I shall have to speak to Sir Daniel/' 
he said doubtfully. " What you tell me of your 
brother's affairs is very disturbing. I begin to 
fear that the marriage will be impossible." 

"Surely it is not so serious," protested Agnes. 
" Pray think it over, Mr. Thornton, and make some 
allowance for my brother's difficult position." 

" To be frank with you," said Mr. Thornton, " I 
am not at present considering Deveral at all. I 
have to consider my daughter's happiness. Deveral 
has not been open with me. Miss Leyton.*' 

" He always meant to tell you," said Agnes. 
" He was so afraid of incurring your disapproval. 
Surely you will not be so harsh as to separate 
these happy young lovers ? You are too kind- 
hearted and generous to do so." 

*' I must do what is best for Violet," said Mr. 
Thornton uneasily. "She cannot marry a man 
weighed down with debts and difficulties." 

" They are so devoted to each other," persisted 
Agnes ; " and after all, Mr. Thornton, it would in 
some ways be a good marriage for your daughter. 
You would not like her to marry a man without 
position in society ? " 

" I am very proud of my daughter," said the 
manufacturer. " I think she is fit to marry anybody." 

" So she is," agreed Agnes diplomatically ; " and 
all the more reason that she should make a good 
match in the social sense. Come, Mr. Thornton, 
what is a thousand pounds to you, after all ? " 
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" It is not that I should grudge paying his debts," 
exclaimed Mr. Thornton ; " but how can I feel sure 
that Deveral would make her a steady husband ? " 

" He will, I am sure he will," said Agnes. " Free 
him from these debts, Mr. Thornton, and you will 
not find him ungrateful. A good wife will steady 
him. He would never get into difficulties again." 

" I make no promise," said Mr. Thornton guard- 
edly. " After what you have told me, it is impera- 
tive that I should consult Sir Daniel. Your father 
is a man of honour ; I shall be guided by his 
advice." 

"No doubt you are right," said Agnes doubt- 
fully ; " but pardon me if I make a suggestion. 
My father is very proud, Mr. Thornton. If you 
allude to Deveral's debts, I know that he will think 
you expect him to pay them. He may conclude, 
in short, that you imply a reproach." 

" I am obliged to you for the suggestion," said 
Mr. Thornton unsuspiciously. " I shall be careful 
to make no direct allusion to your brother's debts. 
I have, I need not say, the highest respect for Sir 
Daniel's character. If he assures me that Deveral 
has sown his wild oats, and is likely to make a 
steady husband, I shall be satisfied. If not, the 
engagement must be broken off at once." 

" And poor little Violet will certainly break her 
heart," suggested Agnes. "Perhaps you haven't 
thought of that, Mr. Thornton." 

"At what hour will Sir Daniel be disengaged 
to-morrow ? " inquired Mr. Thornton. 

" You will be sure to find him at his club be- 
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tween five and six," replied Agnes. " Shall I tell 
him you will call ? " 

" Pray do," said Mr. Thornton. 

Soon afterwards the Thorntons' carriage was 
announced, and the family party broke up. 
Blakeley, wishing to smoke, took the box seat, so 
that during the drive to Wimbledon Violet and her 
father were alone. 

For some time they remained absorbed in their 
own reflections. The night was fine, and the stars 
shone brightly overhead as the carriage rolled on 
through the traffic of the streets towards the 
Brompton Road. Violet leaned back against the 
comfortable cushions, and, with closed eyes, re- 
viewed the trivial events of the evening. She took 
no note of the passing traffic, the blazing windows 
of the public-houses, or the foot-passengers hurry- 
ing along upon the still crowded pavements. She 
was thinking of her lover, recalling everything he 
had said to her ; imagining perhaps all manner of 
deep meanings in the commonplace observations 
let fall by her hero. This, indeed, is the usual 
habit of lovers. They had been engaged now for 
a month, and with every day she had grown to 
love him the more, to look forward with increasing 
eagerness to his visits. 

Mr. Thornton, meanwhile, was reflecting, in 
great uneasiness of mind, upon his conversation 
with Agnes Leyton. He was beginning to see, 
though not as yet clearly, that he had been so 
far dazzled by Deveral's pleasant manners and 
family connections as to have taken his char- 
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acter upon trust. As a man of business, Mr. 
Thornton strongly disapproved of debts, and the 
special pleadings of Agnes had failed to satisfy 
him. The warnings of his wife recurred to him ; 
for in the light of this unpleasant revelation, it 
seemed possible that her estimate of Deveral's 
character might have been correct. She had in- 
sisted that it was his duty to make inquiry into 
Deveral's antecedents, and he felt now that it 
would be impossible for him to shirk that task. 
He recognised that he had been too hasty in 
consenting to the engagement ; but, on the other 
hand, he was by no means disposed to admit 
his lack of caution to his domineering wife. 
The prospective triumph of Mrs. Thornton was 
an important factor in the new situation, yet he 
wished above all to act in Violet's interests. 

He glanced at her furtively, and caught a 
glimpse of her pretty, wistful face as the car- 
riage whirled past a gas-lamp. Of all his children 
Violet was by far the most dear to him. He was 
proud of her beauty, her amiability, and above all, 
perhaps, of her refinement. He felt extremely 
loath to shatter her dream of happiness by the 
harsh, mediaeval method of ordering her to give 
up her lover. He almost wished he had possessed 
the necessary hardness of character to have enabled 
him to adopt that time-honoured course. 

Violet opened her eyes and turned to him. 
" Did you speak to me, papa ? I was dreaming, 
I think." 

" I have something serious to say to you, my 
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dear/' said the manufacturer. " Please give me 
your attention." 

The carriage had now passed out of the brightly 
lighted streets and was nearing Putney. The dark- 
ness made it easier for Mr. Thornton to speak. 

"Oh, father, what is it? Is it anything about 
Deveral ? " 

*' Yes, my dear, I'm sorry to say it is. I have 
heard something about young Leyton to-night 
which has greatly disturbed me." 

"Perhaps it isn't true, papa," suggested Violet 
faintly. " Who has been speaking to you against 
him ? Surely not Sir Daniel ? " 

" No, not Sir Daniel, my dear ; and to be 
precise, no one has been speaking against him." 
Here Mr. Thornton hesitated. 

" Well, father, I am listening. Why don't you tell 
me ? What can you have heard to disturb you ? " 

" He is deeply in debt," said Mr. Thornton. 
" He owes a thousand pounds. Miss Leyton told 
me so herself." 

The announcement was to Violet almost a relief. 
It is not a criminal offence to contract debts, and 
inexperienced young ladies cannot be expected to 
realise that debts usually imply vicious habits, 
self-indulgence, or even downright dishonesty. 
Perhaps, even at this early stage of her connec- 
tion with Deveral, Violet may have vaguely feared 
that she was about to learn something far more 
disturbing to a loving woman's heart than the 
comparatively trivial announcement that he had 
been found guilty of extravagance. 
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" If Miss Leyton told you this, I suppose it must 
be true/' she reluctantly admitted. " I am sorry 
to hear it, papa ; but why need you be so greatly 
disturbed ? I suppose many young ofiKcers get 
into debt, do they not ? " 

" But this is a large debt," said Mr. Thornton. 
''A man with ;^200 a year has no business to owe 
a thousand pounds. You do not appear to under- 
stand the gravity of this discovery." 

"What do you mean, papa?" cried Violet 
anxiously. 

" I mean, my dear, that I ought not to allow 
you to marry a poor man with extravagant habits." 

" Not allow me to marry Deveral ? Oh ! you 
can't be serious, papa. You cannot mean to 
separate us now. I — I can't give him up. I 
cannot I " 

There was such a tone of anguish in her voice 
as she uttered her passionate remonstrance that 
Mr. Thornton's firmness failed him. He felt that 
he should be firm, but he lacked the needful 
brutality. 

" Hush, my dear child ; pray do not agitate 
yourself," he said nervously. "I have not yet 
decided what ought to be done." 

With womanly intuition Violet's hopes revived, 
and she at once began to frame excuses for her 
lover. Had she learned that Deveral had been 
leading a dissolute life, had she even dimly sus- 
pected him of mercenary conduct, pride would 
have supported her then, and she might have 
consented to give him up. But his debts she 
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readily forgave him ; she had no comprehension 
of the possible enormities underlying a young 
man's extravagance. 

During the ascent of the long hill between 
Putney and Wimbledon,' she continued to plead 
earnestly for her lover, and framed a thousand 
innocent excuses for his offence. " He will never 
get into debt again, papa. Tm sure he won't. 
You know I am a good manager, don't you ? 
and when we are married everything will be so 
different for him. ... I can't give him up, papa. 
You don't understand how much I love him. If 
you send him away I shall never never marry 
any other man, and — and — it will break my 
heart." 

" There, there, my dear, pray do not cry," said 
her father. "What will your mother think if 
she sees red eyes when we get home ? " 

"You won't tell mamma. Pray do not tell 
her," entreated Violet. 

" No, no, I will not at present mention the sub- 
ject to her," said Mr. Thornton very readily. 

When they reached home the family had already 
retired, and Blakeley was too sleepy to note his 
sister's tear-stained cheeks. The butler barred 
the front door, and went off yawning to bed. 
Mr. Thornton went to his study, lit the gas, and 
sat thinking for nearly an hour. He dreaded the 
immediate and obvious consequences of breaking 
the engagement even more than the responsibility 
of giving his consent to the marriage. It is the 
nature of weak men to take shelter in compromise, 
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and Mr. Thornton had grasped instinctively at the 
compromise of shifting the burden of responsibility 
to the shoulders of Sir Daniel Leyton. So at last 
he determined to be guided by the result of the 
coming interview with Sir Daniel. 

It was past midnight when he ascended to his 
bedroom on the floor above. He had to pass 
Violet's room, and on reaching the head of the 
corridor he saw a thin ray of light proceeding 
from the half-open door of her chamber. Violet 
had been waiting for him. She emerged silently 
into the corridor, candlestick in hand. 

Apparently she had been in bed, for her long, 
dark hair, usually so smooth and neat, was tossed 
about her shoulders in picturesque disorder, and 
hung down over a pale yellow dressing-gown 
which she had hastily assumed. Her shapely 
little feet were bare, and the tears were still wet 
upon her cheeks. " Papa," she moaned piteously, 
" I cannot sleep ; I'm so miserable." She stretched 
out her white arms to her father with a beseeching 
gesture, and he gently- stroked her tangled locks 
as her head sank upon his shoulder. The candle 
guttered in the draught of the passage, and some 
of the grease dripped steadily upon his coat sleeve. 
Mr. Thornton noticed it, but did not move. Pre- 
sently she raised her head and drew him into her 
room. Mr. Thornton felt his feeble resolves crum- 
bling away as he watched her distress. He softly 
shut the door, fearing their voices might disturb his 
wife. "Oh, I have spoilt your dress-coat," said 
Violet miserably. " Let me try to get the grease off." 
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" It doesn't matter, my dear," said Mr. Thornton. 
" If Pearce cannot remove the stains, I can buy 
another." 

" How kind you are to me, papa ; how kind 
you have always been." 

" Yes, my dear, yes ; I hope so," said Mr. 
Thornton. " You know I want you to be happy." 
He had hoped that she would not revert to the 
subject of the engagement, but now she did so. 

" I shall never be happy again," she said brokenly, 
"if you send him away. Please, please forgive 
him. I love him so much, father. How can you 
expect me to give him up now we are engaged ? " 

" We had better talk no more of this to-night," 
said Mr. Thornton. " You are agitated, my dear. 
Try to sleep." 

Violet must have guessed that he was yielding, 
and she wisely refrained from further argument. 
Woman's tongue is a potent weapon, but not so 
potent as her tears. 

Mr. Thornton kissed his daughter tenderly, and 
went sadly to bed. He was now more than ever 
disposed to shirk his parental responsibilities. 



CHAPTER IX 

It was on the following morning that the Reverend 
John Markham returned to Putney to resume his 
duties in the parish. He had been absent for 
nearly four weeks, having been hastily summoned 
to the north of England to attend the death-bed 
of his nearest relative. The deceased lady, John 
Markham's maternal aunt, had selected a most 
inappropriate moment for her departure from the 
world. She had fallen ill during Violet's wooing ; 
she had telegraphed for her nephew a few days prior 
to Deveral's proposal, and had lingered upon her 
death-bed for a fortnight. In one single particular 
the good old lady resembled the Merry Monarch : 
like him, she had been ''a most unconscionable 
time a -dying." Had she consulted the welfare 
of her nephew, she would assuredly have departed 
this life a few months earlier. Old people, and 
especially rich old people, are prone to be incon- 
siderate in these matters to the verge of selfishness. 
Markham's aunt was over seventy when she passed 
away, and a few months of sick-room life, more 
or less, could scarcely have mattered to her. She 
died six months too late to benefit her favourite 
nephew by her well-meant bequest of ^^i 0,000. 
Markham, who was much attached to the old 
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lady, sat day after day at her bedside, and watched 
the feeble life flickering to its close. She suffered 
little pain ; it had comforted her to listen to her 
nephew's voice, to hold his strong hand in her 
weak grasp, to join with him in prayer. The 
curate was no stranger to death-bed scenes, and 
well knew how best to soothe the last hours of 
the dying. He had had no expectation of inherit- 
ing any considerable legacy ; he had tended his 
aunt as a simple duty, and out of gratitude for 
many small marks of her favour in past years. 
There were several other nephews and nieces, and 
he had supposed that his aunt's money would 
be divided. For although a very poor man, 
and dependent upon his curacy, Markham was 
quite incapable of scheming. He had left such 
tactics to his cousins, and the parasites had been 
disappointed. 

There had been moments during his aunt's last 
illness when Markham had felt strongly tempted 
to plead the necessity of returning to his work 
at Putney. The constant visits of Deveral Leyton 
to the Thorntons' house had caused him much 
anxiety ; and though he had little hope of winning 
Violet himself, it tortured him to speculate upon 
what might occur during his absence. But he 
was a singularly truthful man, and would not frame 
an excuse for leaving his aunt's bedside. His vicar 
had given him permission to remain away as long 
as he thought fit. Towards the end, and as the 
old lady grew weaker, he had been able to do but 
little for her ; yet she still seemed to take pleasure 
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in holding his hand and listening to his voice. He 
felt that it would be cruel to leave her, and so 
remained to the end. He was necessarily detained 
still further by the funeral, and then had followed 
the reading of the will. He was astonished to 
find that his aunt had bequeathed to him the bulk 
of her little fortune ; as much astonished, indeed, 
as any of his disappointed rivals. Then he had 
felt a sudden gleam of hope. He was no longer 
a struggling curate with £120 a year ; the legacy 
would enable him to aspire, without presumption, 
to the woman he had loved so long and so hope- 
lessly. 

Markham cared little for money, but there are 
few men, if, indeed, any at all, wholly indifferent 
to the solid advantages which money commands. 
He had hitherto lived in absolute poverty, without 
complaint. The actual belly pinch of hunger he 
had not, perhaps, experienced ; but the curate 
dependent upon his slender pay is often more to 
be pitied than the very beggar whom he relieves ; 
and more especially is this the case when the 
clergyman happens to be a man of gentle birth. 
Markham was the son of a poor gentleman ; and 
unless a man has brains, energy, and ambition, 
there can be no worse heritage. Gentility is but 
thin armour wherewith to withstand the shafts of 
poverty ; far better is it for a poor man to be 
hide bound, with that indifference to refinement 
which is often the natural attribute of clownish 
birth. Markham was not the man to push his 
own fortunes in the Church, or perhaps in any 
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other calling. In place of ambition, he was ham- 
pered with a strong sense of duty, and his abilities 
were merely respectable. Full of religious zeal, 
and with a dormant fanaticism in his blood, John 
Markham might have won a martyr's crown, but 
never in any age a bishop's mitre. 

After the funeral and reading of the will he had 
travelled by the night mail to London, feverishly 
impatient to meet Violet again. During the long 
journey he had ample leisure to reflect upon the 
extraordinary change in his position due to his 
aunt's legacy. With a private income of nearly 
four hundred a year he would be able to marry ; 
he might even look forward, he thought, to ulti- 
mate advancement in the Church. He hoped that 
Mrs. Thornton would no longer regard him as an 
ineligible suitor, and felt the hope to be justified 
by her recent kindness. But the possibility of 
parental opposition to his hopes sank into insig- 
nificance beside the dangerous rivalry of his lady's 
new admirer. Violet's growing intimacy with 
Leyton had filled the curate's mind with dismal 
forebodings. His fears had made him reluctant to 
quit Putney, even at the call of duty. A month ago 
he had had no real hope of winning Violet ; the 
hope had been born with the reading of the will. 

Too restless to sleep, he caught the first train to 
Putney, instead of resting at an hotel in London, 
and reached the quiet little station at nine o'clock in 
the morning. A porter, who knew him, offered to 
carry his single portmanteau to his lodgings, and 
Markham walked briskly towards the High Street, 
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glad to stretch his muscles after the long journey 
in a cramped railway carriage. It was a beautiful 
morning in spring. The sun shone out bravely 
upon the grey river, lending an artificial brightness 
to its town-polluted depths, and spangling the surface 
of the water with dazzling bubbles. He stood for 
a few moments upon the solid arched bridge, look- 
ing down at the boats and barges and the dirty 
tugs, pufHng and shrieking, as they passed below 
him on the ebb tide. A great barge, laden to the 
water's edge with coal, floated easily down the 
stream, aided by her sail, and deftly glided between 
the arches of the bridge, under the casual guidance 
of a slouching helmsman. The family were break- 
fasting in the stern upon coffee and bread and 
butter, and the hot smoke of the galley-fire floated 
up into Markham's face as he leant over the para- 
pet. He remembered that he was hungry, and 
walked on towards his lodgings. Passing a barber's 
shop in the High Street, he stepped in to be shaved 
before presenting himself to his landlady, and took 
a seat. The barber and his small assistant were 
both busily engaged, and two or three customers 
with prior claims to Markham were waiting with 
stolid patience to have the stubble scraped from 
their chins. The annoyances and discomforts of 
shaving, accumulated over a term of years, may 
surely be regarded by man as equivalent in the 
aggregate to the sharper pangs suffered by the 
gentler sex ever since the expulsion of Eve from 
Paradise. 

It is the habit of all good barbers, and a few 
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bad ones, to encourage conversation for the amuse- 
ment and beguilement of their impatient clients. 
When one is in haste to get about one's daily 
business, there are few greater aggravations than 
the delays incidental to a public shave. 

" Next, please," said the barber briskly, as he 
gave a final scrape to the rubicund cheeks of a 
portly publican, and made rapid dabs at it with 
the dingy sponge common to all comers. The pub- 
lican paid his penny and departed, bleeding from 
several inglorious wounds. Another tradesman took 
the chair, a prosperous local grocer who supplied 
most of the big houses of the neighbourhood. 

" Any news, Mr. Smart?" inquired the barber, as 
he adjusted the towel, and paused for a moment, 
shaving-brush in hand. 

"No, Mr. Noakes," said the grocer, as he re- 
signed himself to the daily torture ; " nothing 
fresh as I'm aware on." 

" Ah, then, perhaps I can give you a bit of news," 
continued the barber, and he plunged into local 
gossip. Presently a clatter of hoofs was heard in 
the High Street, and a smart phaeton, drawn by two 
horses, whirled rapidly past the shop and across the 
bridge. " There goes Mr. Thornton's trap," said 
the barber, without looking up. " I can always tell 
the time to a minute by his passing my shop. To 
think now what a heap of money can be made by 
selling billiard-tables ! There isn't any gentleman 
about here drives a better pair of horses than Mr. 
Thornton, and I'm told he's spent a power of money 
on his house since he bought it." 
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" You're right," said the grocer. " He must have 
spent thousands on his improvements — let alone 
pictures. Lord ! if I was rich, I wouldn't chuck 
my brass away on paintins' — not me." 

" Speaking of Mr. Thornton," continued the 
barber, " reminds me of another little bit of news 
that may interest you, Mr. Smart." 

" What's that ? " asked the grocer. 

" Well, I'm told that Miss Thornton is a-going to 
be married. That ought to be a chance for you 
with the groceries, Mr. Smart." 

" Weddins' is very good for trade, certainly," said 
the grocer, with dignity ; " and Mrs. Thornton is 
a furst-rate customer of mine, I will say. I ain't 
heard nothin' myself about Miss Thornton gettin' 
married." 

Markham overheard this gossip with a beating 
heart. He pulled his hat over his eyes and tried to 
conceal his agitation behind an ancient comic paper. 
He felt a sickening apprehension of disaster. But 
perhaps the chattering barber was at fault. The man 
was a notorious gossip. He listened intently, strain- 
ing his ears to catch the rest of the conversation. 

" Oh yes," resumed the barber confidently, " the 
young lady's engaged right enough. I forget the 
gentleman's name — Langdon, or something like 
that — but I had the news from our milkman, who's 
got a sister in service at Mr. Thornton's house." 

Markham rose from his seat and staggered to- 
wards the door. He felt sick and faint ; he longed 
to be clear of the wretched gossip of the shop and to 
be alone. Instinctively he felt that the report was 
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true, that his new-born hope was shattered. But 
as yet he would not believe it. He would make 
further inquiries. 

" Ain't you well, sir ? " asked the barber. " You 
do look bad for sure. Jim, get the gentleman a 
glass of water." 

Muttering that there was nothing the matter with 
him, and without so much as thanking the gossip- 
ing barber for his inquiries, Markham staggered 
out of the shop and walked on towards his lodgings 
like a man in a dream. He remembered dully that 
he had still to obtain confirmation of the report ; 
but he knew all the while that it would prove true. 
He knocked feebly at his door, and the landlady^ 
opening it herself, broke out into wearisome expres- 
sions of astonishment at his haggard and travel- 
stained appearance. She followed him to his rooms 
on the floor above, filled his bath, and proposed 
various dainties for his breakfast, all of which he 
languidly rejected. He had eaten nothing for many 
hours, the long fast accounting, indeed, for his 
faintness ; but now he had no heart to eat, and 
would order nothing but a cup of tea. He was on 
the point of dismissing his loquacious landlady, 
when it occurred to him that she might be able to 
confirm the report. He lacked courage to put a 
direct question to the woman, and asked vaguely 
for news. 

Thus encouraged, she overwhelmed him with a 
flood of trivial small-talk, the local accumulations 
of his four weeks' absence ; but she appeared to 
have nothing to say upon the one subject in which 
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his interest was centred. Markham writhed under 
her gossip, and presently, in his desperation, haz- 
arded a leading question. 

" I hear that Miss Thornton is going to be mar- 
ried," he said, with ill-assumed carelessness. " Is 
it true, do you know ? " 

" Why, to be sure," said the landlady cheerfully. 
" She's a-going to be married to that stout, red- 
faced, naval gentleman who rides and drives with 
her so often — Lootenant Leyton. That's the name, 
I think." 

Markham still kept his back turned, and steadied 
his voice to reply. He found it impossible, how- 
ever, to make any comment. " I must get dressed 
now," he said, " and you shall tell me the rest of 
your news later on." 

The woman retired at last, and when she had 
gone Markham locked the door and threw himself 
limply upon his bed. His aunt's legacy had come 
too late. He had no longer any personal use for 
his ;^i 0,000. 



All that day Markham remained in his room, 
battling with his misery, striving to gather up 
anew the disordered threads of his dislocated 
life. He prayed for help and guidance, in the soli- 
tude of his rooms he even wept. Towards evening 
he fell into a strange mood of religious exaltation, 
and this he regarded as the merciful answer of the 
Divine Power to his prayers. But to resume the 
old daily round of small duties seemed beyond his 
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strength ; the place, the church, the very old women 
of the parish would all remind him of Violet. So 
that night he framed a resolution, and took the first 
step towards its accomplishment. He resolved to 
renounce the pleasures and temptations of the 
world, to devote the remainder of his life to preach- 
ing the Gospel to the heathen in foreign lands. 



CHAPTER X 

Two months passed, and the obstacles which 
threatened to intervene between Violet and Deveral 
had melted away. Mr. Thornton, satisfied with 
the result of his interview with Sir Daniel, had 
persuaded himself that he was justified in yielding 
to Violet's entreaties. He did not reflect that even 
clever and distinguished men are apt to make the 
best of their own indifferent offspring. 

In the interview between the two parents, no 
direct allusion had been made to Deveral's debts. 
Deceived by the subtle suggestion of Agnes, Mr. 
Thornton assumed that Sir Daniel was aware of 
those embarrassments ; while Sir Daniel, on his 
side, supposed that Mr. Thornton's apprehensions 
had been excited by the discovery of Deveral's 
extravagance in the past. Sir Daniel had paid his 
son's debts a few years previously, and did not 
know of the more recent difficulties. Thus, he 
was exceedingly loath to speak harshly of his son, 
whom he regarded, in some respects, as the most 
promising of his children. Anthony and Rice were 
neither of them likely to make any stir in the 
world ; but Deveral inherited some share of his 
father's ability. Sir Daniel still hoped that he 
would distinguish himself in the navy ; for, like many 
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successful men, he was keenly desirous that his 
mantle of distinction should descend to a younger 
member of the family. " Stick to the navy, my 
boy," he had often said ; " stick to the navy and 
win a peerage. If we have a war, I know you will 
do us credit." 

He had done all in his power to advance his 
son's interests ; and seeing him only at long inter- 
vals, when he obtained leave or brief intervals of 
half-pay. Sir Daniel knew but little of Deveral's 
character. As a boy he had been idle and mis- 
chievous, and Sir Daniel had flogged him regularly. 
Then he had been sent to sea, and had become a 
mere bird of passage in the home circle. The old 
soldier cared little about naval affairs, and knew 
none of Deveral's captains. He heard, in con- 
sequence, no disturbing reports of his son, and 
assuredly had no real conception of his vicious 
tastes or idle habits. 

So, when pressed by Mr. Thornton to give 
Deveral a character, Sir Daniel had not hesitated 
to speak well of him. Agnes had persuaded him 
that the marriage would benefit Deveral, and Sir 
Daniel was not the man to stand in the way of a 
son's advancement. 

The manufacturer returned to Wimbledon and 
informed Violet that his doubts had been set at rest. 
He would no longer, he said, withhold his consent 
to the marriage ; and he hoped, please God, that 
she would never have reason to regret her choice 
of a husband. As for the debts, Mr. Thornton 
promised Violet that they should be paid, but 
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cautioned her to keep this matter a secret from 
her mother. And Violet, who was alone with her 
father in his study, had thrown her arms about his 
neck and thanked him warmly for his generosity 
and kindness. She looked so radiantly happy that 
Mr. Thornton banished all lingering doubts, and 
experienced a glow of pleasure in the renewed 
happiness of his daughter. 

" My dear," he said, with some emotion, " you 
knew that I would not, for all the wealth of Lom- 
bard Street, cause you a day's needless pain. You 
must not blame me because I thought of breaking 
off your engagement." 

" No, papa, I know you meant to be kind, and 
that you misunderstood Deveral. Let us forget 
all about that now, and never speak of it again." 

'* What if I had sent him away and forbidden 
you to see him again ? " asked her father. He 
spoke lightly, as though half in jest ; but, in fact, 
he was not jesting. 

Violet hesitated, and made no immediate 
reply. 

** What would you have done ? " persisted her 
father. 

*' I would rather not discuss that, papa." 

"Well, well," said her father, "perhaps I can 
guess for myself." Her reluctance to answer his 
question was, he thought, significant. He felt that 
she would have disobeyed him, and was not dis- 
pleased with his conclusion. The determination 
displayed by his usually submissive daughter seemed 
to relieve him of responsibility, and helped still 
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further to ease his conscience. Yet Mr. Thornton 
did not tell his wife of Deveral's debts. 

" I want to speak to Deveral," he said, as Violet 
was quitting the study. " Ask him to come to me 
here." 

" You won't be harsh to him, papa ? " 

Mr. Thornton pointed to his cheque-book and 
smiled. *' I said you could not marry a man who 
was in debt," he said ; " so we must get rid of 
the debts before the wedding. There, there," he 
added, " no more thanks, my dear. Run away, 
and send the young rascal to me." 

Mr. Thornton's confidence in Deveral had been 
shaken, but he was still under the influence of his 
former impressions. Deveral's assumed respect for 
himself, his bluff flattery, his genial manners, still 
weighed with the merchant. As Mrs. Thornton 
often said, in her blunt way, any flatterer could 
hoodwink Richard Thornton, at least for a time. 
In actual business he was as acute as any man in 
the City ; in domestic life he displayed but little 
acumen ; and beneath his partiality for Deveral 
there was, no doubt, a tinge of snobbishness. Mr. 
Thornton had not moved much in the society of 
gentlemen ; and though he often boasted of his 
humble origin, he liked to feel that he could com- 
mand the friendship of a man of assured position. 
He would not have truckled to a duke, but would 
gladly have entertained the whole peerage at his 
hospitable board. But in these days he was still a 
Conservative, and took in the Times. In his later 
years he abandoned that respectable journal in 
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favour of the Comet, and became a pronounced 
Radical — in the abstract. 

Mr. Thornton was scrupulously honourable in 
money matters, and had never in his life borrowed 
money without repaying it to the last farthing. 
Desirous of acting generously towards Violet's 
future husband, it did not occur to him as remotely 
possible that Deveral's code of honour might differ 
widely from his own. So, having decided to pay 
the debts, Mr. Thornton coupled his handsome gift 
with but one condition. " I only ask you, my dear 
fellow," he said gravely, " to give me your word of 
honour that you will keep within your income for 
the future. If you give me that promise, I am sure 
you will keep it like a gentleman." 

Deveral recalled his own father's stern reproaches 
on a similar occasion, and was touched by Mr. 
Thornton's confidence. He was not devoid of good 
intentions, and very likely meant to keep the pro- 
mise which he unhesitatingly gave. Self-indulgent 
men periodically form prudent resolutions. 

" And now," said Mr. Thornton, opening his 
cheque-book and dipping his pen in the ink, " what 
is the full amount of your liabilities ? " 

Deveral hesitated. His creditors were pressing 
him for a thousand pounds, but there were also 
other and more recent debts of which his sister had 
no knowledge, and he also owed Agnes the ;£200 
which she had advanced. 

" Well," said Mr. Thornton, " what sum do you 
need to set you free ? Miss Leyton told me a 
thousand pounds, but if it is more, say so." 
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Surely an extravagant young man could have 
wished for no better invitation ; yet Deveral threw 
away this opportunity, just as he had neglected all 
other chances in life. The lack of sincerity in his 
character proved a stumbling-block at this critical 
moment. Mr. Thornton sat waiting, pen in hand ; 
there was no time for reflection, and any further 
hesitation would inevitably excite suspicion. De- 
veral hurriedly estimated that thirteen or fourteen 
hundred pounds would cover his debts, but then 
Agnes had unfortunately named a thousand pounds 
as the sum total of his liabilities. It is a curious 
but well-established fact, that young men in debt 
can rarely be induced to make full confession. 
Deveral was the last debtor in the world to prove 
an exception to the rule. 

" Eleven hundred pounds," he said cheerfully, 
'* will clear me." 

Mr. Thornton filled in the cheque, blotted it 
carefully, and handed it to Deveral. " There," he 
said, " that is done With ; and now we must dress 
for dinner." 

On returning to London the next day Deveral 
had promptly cashed his cheque. He was as 
grateful to Mr. Thornton as it was in his nature to 
be, but cursed his own folly in having hesitated to 
ask for a larger sum. As he walked home from 
the bank with the notes in his pocket, the tempta- 
tion to keep part of the money overcame his good 
resolutions of the previous day. It seemed such a 
waste of money to surrender all those crisp bank- 
notes to his greedy creditors ; and, moreover, he 
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was sadly in need of ready cash. He argued that 
as the amount was insufficient for the full discharge 
of his debts, there could be no great harm in re- 
taining a small sum for his immediate wants. In- 
deed, he almost persuaded himself, by the time he 
reached home, that he was entirely justified in 
committing this dishonest action. He had been 
on half-pay for several months, and had found it 
impossible to enjoy life in London without ready 
money. To enjoy life was the only duty Deveral 
recognised, and whenever he had money to waste 
he was perfectly happy. 

So, on his return home, he had kept back ;£ioo 
and had handed one thousand pounds to his sister. 
" There you are, old girl," he said in his frank way ; 
" take it all and pay it away for me to the infernal 
duns. But it's a pity," he added ruefully, "that 
you told old Thornton I owed only a thousand. I 
believe he would have been good for another two 
hundred, and then I could have paid off my debt 
to you." 

"Well, it can't be helped now," rejoined his 
sister. " You must pay me when you can." 

" You're a right good sort," said Deveral ; " I'll 
pay you some day, you may be sure." He felt 
almost disposed to offer her the half of his hun- 
dred pounds, but suppressed the impulse and said 
no more. He feared that Agnes would make a 
fuss if he admitted the retention of any portion of 
the money. And Agnes had no suspicion. She 
knew that her brother was unprincipled in money 
matters, but it did not occur to her that he might 
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have obtained more than a thousand pounds from 
Mr. Thornton. She forwarded the money to the 
creditors, and believed that she had again succeeded 
in clearing her brother from his debts. 

During the next month Deveral thoroughly en- 
joyed himself. He spent his hundred pounds on 
dinners, music-halls, little suppers, race-meetings, 
and other indulgences of a less innocent descrip- 
tion. He was still constant, however, in his visits 
to Wimbledon, and even bought a few presents for 
Violet and Agnes. These he obtained on credit, 
it being a second nature with him to throw away 
ready money recklessly and to evade cash pay- 
ment. Amongst his old creditors at the naval 
ports there was a certain Jewish tradesman named 
Moss, who kept a silversmith's shop, and also ad- 
vanced money to such naval and military officers 
as could offer tolerable security. Deveral had 
owed this man upwards of j^Soo, and the debt 
having been discharged, Moss had expressed his 
willingness to accommodate his old customer 
again. Deveral had tossed his touting letter into 
the waste-paper basket, remembering that the Jew 
had been threatening in his recent demands for 
payment ; but he bore Moss no malice, and was 
not indisposed to reopen an account with him at 
some future time. Deveral regarded tradesmen as 
the legitimate prey of the impecunious gentleman. 
Certain unpaid debts in the Colonies, which he 
had evaded, were to him as the scalps of enemies 
to the North American savage. It was the object 
of tradesmen, he believed, to induce gentlemen to 
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incur debts, and to sell goods at one hundred per 
cent, above their market value. Consequently, he 
argued, the impecunious gentleman was justified 
in evading payment by every means in his power. 
He felt the sort of mingled respect and dislike for 
Moss that a school-boy entertains towards the con- 
temporary who has worsted him in a stand-up 
fight. Moss had scored a victory, but the tables 
might one day be turned. 

Chancing to pay a visit to Dockhaven about this 
time, Deveral strolled one day into the High Street 
and entered the silversmith's shop. He had no 
intention of purchasing any jewellery, but Mr. 
Moss was so affable and pressing that he finally 
bought a handsome bracelet for Violet and a locket 
for his sister, and thus opened a fresh account 
with the Jew. It seemed quite necessary that he 
should make Violet a few presents, and the London 
tradesmen were not very willing to allow him 
credit. And having thus begun upon the old sys- 
tem, he subsequently ordered every trinket for his 
fiancee from the same source. 

So far, no definite date for the wedding had 
been fixed, and Deveral, freed from his difficulties 
and with money in his pockets, was in no hurry 
to surrender his freedom. It was now June, and 
there had been some talk of deferring the marriage 
until the autumn. But Sir Daniel began to grow 
dissatisfied with his son's idleness and wished him 
to go to sea again. He was slightly acquainted 
with one of the Sea Lords of the Admiralty, and 
one day, after concluding his work at the Horse 
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Guards earlier than usual, Sir Daniel walked to 
Whitehall and sent up his card to the Admiral. 
A dozen naval officers were fretting in the dreary 
waiting-room, but of these half-pay applicants Sir 
Daniel took precedence, and was almost imme- 
diately admitted to the Admiral's room. The Sea 
Lord proved courteously desirous of obliging his 
military confHre^ but Sir Daniel learned that home 
appointments were scarce. If Lieutenant Leyton 
were willing to go abroad, the Admiral thought he 
could find him a vacancy at an early date. Sir 
Daniel merely stipulated for a harbour appointment, 
either at home or abroad, and the Admiral assured 
him that he would attend to the matter. Then Sir 
Daniel took his leave, and the Sea Lord spent an 
hour of his valuable time explaining to a dozen half- 
pay officers that appointments were regulated strictly 
by merit, and without reference to family interest. 
Meanwhile, John Markham went about his duties 
in the parish with a heavy heart. His pale face 
had grown thinner, his loss of appetite a source of 
anxiety to his landlady. " I'm sure I can't think 
what's come over the poor young gentleman," she 
confided to her next-door neighbour. "He eats 
next to nothin' ; he looks as pale as a ghost ; and 
when he 'asn't got his work to do he just shuts hisself 
up in his rooms and mopes like. It's my belief he's 
troubled in his mind about somethin', and thinks too 
much about his religion. Religion's very well in its 
way, and I hold with going to church regular ; but 
what does he want a-going to Chiney for to preach 
to them dirty beasts of Chineymen, instead of 
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settling down and marrying some nice young lady ? 
I'm sure/' she added, " there's plenty of nice girls 
here who'd be glad enough to get him." 

It was true that Markham was seriously affected 
in health by his melancholy. He could not en- 
tirely avoid the Thorntons without exciting re- 
mark, but every visit he paid to the house was 
a torture to his sensitive nature. Leyton was 
generally there, and to watch Violet's tender sub- 
mission towards her accepted lover roused in the 
curate a bitter jealousy, the more bitter because 
necessarily cloaked beneath conventional courtesy 
to his rival. He had from the very first disliked 
Deveral, and now he was as near hating him as 
was possible in a man of Markham's restrained 
temperament. Against this growing animus he 
struggled in vain. In the solitude of his lodgings 
he would passionately declare that the man was 
utterly unworthy of Violet ; he would resolve to 
caution her against him. In more sober moods 
he would abandon the half-formed intention. He 
was forced to admit that his distrust of Leyton 
had no more solid foundation than his own 
jealousy, but yet he instinctively distrusted the 
man. Again and again he protested that if Violet 
had selected a worthy husband he could have 
found strength to resign himself manfully to the 
destruction of his own hopes. 

Towards Violet herself his manner showed little 
change. He clung pitifully to the bare bones of 
her friendship, and she appeared to have no sus- 
picion of his sufferings. She scarcely noticed 
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that his health had declined, but displayed a warm 
interest in his new plans. His pale cheeks flushed 
and his dark eyes glowed when he spoke to her 
of his approaching work among the Chinese, and 
on this subject Violet was well able to sympathise 
with him. She made no attempt to dissuade him 
from his project ; it would have seemed to her too 
grave a responsibility. When Markham spoke of 
the millions of ignorant heathens, cut off from 
salvation, and wallowing in detestable idolatry, 
Violet caught some sparks of the curate's fanatical 
enthusiasm, and was kindled into admiration of 
his resolve. " What a good man he is," she often 
thought. She even wished that Deveral had pos- 
sessed similar earnestness. 

Markham, meanwhile, had resigned his curacy, 
and was merely continuing his duties pending the 
arrival of his successor. His application had been 
accepted by the London Missionary Society, and 
he was to sail for Hong-Kong on the 3rd August, 
and join the Canton Mission. He was glad to 
feel that he would be far away from England be- 
fore Violet's wedding. But now fate robbed him 
of even this poor ray of consolation, and embittered 
the last weeks of his stay at Putney. He had 
avoided the Thorntons' house for a fortnight, but 
calling there after this interval, he learned that the 
marriage was to take place on ist August. 

The Naval Lord had kept his promise to Sir 
Daniel. Deveral had been appointed to the guard- 
ship at Hong-Kong, and was under orders to sail 
by troopship about the middle of August. 



CHAPTER XI 

On the eve of her wedding, Violet sat under the great 
oak tree in the garden, surrounded by her family. 

She had sent Deveral away before dinner, and 
they were not to meet again till next day. "This 
is my last night in the old home," she had said ; 
"and I should like to be alone with my own 
people. To-morrow, dear Deveral, I shall belong 
to you. Let me be alone with them to-night." 

And Deveral had consented willingly enough. 
He returned to town, and supped boisterously at 
Evans's by way of ringing the knell of his freedom 
and nerving himself for the dull respectability of 
the married state. In the small hours of his 
wedding morning he was driven home in a cab in 
company with four noisy companions, and was 
helped to bed by the butler. Yet as a rule he 
was not an immoderate drinker ; this rowdy mid- 
night bout, he told his friends, was to be his last 
taste of liberty. Deveral and his best man spent 
the rest of the night sleeping off the fumes of 
music-hall liquor ; the other men had driven away 
from the square howling snatches of ribald songs. 

The twilight of an English July slowly flickered 
into night as Violet sat dreaming over the unevent- 
ful incidents of her girlhood. She was in no mood 
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for talking, and her silence affected the other mem- 
bers of the family. Blakeley's cigar began to glow 
in the darkness, but still they sat in a silence 
only fitfully broken by some disjointed question 
or reply. The step she was about to take seemed 
to Violet a very solemn one, and now that the 
moment of separation drew near she almost wished 
that her engagement could have been prolonged. 
She anxiously reviewed her home life, chiding 
herself sternly for many omissions. It seemed 
now that she might have done so much more for 
those whom she was about to leave. In the coming 
years she felt that she would be regarded as out- 
side the family life, and the thought chilled her. 
And what made the impending separation harder 
was the prospect of leaving England within a 
fortnight of her marriage. Hitherto the fuss and 
bustle of preparation, the selection of' clothes, the 
arrival of the wedding presents, had buoyed up 
her spirits ; but now the bustle was over, the 
boxes packed, and in a few hours she would have 
to take final leave of her old home. She would 
return, of course, but only as a visitor ; her place 
would be taken by Clara. And, although she loved 
Deveral, tears gathered in her eyes as she thought 
of these things. Under cover of the darkness she 
stealthily wiped them away. 

The silence grew oppressive. " You had better 
come indoors, Violet," said Mrs. Thornton. " The 
dew is beginning to fall." 

The lamps had been lit in the drawing-room, 
the French windows left open to catch the warm 
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breath of the summer night. Violet sat down at 
the piano, and began playing some of her mother's 
favourite melodies. In these last weeks she had 
broken through the reserve which had sprung up 
between her mother and herself. Mrs. Thornton 
was still strongly opposed to the marriage ; but 
she had, at least, been distantly polite to Deveral, 
and for this small concession Violet had been 
grateful. Presently she ceased playing and sat 
down at her mother's side. '* My very last night, 
mother," she said timidly. "You are not angry 
with me any longer, mother dear ? " 

" No, my dear child. I hope you will be happy, 
and that Mr. Leyton will prove all that you think 
him." 

" And you will try to like him, won't you, 
mother ? " 

" I shall be glad to alter my opinion of him if he 
makes you a good husband," said Mrs. Thornton. 

" But you don't believe he will, mother ? You 
have disliked and distrusted him from the first." 

" I have." 

" But why, mother ? What has Deveral done to 
offend you ? " 

"That has nothing to do with it," said Mrs. 
Thornton. 

" I know you will change your opinion of him," 
persisted Violet. " It is because you do not want 
me to marry that you can't do him justice." 

"That is untrue," said Mrs. Thornton angrily. 
Then she looked down at Violet and softened. 
"Well, well," she added, "you've been a good 
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girl at home, a dear, good girl all your life. God 
bless you, my dear. Kiss me." 

Rare tears rose to the old lady's eyes and 
dimmed her spectacles. She did not admit to 
herself that she disliked Deveral because he was 
carrying off her daughter, but there was some truth 
in the suggestion notwithstanding. Maternity may 
be broadly divided into match-making mothers and 
mothers who look with suspicion upon all suitors. 

" Mr. Markham, ma'am," announced the butler, 
and the curate entered the room. 

'* I must apologise," he said, " for so late a call ; 
but I have a special excuse for intruding." 

'* I hope nothing is wrong," said Mrs. Thornton. 

*' No ; it is only that I find myself obliged to 
leave England earlier than I expected. The 
ship sails from Gravesend to-morrow night." He 
paused a moment, and then added nervously : " I 
fear it will be impossible for me to avail myself of 
your kind invitation for to-morrow, and I thought 
— that is, I hoped I should be able to bid you 
all good-bye to-night." 

Violet laid her hand appealingly upon his arm. 
" But you promised you would read the Marriage 
Service," she said. " You are not going to disap- 
point me in that ? " 

" I shall be greatly pressed for time," he replied 
hesitatingly. 

"But surely it doesn't take long to reach 
Gravesend," persisted Violet. " Oh, Mr. Markham, 
I shall be so dreadfully disappointed. I shan't feel 
properly married unless you read the service." 
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Markham met her beseeching eyes and turned 
very pale. The light touch of her hand upon his 
arm thrilled every nerve in his body. 

" Then I will not disappoint you," he said, with 
a quiver in his deep voice. " I will keep my 
promise. Miss Thornton." 

"Thank you ; that is very kind," said Violet. 
" But how provoking about your stupid ship, 
Mr. Markham. We wanted you to come to the 
breakfast, and I thought you would have showered 
old slippers after us as we drove away. Un- 
married clergymen always have cupboards full of 
beautiful slippers, haven't they ? " 

" I have only the pair you worked for me at 
Kilburn," replied Markham. 

" I should have thought those were worn out long 
ago," said Violet. " Til make you another pair, and 
you shall have them when we meet in China." 

" No, they are not worn out," said Markham. 
" But China is a big country, Miss Thornton. I 
fear we shall not meet again for many years — 
perhaps never after to-morrow." 

" But you must come and see us if you ever 
pass through Hong-Kong," said Violet. " You 
know how much interest I feel in your new work. 
It is very noble of you to devote your life to the 
heathen, and I do hope you will avoid danger as 
much as possible." 

" What does it matter ? " said Markham, with a 
touch of bitterness which he could not conceal. 
" I shall leave few friends to mourn my loss if 
they do kill me." 
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" We care for you," said Violet gently. " I shall 
pray that your life may be preserved for the noble 
work before you. I hope you will not rashly ex- 
pose yourself to danger." 

" I shall try to do my duty," said Markham 
earnestly, his pale face glowing with enthusiasm. 
" My life is of no great consequence, but I thank 
you with all my heart for the interest you have 
shown in my future work." 

" I wish you were not going," said Mrs. Thornton 
prosaically. " It seems to me there are plenty of 
heathens in England ; and however much they may 
dislike being preached to, they can't murder you 
here, at any rate. I hope you will come back safe 
and sound, and settle in this country." 

The other members of the family now drifted in 
from the garden, and, after bidding a warm fare- 
well to his friends, Markham took his leave. Mrs. 
Thornton and Violet followed him to the hall door, 
and Violet walked on as far as the gate at the end of 
the short carriage-drive. " I have not half thanked 
you," she said, " for your beautiful wedding gift. 
I shall value it very deeply, and it will help to 
remind me daily of one of my oldest friends." 

Markham's gift was a tea-service of Crown 
Derby — a purchase that would have been far be- 
yond his means but for the recent legacy. The 
very warmth of her thanks, and, perhaps, more 
especially Violet's reference to their old friendship, 
pained him. Loving her with all the strength of 
his lonely manhood, her kindly assurance of mere 
friendship was to him as a single drop of water 
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to a wounded man parched with burning thirst. 
The anguish of leaving her was intensified by the 
perception that she did not even guess that he 
loved her. When the love fever attacks such 
dreamers as John Markham, it is a relief to avow 
the passion, however hopeless the cause. Women, 
with all their marvellous intuition, rarely sym- 
pathise with this not uncommon craving of the 
despairing lover. " So far shalt thou go and no 
farther," saith virtuous maid and flighty matron 
alike to the advancing tide of passion, ignoring, 
with feminine perversity, the uncontrollable forces 
of masculine nature. 

And so, as Violet stood under the stars with the 
tortured curate, she thanked him for his gift and 
assured him of her friendship. Her talk of friend- 
ship tempted him to declare his hopeless love ; 
but he had restrained himself for four long years, 
and with strong self-control he mastered the 
impulse. He would do nothing to forfeit her 
respect ; he would utter no word to pain her even 
now. 

" I must say good-bye to you to-night," he said 
in a hoarse voice, which grated strangely in his 
own ears. " To-morrow you begin your new life. 
I hope and pray you may be very, very happy." 
He paused a moment, struggled with his emotion, 
and added a few words. " God bless you," he 
said, " and preserve you from all misery and 
trouble." He pressed her hand, released it sud- 
denly, and hurried away down the lonely road to 
Putney without once looking back. Violet stood 
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at the gate looking after him until his gaunt figure 
was swallowed by the darkness. 



The August sun rose brilliantly upon Violet's 
wedding-day, scattering a bank of grey clouds in 
the east and tinging the Commons of Wandsworth 
and Wimbledon with varied hues. He peeped 
into the bride's chamber as she lay sleeping in her 
innocence, and threw one golden beam upon her 
straying masses of dark hair. 

Violet stirred and awoke from a troubled dream. 
For a moment she glanced anxiously about the 
familiar little room, endeavouring to recall the 
fading vision, to comprehend the cause of her 
vague uneasiness. Then she caught sight of the 
bright sunshine dancing through the half-drawn 
blinds, and her eyes sparkled. " My wedding- 
day," she thought — " my wedding-day." She re- 
joiced, not without a shade of superstition, in the 
favour of the elements. She threw off the light 
bed-clothes, w^nt to the window, looked out upon 
the familiar view of the Common. Her window 
was in the front of the house, and commanded a 
fine stretch of wild gorse, bounded by a horizon 
of distant trees. She gazed lingeringly ; then she 
knelt down beside the little bed and prayed with 
all the daring of youth for happiness — happiness 
for Deveral, for herself, for those whom she was 
about to leave behind. 

It was still early, but the hours seemed to fly. 
Soon Clara tapped at the door, bringing in a cup 
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of tea, and was surprised to find the bride already 
dressing. The sisters chatted merrily for fear of a 
breakdown ; but tears fell from the eyes of both 
when Violet bequeathed to her sister a variety of 
girlish treasures which she had omitted to pack. 
Then they kissed each other warmly, and bathed 
their faces in cold water. "You will have to 
take my place now, dear," said Violet wistfully. 
" You must try to persuade mother to be patient 
with papa, and to be more polite to his friends." 

" Oh, how horribly we shall all miss you," cried 
Clara. " I can't imagine what the house will be 
like when you're gone. It will be awful, I know." 

Violet sighed. " I should like you to miss me 
a little bit," she admitted. " I shall think of you 
all so often, and long for letters. Do you know, 
dear, I almost wish I wasn't going to be married 
after all." 

Clara laughed. "Nonsense, Vi," she said briskly ; 
"of course it must be a plunge, but you know 
you're awful spoons on Deveral. I expect you'll 
be awfully happy and jolly. How I envy you all 
the lovely dances and gaieties of Hong-Kong. 
When you come home you'll be such a fashionable 
lady we shall hardly know you." 

Violet smiled and shook her head. " I can't 
picture myself a lady of fashion," she said. " I 
only hope Deveral won't feel ashamed of me. I 
seem to know nothing of the people of his world. 
His sisters always take care to remind me that 
papa is only a merchant." 

" Horrid cats ! " cried Clara. " I hate that old 
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Agnes, nasty red-headed thing ; and as for Milli- 
centy she makes me quite sick with her airs and 
society jaw. They're not a bit like Deveral, are 
they ? He's jolly." 

" Please don't, dear," protested Violet. " I don't 
like them much, but I want to try to like them." 

" All right," said Clara, " I won't abuse them 
any more ; but take my tip, old girl, and don't 
let them snub you when you're Mrs. Deveral 
Leyton, R.N. They're not half as good as you 
are, even if their father is a general." 

How the time sped ! The hours seemed to fly 
past, and the clocks to be ever striking. Eight ! 
nine ! ten ! — only an hour now, and she would be 
starting for the church. She was excited, nervous, 
almost hysterical, but the fuss and bustle of being 
decked for the ceremony prevented her from 
breaking down. 

Below stairs the orderly routine of the house 
was dislocated. Thornton & Sons breakfasted in 
unwonted leisure at nine o'clock ; the house seemed 
full of tradesmen, carrying flowers and eatables. 
Mr. Thornton took refuge in his study with the 
morning paper ; his sons were driven into the 
garden to smoke, and wonder at the general 
impression of discomfort. Upstairs there was 
much ringing of bells and scurrying of skirts from 
room to room, the bustle centering upon the 
bride's chamber, where the mysterious rites of 
the toilette had long been in progress. And at 
last Violet was dressed. She descended the stairs 
carrying her bouquet, blushing and smiling under 
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the scrutiny of the household. The maid-servants 
fussed about her, eager to help ; Clara and Mrs. 
Thornton safeguarded her train ; her brothers 
chaffed and kissed her admiringly. She stood in 
the hall leaning upon her father's arm, and watch- 
ing the departure of the bridesmaids— -Clara, slim 
and handsome, in a costume of pale primrose tint ; 
B\2keley*s /ianc^, hot and flurried from the com- 
bined effects of tight corsets and a scanty break- 
fast. Mrs. Thornton, bristling in rich violet silk, 
looked every inch the middle-class matron, a hay- 
stack of solid respectability. The young Thorn- 
tons and bridesmaids drove off amid the cheers 
of curious urchins assembled at the gates of the 
house. 

" Now, my dear," said Mr. Thornton ; and Violet 
took his arm and entered the carriage, Mrs. 
Thornton following. 

" You look charming, my dear, quite charming," 
said Mr. Thornton huskily. " God bless you, my 
child, and don't break down in church." 

Something caught in his throat, and the mer- 
chant relapsed into unusual silence. 

His verdict was amply confirmed a few minutes 
later when the carriage drew up at the old grey 
church adjoining Putney Bridge. 

There was a subdued murmur of approval as the 
bride entered the church, and the ladies craned 
their necks to examine her dress, and exchanged 
whispers. 

But Violet saw only a confused mass of faces, 
full of eyes, and the sombre greyness of the church. 

H 
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She moved forward, clinging to her father's arm, 
her heart beating fast. She found herself standing 
before the chancel rails with Deveral at her side. 
She gave him one bright glance, and saw that he 
looked strong, manly, god-like, in his naval uniform. 
Then she lowered her eyes reverently, the soft 
notes of the organ curled through the church, and 
she centred all her pure girlish thoughts upon the 
solemnity of the strange ceremony which was to 
bind her for ever and ever to her lover. 

The music died softly away, and John Markham 
began to read, slowly and nervously : " Dearly be- 
loved, we are gathered together here in the sight 

of God " He paused, cleared his throat, and 

continued in a tremulous voice — " and in the face 
of this congregation, to join together this man and 
this woman in holy matrimony." Again he paused 
and struggled with his emotion. In the ten seconds 
which elapsed between the second pause and the 
resumption of his reading, Markham suffered the 
agonies of the damned. He longed to throw down 
the book and fly from the church ; his throat was dry 
and parched, his head throbbing. Mad thoughts 
whirled through his disturbed brain, mocking figures 
beckoned to him with bony fingers. The impulse 
seized him to strike the sleek bridegroom dead at 
his feet. Yet all the while he knew that he would 
have to play his part. 

Violet glanced up timidly. He caught her 
anxious look, noted her friendly apprehension. 
He remembered his promise, steadied himself, and 
read on ; and, as he read, his voice grew strong and 
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deep. He enunciated the impressive wording of 
the Service with an emphasis born of his anguish. 
The phrases bit into his brain, and added a hundred- 
fold to his jealous agony. Shamed and humiliated 
in his own sight, he read steadily on without flinch- 
ing. It seemed a horrible mockery of Christ, of 
the smooth-tongued bachelor St. Paul — who com- 
mended marriage as an honourable estate, of the 
defunct bishops who had framed the phrases. He 
scarcely doubted that he — the lover of the woman 
standing before him — was damning his soul with 
sacrilege. But he did not flinch : there would be 
ample time for self-abasement, possibly even for 
repentance. He had to keep his word to Violet ; 
so he read on to the end. Only once more during 
his task did his nerve fail or his tongue hesitate. 
This was when he felt, for one brief moment, the 
warm contact of Violet's fingers with his own icy 
hand. His voice rumbled and thundered with 
significance as he directed the plighting of the bride- 
groom's troth. Deveral shuffled uneasily upon his 
feet and looked annoyed. He thought Markham 
unnecessarily theatrical ; he almost fancied that the 
clergyman was threatening him with dire penalties 
should he fail in his matrimonial responsibilities. 

But the sharpest ordeal for Markham was yet to 
come. He had to pray that the woman he loved 
might be blessed with children — the children of 
his rival. He stumbled through the religious inde- 
licacies of this part of the Service with a heart of 
lead. His shame and abasement were indeed 
complete. Would the ceremony never end ? He 
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seemed to have been reading and praying and lying 
(or hours. Good God ! why had he consented to 
officiate ? But now a sort of mental stupor came 
mercifully to his relief. He read the concluding 
portion of the Service without the slightest appre- 
ciation of its import. 

Meanwhile the bridegroom, though proof against 
spiritual emotions, was to some degree awed by the 
solemnity of the ceremony. He quite honestly 
contrived to frame some vague resolutions for the 
conduct of his married life as he knelt at the chancel 
rails with Violet at his side. He felt vaguely that 
marriage was a serious business ; the ceremony 
almost alarmed him with its vows and promises, 
and his mind dwelt upon the] indissolubility of the 
contract. But now that his debts were settled and 
he was marrying a woman with some money, he 
thought it would be easy to turn over another new 
leaf. 

By men of the Deveral Leyton type marriage is 
regarded as equivalent to a moral whitewash. It 
is only after the second or third plunge into matri- 
mony that the process degenerates into a mere 
spring cleaning. 

On all hands it was declared a pretty wedding. 
Even the Misses Leyton said the bride looked well, 
and in the vestry Sir Daniel was gallantly compli- 
mentary. No one had particularly remarked the 
curate's agitation. Some attributed his hesitations 
to illness ; the majority of the spectators had con- 
centrated their attention upon the dresses of the 
bride and bridesmaids. 
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Markham duly witnessed the signing of the re- 
gister, affixed his own signature, and then stole 
stealthily away by a side door. The strains of the 
Wedding March jangled in his ears as he hurried 
from the vestry. 

A few hours later Violet stood in the hall of 
her old home, and the carriage was in waiting 
to convey her and her husband to the station. 
Though she could not restrain her tears, now that 
the moment of parting from her family had arrived, 
yet she felt excited, proud of her new wifely dignity, 
confident in the love of her husband. She kissed 
her brothers, laughing through her tears at their 
well-meant jokes ; she embraced her sister warmly, 
and clung for a minute to her mother, whispering 
her farewells. At this point the self-possessed Mrs. 
Thornton shed tears, and clasped the girl to her 
ample bosom. Violet felt the tears upon her cheek 
as they embraced, and thought that she had mis- 
understood her mother's opposition to the marriage. 
" What if she had been right after all ? " But the 
new-born loyalty to her husband swept the half- 
formed apprehension shamedly away. 

" I hate leaving you, mother," she whispered. 
" Wish me joy, dear." 

" I do, I do," sobbed Mrs. Thornton. '* I hope 
he'll always be good to you." 

" I have no fear of that, mother," she whispered 
back. " I love him, and he loves me." 

At last she escaped from her father's trembling 
arms, and ran down the steps to the carriage. 
Deveral helped her to her seat, and jumped into 
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the carriage after her amid a shower of rice and 
slippers. The whip cracked, the horses bounded 
forward, and Violet had begun her married life. 
With a full heart she leaned out of the window 
and waved an adieu to her home, and to the 
blurred group feebly cheering upon the steps. 
Then she nestled back in the carriage close to 
her husband's side. 

"Don't be vexed at my crying, dear," she 
sobbed ; " I'm so happy." 



PART II 



DELIGHT AND DOLE 



CHAPTER I 

One evening in September, some three years after 
his marriage, Deveral Leyton was taking his ease 
in the comfortably furnished ward -room of the 
guard-ship at Hong-Kong. He had dined on 
board in company with some of his messmates, and 
was placidly digesting an excellent dinner as he 
lounged in an easy-chair close to an open port. 

The fierce tropical sun had sunk behind the 
hills two hours since, and a grateful breeze from 
the eastward now curled through the Li -Moon 
Pass, gently rippling the silver surface of the har- 
bour. The stars, glowing with tropical brilliance, 
lent a soft light to the scene, and all along the 
shore-line lamps twinkled from the streets and 
houses. The still youthful British colony was 
progressing in civilisation. Here and there, on 
the mountain side and above the city, the white 
walls of the merchants' villas peeped between the 
gaps in the luxuriant foliage ; but in the year 
1867 the colony was still compact, and the villas 
only beginning to spread. On the fore-shore, the 
trading junks lay at anchor in a dense mass, their 
sails lowered, their masts rising as a forest of scaf- 
folding poles below the busy hive of the Chinese 
quarter. From this part of the city the beat of 
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gongs and of drums disturbed the stillness. Now 
and then crackers exploded loudly, rending the 
nerves of jaded Europeans, and causing intense 
pleasure to the adjacent natives. But these pesti- 
lent demonstrations of the national weakness for 
noise were too remote from mid harbour to dis- 
turb the ofl&cers of the guard-ship ; and Deveral 
lay serenely in his long chair, sipping an iced 
drink, and revelling in the comparative cool of the 
evening. 

Being a stout man, he suffered severely from 
the intense heat of the climate. He had increased 
in bulk considerably since his marriage. Now in 
his thirty-fifth year, his figure had assumed the 
rotundity of a barrel ; his face and neck were 
fleshy ; but his physical strength had not decreased, 
nor had he suffered in health. He ate enormously, 
and had become a terror to the thrifty Chinese 
messman who catered for the ofl&cers of the guard- 
ship, and made a good profit out of all his other 
masters. Deveral also drank great quantities of 
wine and beer ; but he avoided spirits, and con- 
sidered himself a temperate man on that account. 
He slaked his chronic thirst during the day with 
long tumblers full of beer or claret and soda, and 
indulged as often as he could in a quart of cham- 
pagne with his dinner. His increase of bulk 
troubled him little ; he would not have gone din- 
nerless for a week to have gained the agility of a 
ballet-girl. 

At nine o'clock the evening gun rang out from 
the forecastle and shook the old wooden ship from 
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stem to stern. Deveral's peace was still further 
disturbed by the entrance of a warrant-ofl&cer. 
He rose from his arm-chair with a muttered im- 
precation and proceeded to make the round of the 
decks, in accordance with naval custom, preceded 
by petty ofl&cers carrying lanterns. With charac- 
teristic indifference to duty he hurried superficially 
through the inspection and bade the warrant-officer 
visit the lower decks in his stead. He then 
mounted the ladder leading to the upper deck and 
made his report to the Commodore : " Rounds 
correct, sir." 

The Commodore was a wizened little creature, 
about half the weight of his first lieutenant. He 
possessed an irritable temper, a shattered digestion, 
and a meek, pale-faced wife, who lived with him 
on board the ship. He looked up sharply, like an 
intelligent monkey, when Deveral made his re- 
port, and said " Very good," as though he meant 
very bad. Deveral was about to close the cabin 
door and retire when the Commodore motioned 
to him to remain. " I am thinking," he said, " of 
paying a short visit to Macao. If anything of 
importance should happen during my absence, 
you will be so good as to communicate with me 
at once." 

"Yes, sir," said Deveral cheerfully. He dis- 
liked his captain heartily, and looked forward to 
the proposed visit with approval. 

" It is not likely that I shall be away more than 
a week," continued the Commodore ; " but if any 
important letters arrive, you can send them on to 
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me. I propose starting on Thursday or on Satur- 
day, and Mrs. Bristow will accompany me." He 
added a few more directions connected with the 
work of the ship, and then dismissed his subor- 
dinate with a curt " good night." 

Deveral returned to the ward-room and found 
that Cutler, the second lieutenant, had just come 
on board. " Are you going to sleep on board ? " 
he asked. 

" Yes," said Cutler ; ** I can't stand the mos- 
quitoes ashore. I nearly had my head bitten off 
last night." 

" Then I may as well go," said Deveral. " I 
shall be back in the morning before Divisions." 

" All right," said Cutler. " I came off partly on 
your account. It's lucky for you, Leyton, I'm not 
a bundle man." 

Deveral frowned gloomily at this hackneyed 
matrimonial jest. 

" Mind you don't get hooked, my boy," he 
replied gravely. " In our service, marriage is an 
infernal mistake and a continual expense. I was 
an ass to bring my wife to this beastly place. 
I often wish I had left her at home." 

Cutler yawned and made no reply. The ex- 
penses of matrimony did not excite his interest. 
Deveral went to his cabin to change his dress 
prior to going on shore. When he had quitted 
the ward-room, the surgeon said, " I wonder what 
induced Mrs. Leyton to marry our worthy first 
lieutenant ? " 

" Is it a conundrum ? " asked Cutler languidly. 
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"If so, I give it up. This is no weather for 
psychological inquiry." And then the subject 
dropped, because the " Makee-larn- pidgin " had 
left off pulling the punkah, and every one was 
gasping for air and cool drinks. 

Deveral stepped into a sampan alongside the 
ship, and was rowed slowly to the pier by the 
boatman and his mother-in-law. The boatman's 
wife, who usually pulled the second oar, was 
putting a swarm of dirty children to bed in some 
frowsy recess amidships. The fumes of a recent 
meal fouled the boat from stem to stern. Deveral 
swore at the boatman in pidgin English, and the 
wrinkled mother-in-law grumbled back at him as she 
bent over the heavy oar in response to his orders. 
He stepped out of the evil-smelling boat into the 
warm night air, and walked slowly from the pier 
towards the main street. A number of clamorous 
'rickshaw-men and chair-coolies surrounded him, 
soliciting his custom. He amused himself for 
some minutes by deprecating their rickety con- 
veyances, striking at the bare shins of the natives 
when they pressed too closely about him. The 
keen competition for the honour of his custom, 
the eager faces of the men, amused him. For five 
cents he could charter a 'rickshaw to the club ; 
for ten he could hire two coolies to carry him up 
the hill in a sedan-chair. He remembered the 
half-crowns he had wasted upon superfluous cabs 
in England, and laughed at the contrast. At the 
corner of the main street he stopped and hesitated, 
waving the coolies off with his stick. He had not 
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quite decided whether to spend the remainder 
of the evening at the club or to go home. The 
dockyard clock struck ten, and this decided him. 
It was too early to go home, he thought, and 
probably Violet had no ice in the house. He 
engaged a 'rickshaw and rode to the club, urging 
the panting coolie to his topmost speed, and en- 
joying the rush of air in his face. The Chinaman 
panted and sweated as he ran, and Deveral prodded 
him with his stick as farmers prod pigs at a show. 
The docility of the natives always excited his con- 
tempt. Three years' experience of Hong-Kong 
had convinced him that the Chinese were rank 
cowards, utterly incapable of holding their own 
against Englishmen. If his servants were lazy he 
thrashed them, and was mildly surprised when 
they appealed to the law-courts of the colony. 

The verandah of the club was almost empty, the 
reading-room deserted, except by one slumbering 
merchant ; but the clink of glasses indicated that 
a few members were drinking at the bar. Deveral 
glanced into this room and hastily retreated. He had 
caught sight of a man to whom he owed a gambling 
debt of a hundred dollars. He paused in the hall, 
and the fat Chinaman who kept the club accounts 
came up to him grinning and holding out a bill. 

"You no makee pay your club bill for last 
month," he said blandly. "The Secetaly say I 
makee ask you again." 

" Why didn't you send it in at the end of the 
month ? " said Deveral petulantly. " I have no 
money here to-night." 
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" I sendy in two times," said the Chinaman. 
" When you makee pay ? " 

Deveral took the account and glanced im- 
patiently at the total, amounting to some sixty 
dollars. " All right," he growled ; " tell the 
Secretary I'll settle it." 

He went upstairs to the billiard-room, where he 
found a young subaltern of the garrison practising 
nursery cannons. 

" Hulloa, Leyton," said the subaltern, " will you 
have a game ? " 

" I don't mind," said Deveral, thinking of his 
unpaid club bill. " I'll give you thirty in a hun- 
dred, if you like, and play you for ten dollars." 

The subaltern smiled and accepted the challenge. 
He had seen Deveral handle a cue on several oc- 
casions, and believed that he could beat him easily 
with a start of thirty points. He was a callow 
youth and fresh from Sandhurst. Deveral kicked 
the sleeping marker into wakefulness and the game 
began. The subaltern played a tolerably good 
game for his years, and during the first quarter 
of an hour compiled a couple of twenty breaks. 
Deveral scarcely gained upon him at all, and was 
ultimately beaten by more than the thirty points. 

"That's ten dollars to you," he said. "Shall 
we play another ? " 

" Well, really, you know, I don't think you can 
give me anything like thirty," said the subaltern. 
" I'll play you even." 

"Very well," said Deveral, "let us have an 
even game for twenty dollars. You play much 
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better than I thought you did. Those losing 
hazards of yours are first rate." 

" There was only one chap who could beat me 
at Sandhurst," said the subaltern ; " and he got 
plucked through practising too much." 

" We shall really have to start you at scratch in 
the next club handicap," said Deveral, and then 
the game began. The subaltern played even 
better than before, and, thanks to a timely fluke, 
compiled a break of thirty-two. It was, in fact, 
the youth's greatest achievement, but he received 
Deveral's congratulations with modest deprecation. 
Still he gained little by his break, as Deveral put 
together a couple of twenties immediately after- 
wards, and caught him up before he had scored 
eighty points. 

'* Close game, isn't it ? " said the subaltern 
nervously. 

"Very," returned Deveral coolly, and scored 
nine oflf the red in three simple-looking strokes. 

" I say, you do have good leaves," observed the 
subaltern. " I have no luck at all." 

Deveral's luck suddenly changed. He missed 
an elementary cannon, and the subaltern's score 
rose to ninety-four. "That's done for me," he 
said ; " you'll win now to a certainty." 

" But there is absolutely nothing to play for," 
objected the youth. " All the balls are under the 
cushions." He played for safety, leaving Deveral 
a difficult cannon. Deveral avoided the cannon 
and doubled the red into the middle pocket. 

" I really beg your pardon," he exclaimed. " I 
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hate winning by a fluke. You ought to have won 
the game." And then he ran out. 

"We must play the conqueror," observed the 
subaltern. " Our play seems to be nearly equal." 

" I'm afraid I ought to be getting home," said 
Deveral. He glanced at his watch, noting his 
opponent's eagerness with the tail of his eye. 

" Oh, we must play the conqueror," persisted the 
youth. " We'll play double or quits." 

" I think I ought to give you a few points," 
suggested Deveral, with a delicate shade of pat- 
ronage, which the subaltern at once resented. 

" I'll play you even for fifty dollars," he said 
angrily. 

"Very well," agreed Deveral, and they began 
the third game. 

The subaltern again took the lead and main- 
tained it till near the close of the game, Deveral 
keeping always ten or twenty points in rear. But 
he caught up in the eighties, and ran out with a 
small break. 

" That's sixty dollars I owe you," said the sub- 
altern ruefully. "You had the devil's own luck 
that last game." 

Deveral laughed as he pocketed the notes held 
out to him. "There is a great deal of luck in 
billiards," he admitted cheerfully. "We must 
play again another night." 

When he finally reached home about midnight 
the lights were still burning in the lower windows 
of the house. Violet heard his heavy tread upon 
the path, and looked down from the verandah. 

I 
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" Is that you, Deveral ? " she asked nervously, and 
then reassured by his voice, she went to the door 
and unbolted it. She was dressed in a cool white 
robe, and her dark hair, neatly brushed back from 
the temples, hung down below her waist in a thick 
plait. She held up her face to be kissed, and her 
husband administered a perfunctory salute. *' I 
hardly expected you to-night," she said. " It is 
very late, dear." 

" I only landed when Cutler came on board," 
he replied. " Any news ? " 

The mail had arrived that evening, and Violet, 
who was an indefatigable correspondent, usually 
received letters from her people. 

"There is bad news from home," said Violet 
gravely. " I have been dreading it for a long 
time, and now it has come." 

" Eh, what's wrong ? " asked Deveral sharply. 
" Your father hasn't failed, has he ? " 

" It has nothing to do with money matters," 
said Violet indignantly. " My father and mother 
have separated." 

" Oh," said Deveral in a tone of relief. He had 
nearly added " is that all ? " but checked himself in 
time and awaited particulars. 

" There has been a terrible break up," continued 
Violet dismally. " Mother has consented to a 
separation, and Clara is to live with her. The 
boys all remain at Wimbledon for the present, and 
papa has advertised for a housekeeper. Oh, if I'd 
been at home this might have been prevented, 
I'm wretched about it," 
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"Well, I always thought they would separate, 
sooner or later," said Deveral philosophically. " It's 
no good worrying about it, you know. They'll be 
better apart." 

" But it is so wrong, Deveral I After living to- 
gether all these years ! Oh, it is wrong ! " 

" I suppose he couldn't stand your mother's 
temper any longer," suggested Deveral. "I'm 
hanged if I could have lived with her for a year." 

" Please remember she is my mother," said 
Violet hotly. " 1 know you have always despised 
her, but you shall not abuse her to me." 

" All right, Mrs. Spitfire," said Deveral, laughing. 
" I merely said she had a bad temper. You take 
after her in that respect." 

" You haven't been home for three days, and 
now you begin quarrelUng," said Violet miser- 
ably. 

" Nothing of the kind. You jumped down my 
throat." 

" Because you abused my mother." 

" I merely said she had a beastly temper." 

" Now you're repeating it." 

" Well, so she has." 

" She hasn't." 

Deveral burst out laughing, and Violet began to 
cry. He watched her silently for a few minutes, 
and then said, " Don't be a little fool." 

She looked up with red eyes and tear-stained 
cheeks. 

" What the devil is there to blubber about ? " 
continued Deveral harshly,. "You don't improve 
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your looks by it, I assure you. Upon my soul, 
you look a regular fright." 

"Oh, I know you are tired of me," sobbed 
Violet. " You see I'm utterly miserable, and you 
sneer at my trouble/' 

Deveral stamped his foot impatiently and walked 
out of the room. His wife's distress seemed to 
him quite unreasonable : the separation of his own 
parents would not have cost him an hour's sleep. 
He did not understand that she was addition- 
ally distressed by his entire lack of sympathy. 
"What an ass I was to marry," he muttered, as he 
ascended the stairs to the bedrooms. " We don't 
hit it ofif at all, and never shall." He entered 
the nursery and glanced at the bed where his 
little daughter was sleeping peacefully under the 
shelter of the mosquito-nets. Little Nelly was 
two years old. She was a dark- haired, swarthy 
child, and rather ugly. She had tossed aside the 
sheets, and lay with limbs outstretched. Beside 
her bed was the baby's bassinet, also shrouded 
with a mosquito-net, and here lay Deveral's son, 
aged eleven months. "What an ass I was to 
marry," he thought again, as he looked at the 
sleeping children. They were as yet too young 
to interest him, and the joys of paternity seemed 
to him exaggerated. The boy had an objection- 
able habit of crying loudly during the night, and 
Nelly had already cost a good deal of money in 
clothes and doctors' bills. As he stood watching 
them the baby stirred, opened his eyes, and began 
to cry. Deveral pushed aside the mosquito-net 
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and lifted the child from the bed. He patted it 
clumsily, trying to soothe it, but the baby only 
burst into a louder roar. " S — ^sh ! you little 
beast, s — sh ! " said Deveral ; but the baby was 
not to be quieted by rough, masculine methods, 
and shrieked the more. He descended the stairs 
again, taking the child with him, and met his wife 
coming up. Violet took the baby from him, and 
quieted it with a few skilful pats and swaying 
movements of her body. She had run upstairs, 
intending to rate Deveral for disturbing the child, 
but his rough efforts to quiet it touched her, and 
she said nothing. In a few minutes the baby fell 
asleep again. Violet returned to the drawing-room, 
and found her husband reading a newspaper which 
had arrived by the mail. She put her arms about 
his neck and kissed him tenderly. 

" I'm sorry I was cross, dear," she said humbly. 

"All right," replied Deveral, suffering himself 
to be caressed ; " but I wish you'd control your 
temper. There, there," he added impatiently, 
" that's enough. You're making me hot." 

Violet withdrew her arms, and the tears again 
welled up into her eyes. But Deveral took no 
notice of her ; he was absorbed in the news from 
England. 



CHAPTER II 

The house rented by the Leytons was a modest 
structure. It formed part of a jerry-built terrace 
standing in the midst of the dense foliage three 
hundred feet above the town. Rents were high 
in Victoria in those days, and small houses scarce. 
They paid sixty dollars a month to the enterpris- 
ing landlord who owned Albert Terrace, and the 
furniture had involved considerable outlay. Violet's 
allowance from her father was ;^35o a year, 
Deveral's pay about ;^2oo ; so that very soon 
after their marriage they had begun to feel poor. 
In Hong-Kong the ubiquitous general servant 
was not to be had, and it was necessary to keep 
at least two in-door servants, besides chair coolies. 
Their combined income, which might have been 
amply sufficient in an English town, proved very 
inadequate to Deveral's needs, and he soon dis- 
covered that marriage had not materially improved 
his position. It had been a struggle for Violet to 
make both ends meet, and Deveral's confirmed 
habit of wasting money had already led to many 
ruptures between them. Violet's economic habits 
were repugnant to her husband, whilst his extra- 
vagance caused her continual anxiety. They had 
not been able to entertain much, nor was it 
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possible for them to mix on equal terms with 
the wealthy civilians of the little colony. The 
merchants of Hong-Kong lived in considerable 
luxury. Many of them kept open house, and 
were making great fortunes out of the rapidly 
developing trade with the interior ; even the 
younger men, holding subordinate posts in the 
great hongs, were rich in comparison with the 
ofl&cers of the garrison. 

As yet there were not many English ladies 
living in the colony, and Violet had made few 
friends. Mrs. Bristow, the Commodore's meek 
wife, had been civil to her ; but there were no 
more than half-a-dozen naval or military ladies 
in the colony, and Violet spent much of her time 
alone. Her amusements were restricted to call- 
ing upon these few friends, attending to the 
children, and writing long letters to her own 
folks at home. Deveral's duties, so he told her, 
kept him very constantly on board the guard- 
ship ; and he frequently spent his evenings away 
from home. Violet was under the impression 
that he had to sleep on board every alternate 
night, and, as Deveral did not encourage her to 
visit the ship, she rarely did so except to call 
upon Mrs. Bristow. At times she felt bitterly 
that she was being neglected ; but she made no 
allusion to this in her letters. In the four winter 
months, when the heat of the climate relaxed, 
there were garden parties, private theatricals, and 
even a few dances to vary the monotony of life. 
To these gaieties Violet looked forward with a 
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zest that surprised herself, and she enlarged upon 
them in her letters with innocent exaggeration. 
She wished her people to believe that her mar- 
riage had brought her happiness, and so conveyed 
no hint of her loneliness. When there were no 
gaieties to describe, she wrote enthusiastic accounts 
of her babies, or described the manners and cus- 
toms of the colony. Mr. Thornton never doubted 
that she was happy. His apprehensions died 
away completely under the influence of her cheer- 
ful letters. 

And, indeed, Violet was not altogether unhappy 
at this period of her life. The maternal instinct 
comforted her ; her pride in the babies to some 
extent compensated for Deveral's neglect. The 
halo with which she had surrounded him had, 
indeed, crumbled away : she had not many illu- 
sions left as to her husband's character. As time 
went on, she realised only too plainly that he was 
selfish, indolent, passionate, and extravagant. She 
saw that he took no interest in his profession, that 
unless greatly favoured by interest he was unlikely 
to rise. His selfishness was apparent, his temper 
often violent. Yet she still loved him devotedly, not 
any longer with the romantic passion of the earlier 
days, but with the steadfast affection of her loyal 
nature. It has already been said that Violet's 
character was conventional, and there can be little 
doubt that she regarded it as her duty as a wife 
and a Christian to love the father of her children. 
Nothing short of the grossest brutality or unfaith- 
fulness would have caused her to even think of 
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separating from him ; she felt bound to him for 
life by the most solemn ties. She framed excuses 
for his coldness and neglect ; she still tried to 
persuade herself that he loved her. Instinctively, 
at this period of fading hopes and of daily dis- 
illusions, she turned to religion for consolation. 
She prayed earnestly at the bedside of her babies, 
and some of her happiest hours were spent in 
church with little Nelly beside her. She even tried 
to convert her Chinese servants, and Deveral was 
greatly amused to find her one evening expound- 
ing the Sermon on the Mount to the assembled 
household. 

" I say, you know," he remonstrated, " you'll 
get yourself talked about if you do this kind of 
thing. You'd better drop it." 

" But surely it is one's duty to try to convert 
them," protested Violet. 

** Rubbish ! Leave that to the missionaries," 
returned her husband. " They only laugh at you 
behind your back, you may be certain. You 
can't convert a Chinaman. I'm told that every 
convert has cost the societies about a thousand 
pounds." 

" I think you are mistaken, dear," said Violet ; 
''but isn't a human soul worth a thousand 
pounds ? " 

Deveral laughed and dropped the subject. He 
never encouraged religious discussion, though he 
expressed belief in Christianity, and had a great 
contempt for freethinkers. Sometimes he even 
went to church. 
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But the conversion of Violet's servants pro- 
gressed very slowly. The cook, a fat, middle-aged 
Cantonese, with an evil smile and a weakness for 
whisky, was the only one who expressed much 
interest in the " English Joss ; " and to Violet's 
chagrin and Deveral's amusement, the convert 
shortly afterwards decamped with fifty dollars 
and a handsomely bound Bible, boasting a silver 
clasp. The cook's hypocrisy discouraged Violet, 
and chilled her enthusiasm. Europeans who live 
in China are apt to become disgusted with the 
natives after the first few months. They are 
interesting, but unpleasant. 

Violet often wondered what had become of her 
friend John Markham, and hoped to meet him 
again. She knew that he was working near 
Canton, and it seemed to her strange that he never 
visited them. But eventually she did meet him. 

One afternoon, soon after she had heard of 
the separation of her parents, she went to an 
" at home." The gathering was at the house of a 
Mrs. Plowden, the Bishop's wife, and as Deveral 
had, as usual, declined to accompany her, she 
went alone. Usually she disliked attending social 
functions without her husband, but she had been 
feeling more than usually lonely. The Palace 
(even Colonial bishops live in palaces) stood high 
above the town, and was about the size of an 
English villa. Violet's chair coolies grunted and 
sweated as they jogged along the narrow, tortuous 
path cut in the hillside, and she allowed them to 
rest many times during the ascent. She had never 
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grown indifferent to the comfort of her coolies. At 
first, the custom of being carried in a sedan-chair 
by panting servants had seemed to her cruel, and 
for a long time she had incurred the ridicule of 
other English ladies by walking. But the climate 
had sapped her strength, and she had been obliged 
to fall in with the custom of the colony. Other 
ladies were able to visit Japan during the heat of 
the summer ; Violet had not been able to aflFord 
the luxury of a change of air. 

The Bishop's wife was a large woman, with a 
homely face, and no trace of a waist. As eight 
coolies were required to carry her, she rarely 
quitted the Palace grounds. Her " at homes " 
were small and select, the invitations being limited 
to those who regularly attended the Cathedral and 
subscribed to the Church charities. Owing, per- 
haps, to the scarcity of English ladies, there was 
an ungodly tone about the society of Hong-Kong. 
This limited Mrs. Plowden's visiting list. It must be 
admitted that the entertainments at the Palace were 
dull. Mrs. Plowden overawed the ladies, and put 
their husbands to flight. Conversation was carried 
on in subdued tones, and the proceedings always 
terminated with prayer and thanksgiving for the 
afternoon tea provided. 

" I'm glad you were able to come to-day," said 
the hostess. "A gentleman connected with the 
London Missionary Society is going to speak. I 
think you will be interested." 

" Yes, indeed I shall," said Violet. " May I ask 
his name ? " 
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" Mr. John Markham." 

Here the refreshments were removed by the 
servants, and, at a sign from the Bishop, the 
visitors knelt down. There was some constraint 
when the prayers ended, everybody feeling the 
difficulty of resuming secular conversation. The 
entry of John Markham was a relief to all. Violet 
at once remarked a change in her friend's ap- 
pearance. Her first impulse was to cross the 
room and speak to him ; but he did not see her, 
and she felt constrained by the formality of the 
proceedings. His thin face, though bronzed by 
the sun, had grown cadaverous ; his dark eyes 
looked wearily out upon the world ; his white 
clothing hung loosely upon his lank figure ; his 
hair was prematurely streaked with grey at the 
temples. Violet noted these changes and won- 
dered. He looked, she thought, like a man who 
had suflFered in the hard battle of life ; yet there 
was no bitterness in the lines of his firm, clear-cut 
mouth, and for the first time she found a certain 
beauty in his striking face. It was the beauty of 
refinement rather than of feature, the rare charm 
of masculine purity. 

After a smug introduction from the Bishop, 
Markham rose to speak. He began in a quiet 
but impressive tone, making, at first, frequent 
reference to his notes ; but, as he warmed to his 
subject, he pushed aside the papers, and spoke 
with a fervid eloquence born of enthusiasm. He 
spoke of the ghastly horrors of the Canton prisons, 
of the hellish tortures inflicted under cover of 
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barbaric laws, of the corruption of the mandarins. 
His eyes flashed and his voice trembled as he 
described cruelties which he had witnessed in 
helpless impotence within the very walls of the 
God-forsaken city. He pictured the fate of the 
wretched prisoners immured in loathsome dun- 
geons creeping with vermin; their bruised bodies 
putrefying with sores, their bones dislocated by the 
rack, and to whom death by the sword of the 
executioner was often a welcome relief. The 
ladies sickened and even the men shuddered as 
he described the methods of crucifying native 
converts, the impalements, burnings, and name- 
less tortures inflicted within a hundred miles of 
a British colony. "And why," he concluded, 
with a burst of enthusiasm, "do I harrow your 
feelings by the relation of these devilish cruelties ? 
It is because I want the people of Hong-Kong 
to realise that help for these miserable victims 
of official oppression and mob fanaticism must 
be demanded from English men and women, not 
only in the name of Christianity, but in the cause 
of humanity. I want you to repeat to your friends 
all that I have told you to-day of the awful, dam- 
nable suffering inflicted upon Chinese criminals, of 
the torture and massacre of native converts carried 
on with deliberate connivance of the ruling classes 
of this accursed land. I tell you, ladies and gentle- 
men, that this awful misery, corruption, fraud, 
violence, and oppression will never be stamped 
out until the beautiful teaching of Christ has been 
preached throughout the length and breadth of 
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this vast country. Surely it is time for the word 
of God to be preached to the teeming millions of 
China ; but how can the light of religion be spread 
by a few score missionaries ? We are working 
feebly in the teeth of deep-rooted bigotry and 
thinly veiled oflScial hostility. I fear that the task 
is beyond our strength, that we make but little 
progress in view of the overwhelming obstacles 
which I have indicated." 

His voice sank, his enthusiasm seemed crushed. 
He resumed his seat and sat with bowed head and 
vacant eyes without heeding the Bishop's fconclud- 
ing remarks. The worthy Bishop, who lived very 
comfortably in his palace, and displayed a mild 
theoretical interest in missionary work, had been 
rather shocked by Markham's catagraph of horrors, 
and seemed anxious to counteract the pessimistic 
note which had dominated the conclusion of the 
address. He spoke with cheerful optimism of the 
progress of Christianity in other parts of China, 
and expressed an easy confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of humanity. 

The guests began to disperse, and Violet at last 
encountered her old friend. " I'm so very glad to 
see you again," she said cordially. The greeting 
was conventional, but Markham flushed with plea- 
sure, and his hand trembled as he met her touch. 
For a moment he was unable to control the emo- 
tion which her proximity excited. 

'• This is indeed a great pleasure," he said awk- 
wardly. " I feared we might never have met 
again, for I thought you had returned to England," 
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" I told you we should meet," she returned ; 
" but why have you never visited Hong - Kong 
during these three years ? " 

Markham hesitated. He had a horror of un- 
truthfulness, yet he could not confess that he had 
deliberately avoided meeting her. 

" A missionary is not a free agent," he said eva- 
sively. " 1 had no excuse for leaving my work." 

" So you are still as conscientious as ever," said 
Violet. " Do you get no holidays at all ? " 

** My health has been fairly good, and 1 felt 
bound to remain in my district," he replied un- 
easily. " I am only here now in order to appeal 
for subscriptions." 

They quitted the Palace together, and walked 
slowly down the zigzag path leading to the town. 
The sun had sunk behind the hills, the last tints of 
salmon-colour were fading from the ragged peaks 
of the mainland. The great harbour, crowded 
with junks and shipping, lay at their feet like a 
calm, silver-grey lake. Scarcely a breath of wind 
ru£Bed the surface of the water, and a dozen junks 
lay becalmed in the narrows of the Li-Moon Pass. 
The tropical verdure of the hill side had assumed 
a hazy blue tint in the growing dusk, and covered 
the mountain as a cloak. A thousand feet above 
them Victoria Peak reared its head towards the stars. 
The serried outline of the distant hills bounded all 
the horizon. It was a beautiful scene, but Markham 
scarcely noted its beauties, and Violet, who had 
grown weary of tropical surroundings, would gladly 
have exchanged the brilliant scenery for a glimpse 
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of Wimbledon Common or of the murky waters of 
the Thames. This unexpected meeting brought 
back memories of the happy days before her mar- 
riage. Her face grew grave and wistful. 

" Where are you staying ? " she asked, rousing 
herself from a reverie. " 1 hoped you would have 
come to us." 

" You are most kind, but I shall do very well at 
the hotel." 

Violet did not press him to accept the invita- 
tion. She remembered that Deveral was seldom 
at home, and that the ladies of Hong-Kong loved 
scandal. ''At all events I shall hope to see you 
often while you are here," she said. "You will 
come back now and dine with us ? " 

" I'm afraid I cannot," said Markham. " I have 
several people to see on business this evening." 

" To-morrow, then ? " 

Markham hesitated. ** I'm afraid I have no 
proper clothes," he said, with a glance at his 
linen coat. 

" You surely need not stand on ceremony with 
old friends," said Violet. 

And then he accepted the invitation. He walked 
on at her side, listening eagerly to the tones of her 
voice, noting the slight changes which time had 
wrought in her beauty. She was no longer the 
innocent girl whom he had loved ; she had ripened 
into an experienced matron, whose talk was of 
her children, of her husband, of the local society. 
He felt that she had grown much older and wiser 
since the days at Wimbledon ; he instinctively 
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divined that she had suffered. The mirth had 
faded from her eyes, the sweet maidenly gravity 
had deepened into sadness. He noted too that 
her manner was more restrained, that her expres- 
sion, save when she laughed, was almost melan- 
choly. Yet he felt that she had grown more 
intellectually charming with the lapse of time. 
He suspected the cause of her suffering before 
they had exchanged a dozen sentences. 

" You will come in and see my babies ? " she 
said, when they reached Albert Terrace. 

He followed her into the drawing-room, and 
presently the nurse brought down the children. 

*' This is my little Nelly," said Violet proudly, 
'' and the baby is called Richard, after my father. 
Nelly, go and kiss the gentleman, because he is an 
old friend of mamma's." 

The child obeyed, and Markham took her upon 
his knee and stroked her curls. '' She is not like 
you," he said doubtfully. He was in some sense 
relieved to find the resemblance so slight. He 
was glad when Nelly struggled to be set down. 

" Nelly is more like her father," Violet admitted. 
" I think the baby will take after me. Do you see 
the likeness ? " 

Markham assented. He stammered out a few 
words of praise of the boy's sturdy limbs, and the 
mother was satisfied. 

"This is not a good climate for them," she said. 
" Nelly was very ill in the rainy season, and once 
I feared she would be taken from me. If I lost my 
babies, I don't think I should care to live." 
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It was the first suggestion of complaint she had 
uttered, but Markham understood her and sighed. 

" I hope they will grow up to be a still greater 
happiness to you/' he said gravely. "I have 
often thought of you during these three years, 
Mrs. Leyton, and have prayed for your happi- 
ness." He hesitated a moment, and then added, 
" I trust you are not unhappy ? " 

Violet turned her head away, and her eyes filled 
with tears. She seemed about to speak, but in- 
stead of doing so walked away to the window and 
looked out. 

" I beg your pardon," said Markham humbly. 
'^ I suppose I ought not to have asked such a 
question. You make me feel as if I had com- 
mitted an impertinence, and yet God knows I 
would not pain you for the world. Pray for- 
give me." He followed her to the window, and 
stood awaiting her answer in terrible suspense. 

Violet brushed away the tears and confronted 
him with poorly assumed gaiety. "Of course I 
am happy," she said lightly, "and I am not 
offended." 

A few minutes later Markham took his leave. 
On his way to the hotel he had to pass through 
the main street of the town, and he caught sight 
of Deveral lounging in a long chair in the portico 
of the club. Markham noted his increased bulk 
and the animalism of the man's expression. " How 
can she be happy with that fellow?" he thought 
sadly. " I wonder if the brute is kind to her." 



CHAPTER III 

During his stay, Markham not only saw Violet 
daily, but yielded to the temptation of spending 
all his spare time in her society. It is true he re- 
tained his room at the hotel, but having no other 
friends in the colony, he readily found excuses for 
his constant visits to Albert Terrace. Violet her- 
self had sought his companionship ; her husband 
had been polite to him, and had even invited him 
to stay in the house. But Markham, though he 
lacked the resolution to avoid Violet, remained at 
the hotel. 

It had been with extreme reluctance, and at the 
urgent request of his superiors, that he had con- 
sented to visit Hong-Kong. His mission was an 
honourable one, his selection for the duty had 
been a compliment ; yet he had hesitated to run 
the risk of meeting Violet again. His sense of 
duty had triumphed over his vague apprehensions 
of danger, and finally he had consented. He per- 
suaded himself that he had conquered his passion. 
In the three years that had elapsed since Violet's 
marriage he had to some extent schooled himself 
to forget her. His plunge into a totally new en- 
vironment had helped to deaden the misery which 
he had at first su£Fered, and as the months dragged 
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on he had begun to find real interest in the work 
of the Mission. He believed it to be sinful to 
think of Violet at all, yet he had never succeeded 
in driving her from his thoughts. Her face 
haunted his memory, and in the long, hot nights 
he lived in dreams through a distorted caricature 
of his passion and disappointment. But this phase 
of suffering had run its course. After a while he 
thought of her less constantly, ceased to recall her 
face in his dreams ; his pain became almost a dull 
memory. He told himself he had conquered his 
love ; but he still felt that her marriage had 
wrecked his life, that a dull routine of duty 
stretched before him to the grave ; for he had no 
longer any joy in life, certainly no thought of trans- 
ferring his devotion to another woman. He felt 
that religious zeal was his only comfort. Violet's 
marriage had, in fact, wrecked his happiness. His 
recovery had been slow and painful. More than 
one of the lady missionaries had tried to console 
him, but their gentle sympathy had been sadly 
wasted upon the disappointed man. One young 
lady, especially, had looked upon him with undis- 
guised favour, and had nursed him tenderly 
through his first attack of fever. She would have 
made him a good wife, but he had not thought of 
her in that light, and her little encouragements 
escaped his notice. He was grateful for her kind- 
ness, and that was all. 

And now, the partial cure wrought by time 
was undone in a few days. Markham's instinctive 
distrust of his own firmness had been but too 
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well founded ; he should have avoided the peril 
of meeting Violet again. But he deceived him- 
self. He argued that there could be no danger 
in seeing her constantly during his brief visit. 
After their first meeting he had been much agi- 
tated, but he disregarded the warnings of his own 
heart. He slept little that night ; he lay tossing 
under the mosquito-curtains, speculating upon the 
cause of Violet's unhappiness. The conviction 
grew upon him that she had married an unworthy 
man. He recalled the fat, sensual face of Deveral 
Leyton, and wondered if she still loved him. This 
train of thought frightened him, and he prayed 
earnestly to be delivered from temptation. Had 
it been possible, he would even then have re- 
turned to Canton without seeing her again ; but 
he felt this to be impossible. He could oflFer no 
reasonable excuse for abandoning his task, and 
it seemed equally impossible to avoid Violet dur- 
ing his stay. He knew that she valued his 
friendship, yet it chafed him to remember that she 
regarded him only as a friend. He rose from 
his bed, haggard with fruitless thought. Almost 
for the first time in his life he felt powerless to 
fly from temptation. His conscience warned him 
to be gone, but he could not go. He looked 
down at the deserted street below his window and 
at the slumbering city stretching east and west. 
He wondered if any penniless Chinaman in the 
length and breadth of that densely populated 
human hive was as wretched as himself. His 
weary eyes peered into the dimness of the night 
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and caught the outline of Albert Terrace, three 
hundred feet above. He pictured Violet sleeping, 
and shuddered at the wild thoughts which crowded 
his disturbed brain. The heat was stifling, but he 
drew the curtains across the window to shut out 
the pictures of his overheated brain. He lit the 
candles, and prayed with ecstatic fervoiu" for 
strength to overcome his sinful love. "O God," 
he moaned, "I am not fit to be Thy servant. 
Teach me to forget this woman, that I may give 
up my life to Thy service." Towards dawn he 
fell into a troubled sleep. When he awoke, he 
felt calm ; the agony of the previous night seemed 
as the fantasy of a nightmare. He thought no 
more of flight. He believed that his prayer had 
been answered. 

During the next few days he saw Violet fre- 
quently, and the very pleasure that he felt in her 
society blinded him to the danger. He had 
played so long at friendship that he did not doubt 
his strength to hide his love from her. 

One evening he had to deliver an address in 
the Town Hall — an address on the usual subject 
of the progress of mission-work in the Canton 
district. The meeting was not of the type to 
attract very many of the residents, and he caught 
sight of Violet directly he mounted the platform. 
Their eyes met, and she gave him a bright, friendly 
smile. The consciousness that she was listening 
attentively lent him eloquence ; he exerted him- 
self to speak well and succeeded. All the while 
he felt as though he were speaking to her alone, 
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as though his audience mattered nothing ; yet he 
knew by the restrained breathing of the women, 
the stillness of the hall, that he was speaking well. 
The coughers forgot to cough ; the very babies 
hushed their waitings and were still. When he 
sat down and wiped the perspiration from his 
high forehead, his efforts were rewarded with a 
burst of applause. The silver gift of speech is a 
rare quality, and Violet, who had listened so often 
to his sermons, was astonished at the development 
of her friend's powers. Whilst speaking, he fasci- 
nated her with his zeal and rugged eloquence ; 
when he ceased, she remembered that the charmer 
with the silver tongue was only her old friend the 
curate. 

" How splendidly you spoke to-night," she said, 
as they walked away from the building together. 
" Until this evening I never realised that you could 
be so eloquent." 

He flushed with pleasure under cover of the 
darkness, but Violet did not know how deeply her 
praise affected him. 

" If you were interested I am indeed repaid," he 
said eagerly. 

" I was greatly interested," she said ; " but you 
held the whole audience wonderfully, and that is 
much more important, because you will get sub- 
scriptions." 

'* But I wanted to interest you particularly," he 
insisted. '' But for your encouragement I should 
never have joined the mission." 

" You saddle me with a grave responsibility," said 
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Violet uneasily. " Surely my encouragement was 
hardly needed ? " 

" A responsibility, Mrs. Leyton. How so ? " 

" If anything were to happen to you/' said 
Violet, " I should feel myself to blame." 

" You mean if I were murdered ? " 

" But there is no danger near Canton, is there ? " 

" No more than elsewhere," said Markham. 

"You mean that the work is perilous every- 
where ? " 

"There is some danger for missionaries in all 
barbarous countries," replied Markham simply. 

" I hope you will run no unnecessary risks." 

" I do not count my life of much value to any 
one," said Markham bitterly. 

"You have friends who care for you," she 
suggested. 

" Friendship has seldom cost any one a night's 
rest, Mrs. Leyton." 

Violet felt hurt, and made no reply. They 
walked on for some distance in silence. 

"Have I offended you?" he asked, almost 
fiercely. 

"You seem to regard friendship very lightly," 
said Violet. " I had hoped you cared a little for 



mine." 



" I value your good opinion more than anything 
else in the world," he retorted. 

" Then why have you never written to me ? " 
she asked doubtfully. 

Markham felt that they were treading perilous 
ground. He tried to change the subject, but 
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Violet was not satisfied. " I hope we shall always 
remain friends," she said. " I wish you would 
write to me regularly." 

" What could I write about, except my work ? " 
he objected. 

" Yourself," said Violet innocently. " I like to 
hear from my friends." 

" I am not fit to be your friend," said Markham 
passionately. " You torture me with this talk of 
friendship. I love you." The words slipped from 
his . tongue almost involuntarily. He was in a 
condition of great nervous tension, the result of 
the agitation of mind he had suffered ever since 
their first meeting. He stood before her guilty and 
ashamed, but the words could not be explained 
away. They were alone upon the narrow path on 
the hill-side ; a deep silence reigned everywhere ; 
below them lay the calm waters of the great 
harbour, and the stars looked down upon their 
shattered friendship. Markham laughed harshly, 
and the echo of the sound rolled away among the 
caverns of the mountain. 

" I beg your pardon, Mrs. Leyton," he said 
humbly. " I feel like a villain in a provincial 
melodrama — this scene is so theatrical. I fancied 
for a moment that I was the wicked nobleman ; 
but, of course, I am only John Markham, the mis- 
sionary, and you are Mrs. Deveral Leyton." 

Violet stood looking at him in blank amaze- 
ment. It seemed to him that her eyes pierced his 
guilty soul. She made no pretence of entering 
into his feeble jest, but stood looking at him in 
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dismay. " What do you mean ? " she said. " I 
have always known you to be a good man. Why 
cannot you be my friend ? " 

" I cannot," he said hoarsely. " It has been a 
sham, on my side, from the first. There can be 
no friendship between you and me." 

" I understand," she said. "I am sorry. Indeed, 
I am sorry, and I have been blind and selfish. I 
have always thought of you as my friend. If I had 
suspected this, I could not have asked you to marry 
us. You have been very generous ; but, oh ! why 
didn't you keep your secret? Why did you tell 
me ? Oh, why did you ? " 

^'Because I couldn't help it," said Markham. 
** I was a fool, a cad ; but you tortured me. I am 
almost glad that you know the truth at last. Now 
you will despise me as much as I despise myself." 

" I shall never despise you," said Violet gently. 
" You blame yourself too much. I fear it has been 
my fault." 

" No, no ; you never suspected," said Markham. 
" I ought not to have come here. I never meant 
to see you again after you became his wife. I will 
go away to-morrow." 

" But your work here ? " said she. " I must not 
stand between you and your duty, Mr. Markham." 

Markham's haggard face softened. " I thought 
you would wish me to go away," he said. 

'' That is for you to decide," said Violet with some 
embarrassment. " I do not want you to go." 

Markham hesitated. The temptation to remain 
was strong. 
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" If you can forgive me," he said, " I will stay." 

"I do forgive you," she replied. "I know, I 
feel sure you did not mean to tell me. But you 
must never speak of this again." 

"How good you are to me," said Markham 
humbly. "I thought you would never speak to 
me again." 

" It shall be as though you had not told me," 
she said eagerly. " If you really care for me, you 
will try to be my friend. I have not many friends, 
Mr. Markham, and my life is not an easy one. 
Will you try ? " 

" Yes," said Markham, " I will try. God bless 
you ! " 



CHAPTER IV 

Although by the avowal of his love Markham 
had greatly disturbed Violet, she determined to 
show no change in her manner towards her old 
and valued friend. She wished to retain the old 
friendship, and, with an inconsistency not un- 
common in her sex, she expected him to conquer 
his love, and to become in reality her friend. The 
truth is that, married or single, coquettish or 
demure, no daughter of Eve resents the admiration 
of the man she likes ; it is only the open expres- 
sion of the sentiment that is sometimes undesirable. 
Violet, however, did not wholly ignore Markham's 
sufferings. There was little coquetry in her 
nature, nor had she been born in the class of 
society in which young married women considered 
themselves entitled to flirt to the verge of indis- 
cretion — or beyond. She was sorry for John 
Markham, distressed when she realised the suffer- 
ing she had caused him ; yet, even after his avowal, 
she still believed it possible to build up the shaken 
edifice of friendship anew. In short, she liked 
and respected Markham so much as to be very 
unwilling to part with him. She felt confident 
that he would never repeat his offence ; she hoped 

and believed that time would heal his wound. 
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She did not tell her husband. She knew that 
he would make coarse jokes about the young 
clergyman's motives, that she herself would be 
suspected of having encouraged him. Certainly 
there was nothing to be gained by confiding in 
Deveral. She wished to forget the incident as 
quickly as possible. Still, she was to some extent 
embarrassed by the knowledge that Markham 
loved her, and was not entirely successful in meet- 
ing him with quite the old, frank manner. His 
indiscretion had raised a temporary barrier between 
them which she could not wholly ignore. 

During the next few days Markham did not call, 
and she could not ask him to visit her. They met 
once or twice at the Palace or elsewhere, but he 
was constrained (and awkward, and she herself 
blushed guiltily at the first meeting. He noted her 
embarrassment, and felt doubly humiliated. " Have 
you really forgiven me ? " he asked humbly, as he 
handed her a cup of 1 Mrs. Plowden's weak tea. " I 
have not dared to call upon you." 

" I hoped it would make no difference between 
us," she said. 

" You wish me to call ? " 

" Not if you wish to avoid me," she answered. 

"You know why I have avoided you," said 
Markham miserably. 

She stole a glance at his gloomy, downcast face 
and pitied him. Poor fellow, he looked very sad. 
There could be no harm in being kind to him 
during the remainder of his short stay. 

" When do you return to Canton ? " she asked. 
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"My work here is finished. I must go on 
Saturday." 

So soon ? " 

Yes, so very soon," he said. 
You promised to dine with us to-morrow." 
That will be our last meeting," he said. 
But you will return to England some day ? " 
I think not," said Markham gloomily. " I can 
do some good out here. I suppose I must go on 
with it." 

Here they were interrupted, and she had no 
further conversation with him that day. She 
hoped that he would offer to escort her home 
from the Palace, but, as she did not suggest it, 
he walked back to the hotel alone. 

But he spent his last evening at the Leytons' 
house. He might have deferred his departure, 
but would not do so. He felt that he was in 
danger of breaking his promise, and that to offend 
again would be to sin past redemption. He had 
resolved to see her on this evening for the last 
time. 

He spent an hour or two packing his port- 
manteau, and dressed for dinner with unusual 
care. He was not a vain man, but he wanted 
to look his best on this last evening. Sometimes, 
he thought, she would recall his appearance, just 
as he would carry away with him into his long 
exile the recollection of her sweet face. Surely 
she would think of him sometimes, even though 
she had no love to give him. 

It was still too hot to walk when he left the 
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hotel, and, for the sake of his collar, he hired a 
chair to convey him up the hill. He scarcely 
noted the beauty of the rich foliage through which 
he passed, the luxuriant creepers clustering upon 
the high walls of the gardens. He saw none of 
these things : he was still brooding over his de- 
parture. As he neared the house he shook off 
his gloom, and tuned his mind to the petty details 
of life. He was too well bred to exhibit depression 
at a dinner-party, and meant to go through the 
ordeal creditably. 

Violet received him with less constraint than she 
had shown at their last meeting ; Deveral politely, 
but without cordiality. He had never liked clergy- 
men, and there was little in common between 
Markham and himself. The other guests were 
only two in number, a Lieutenant Hamilton and 
his wife. Edgar Hamilton was a typical naval 
ofi&cer. He was short and stoutly built ; clean- 
shaven, fair complexioned, and curly headed. He 
looked with unalloyed cheerfulness upon the world 
and its varied miseries through a pair of merry 
blue eyes, and talked much shop. There are, it 
will be understood, possibilities of variation even 
in naval shop. Markham noticed that Hamilton's 
talk amused Violet, and he envied the man his 
gaiety of temperament. Mrs. Hamilton, who sat 
next to Markham, was a pretty blonde woman, a 
confirmed flirt, and entirely devoted to her hus- 
band. She had not long been married. Deveral 
and Hamilton had formerly been shipmates, and 
their wives were, at this time, tolerably good 
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friends, though Deveral's attentions to Mrs. Hamil- 
ton had begun to excite Violet's jealousy. She 
need not have been jealous, for Mrs. Hamilton 
flirted quite impartially with all-comers. 

" Please tell me all about Canton ? " she said 
to Markham, with an arch smile. '' I hear it is a 
wonderful city." 

^' Manners it has none, and its customs are 
beastly," said Hamilton. 

"You should see the city for yourself," said 
Markham. " It is well worth a visit ; but not 
many ladies have been there since the war." 

"They are afraid of the drainage, I suppose," 
said Hamilton. 

" Be quiet, sir," said his wife, " and let Mr. 
Markham tell me about the shops and things." 

Markham complied, and the frivolous Mrs. 
Hamilton was interested. " Edgar," she said, " I 
positively must see Canton." 

" I doubt if you'd care for it in the concrete," 
said Hamilton. " The city is made up of narrow 
streets and wide smells." 

" I could take my smelling-bottle, you know," 
persisted Mrs. Hamilton. " I really must be taken, 
Edgar. I want to buy some silk at a real Chinese 
shop." 

" Why shouldn't we all go ? " suggested Deveral. 
"Suppose we make a party and get Markham to 
show us the sights ? " 

"Delightful!" cried Mrs. Hamilton. "Would 
you, Mr. Markham ? " 

Markham glanced at Violet to see if she also 
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favoured the excursion. Here at least was a chance 
of postponing his farewell. 

" I should be delighted/' he said eagerly. 

" We might go to-morrow/' said Violet. 

And so, after some further discussion, it was 
arranged that they should start on the following 
morning. The party was to meet on board the 
river steamer which left Hong-Kong about noon. 
They would thus reach Canton on Saturday even- 
ing, explore the city on Sunday, and return next 
day. 

" I suppose you will be able to get leave. Ley- 
ton ? " said Hamilton. 

" Oh yes," replied Deveral carelessly. 

"But the Commodore is going away himself 
to-morrow, isn't he ? " 

" Yes, but he will give me leave from Saturday 
to Monday, of course." 

"Well, if not," said Hamilton, "we can post- 
pone our trip, you know." 

" No, no," said Deveral, " he will give me leave* 
I'll ask him in the morning." 

The party broke up early, as the ladies wished 
to prepare for their excursion. Markham walked 
back to his hotel, feeling relatively happy. The 
parting from Violet had been postponed for two 
whole days. 



CHAPTER V 

Deveral went on board the guard-ship to break- 
fast next morning, and made havoc with the fish, 
sausages, and eggs provided by the thrifty mess- 
man. He ate enormously, but the food with which 
he overburdened his stomach produced no effect 
upon his health. Even Ah Chin had almost ceased 
to hope that he would die and be laid to rest in 
Happy Valley with the gaudy pomp of naval cere- 
monial. "That first lieutenant eat too muchee," 
he often complained to his friend the cook. " He 
come on board and say : ' What have got for 
breakfast ? ' I say : ' Have got cully and lice, flyed 
fish, egg, toast ; what you take ? ' He say : ' I 
takee everything, chop, chop ; ' and he takee. 
One day he makee bust, and very good job." 

About nine o'clock Deveral had occasion to 
make some minor report to the Commodore, 
and he took the opportunity to prefer his re- 
quest for leave. Commodore Bristow was already 
dressed for his journey to Macao, and was fidget- 
ing about among a pile of luggage. On a table 
lay an enormous sun-helmet and a white umbrella, 
and one of the bags was filled with medicine 
bottles. The Commodore suffered from indiges- 
tion and liver ; but family interest had made him 

x6a 
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a captain at the age of thirty, and if his liver held 
out he was sure to become an admiral and a 
K.C.B. To this probable elevation Captain Bristow 
did not look forward with unalloyed pleasure. 
He dreaded responsibility more than death itself, 
and was pitiably afraid of giving any order, lest 
it should fail to meet with the approval of the 
Admiral of the station. 

When Deveral made his request for two days' 
leave of absence, the Commodore gave a gasp of 
irritation. " Forty-eight hours' leave to visit Can- 
ton, Mr. Leyton ? Certainly not ; you must on 
no account leave the ship until my return from 
Macao." 

At this unexpected refusal Deveral flushed 
angrily, and he began to argue the point. 
Although he had been so many years in the 
navy, he had never really acquired the true sense 
of discipline. 

" Surely, sir, Mr. Cutler can take command for 
two days ? I only ask for leave till Monday 
night." 

" I am not accustomed," said the Commodore, 
"to have my orders disputed. To dispute with 
your senior ofi&cer is not a royal road to promo- 
tion, Mr. Leyton." 

Still Deveral persisted, but the Commodore had 
no liking for him, and was not to be persuaded. 
" When I return," he said, " you may have your 
two days' leave ; but during my absence, you are 
not to quit the ship." 

Deveral gave it up. He listened impatiently to 
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the Commodore's parting instructions, and inwardly 
cursed him for an old woman. 

Half-an-hour later the Commodore, his wife, 
and his baggage left the ship for the Macao 
steamer, and Deveral assumed his mantle of re- 
sponsibility. For some time he paced the quarter- 
deck in irritable mood. The insubordination latent 
in his temperament was thoroughly roused by the 
Commodore's refusal to grant him leave. He 
watched the Macao steamer casting off from the 
pier. 

" After all," he thought, " why shouldn't I go ? " 

At this moment a signalman came up, touched 
his hat, and presented a slate. " A semaphore for 
you, sir, from the commander of the Ratcatcher.*' 

The message was from Hamilton : " Have you 
got leave ? " 

Deveral hesitated no longer. He turned briskly 
to the signalman. 

"Signal back this message," he said, writing 
quickly upon the slate in his sprawling hand: 
"Yes. Please get the ladies on board. I will 
join you." 

The seaman again touched his hat and walked 
aft towards the semaphore. Deveral hesitated and 
called the man back. He knew he was running 
a great risk ; he reflected that there would be other 
opportunities of visiting Canton. Then he recalled 
the Commodore's curt refusal, and again his anger 
swayed him. " Never mind," he said ; " send the 
message as it stands." A minute later the arms of 
the semaphore were whirling in the air under the 
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practised hand of the signaknan. Deveral glanced 
at his watch and went in search of Cutler. 

An hour later he stood on the deck of the 
Canton steamer, laughing and joking with Mrs. 
Hamilton. The risk of detection now seemed to him 
trifling, and gave a zest to the excursion. Cutler 
did not know that leave had been refused to him, 
and the Commodore (pompous ass) would not be 
likely to suspect that he had disobeyed orders. 
But he decided to keep Hamilton in the dark 
also. 

The river steamer started punctually. Before 
noon the paddle-wheels had begun to revolve, and 
the Kin'Kiangf shrieking like a wounded giant, 
threaded her way skilfully through the junks in the 
harbour, and past Stonecutter's Island, into the open 
river. It was now very hot, but for a time the ladies 
remained on deck, watching the receding hills of 
Hong-Kong as the vessel ploughed rapidly through 
the broad river. Soon the country became flat 
and uninteresting — a dead level of rice swamps, 
varied by occasional patches of brilliant green. 
Now and again they passed a small village sur- 
rounded by mud walls, or a heavily laden junk 
with picturesque sails ; sometimes a Chinaman 
might be seen upon the bank driving before him 
a great flock of tame ducks, or they would pass a 
fishing-boat full of chattering natives. 

''There is no more scenery," said Markham, 
"only this dead level of paddy-fields, until we 
reach Canton this evening." 

" Oh dear, how uninteresting/' cried Mrs. Hamil- 
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ton. " I don't think much of the Canton River. 
Fancy having to live in one of those wretched 
little villages. I wonder how the natives amuse 
themselves." 

" They talk scandal, I suppose/' said Hamilton, 
" and cultivate the soil." 

" You needn't waste your pity upon them," said 
Deveral. " They eat and drink ; they are born ; 
they marry ; and they die." 

" Perhaps they are no worse off than our own 
poor in England," suggested Violet, with her usual 
earnestness. " They do not look unhappy. What 
do you think, Mr. Markham ? " 

" I think they are a happy and easily contented 
race," said Markham ; " but they are cruel and 
selfish, as well as frugal and industrious. China 
has just missed being a great nation, and the 
failure is due to the national conceit. Their 
boasted civilisation is a mere veneer ; their re- 
ligion a grovelling superstition. And yet," he 
added, "they spend more money upon it than 
most Englishmen." 

Presently Markham suggested an examination of 
the vessel, and they descended to the saloon deck. 
Here the second-class passengers, mostly well- 
dressed Chinamen, were smoking and gambling. 

"You see," said Markham, "that is their life. 
When they are not working they smoke and 
gamble. They do not read ; they are content to 
gamble." 

" What has become of your old enthusiasm ? " 
asked Violet. 
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Markham sighed. ** I confess I am disillusioned/' 
he admitted. '' At first I did believe that our work 
might do some good; but now I doubt it. We 
make a few converts — few enough, God knows — 
but the truth is, I believe, that China is less ripe 
for Christianity than Central Africa. The Chinese 
are a nation of atheists. You may appeal to their 
greed, their fear of punishment, to their supersti- 
tion ; but how can one hope to explain the beauty 
of Christ's teaching to men in whom the moral 
sense is almost dead ? The whole country is 
miserably corrupt. I begin to believe that the 
only chance for China would be foreign conquest 
and the deposition of the ruling class. Then, 
perhaps, it would be of some use to preach to 
the people." 

"And yet you devote your life to this hopeless 
work," said Mrs. Hamilton. " I wonder you care 
to go on with it." 

" I have put my hand to the plough," replied 
Markham simply. 

They descended to the steerage deck, and the 
ladies paused in surprise before a heavy iron 
grating, behind which, to the number of nearly 
a thousand, the humbler passengers were im- 
prisoned. 

" Why are they shut up in that place ? " asked 
Violet, " and why is that sailor keeping guard with 
a rifle ? " 

Markham explained. A few years previously 
a party of Cantonese pirates had embarked in 
one of the river steamers, with arms concealed 
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under their clothing, and had massacred the small 
European crew and plundered the vessel. He 
related the story briefly, and the ladies shuddered 
and turned pale as they peered through the grating 
at the brutal faces of the Chinamen. 

" Were there any English women on board ? " 
asked Violet. 

" Let us go," said Mrs. Hamilton. " Their cruel 
faces frighten me. I dare say some of those men 
would murder us if they could get out." 

" It is just possible," said Markham ; " but you 
need not be alarmed. They are well guarded." 

All day the great paddle-wheels drove the ship 
steadily on towards Canton. The distance to be 
covered was about ninety miles, but throughout the 
day the country presented the same monotonous 
flatness. After luncheon, Deveral and Hamilton 
courted sleep on the saloon cushions, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton retired to her cabin, and Markham and Violet 
were left alone. It was the first tete-a-tete between 
them since Markham's unfortunate avowal, and 
Violet was anxious to break through the barrier 
of constraint which had since been growing up 
between them. She wanted to make him feel that 
he was really forgiven ; yet she was conscious 
herself of a certain constraint. She had been 
considerably disturbed too by the pessimistic note 
in his conversation of that morning. 

" I want to ask you a serious question," she 
said timidly. 

He felt that she was about to allude to the 
forbidden subject. 
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''It is this/' she continued, avoiding his eyes. 
"Had my marriage any connection with your 
sudden resolve to become a missionary ? " 

" Why do you ask me that ? " 

''Because I fear you are dissatisfied with the 
work. You make me dread that I have spoilt 
your life." 

"You must not blame yourself at all/' said 
Markham. " If I sought distraction in coming to 
China, I at least imagined that I could take an 
interest in the work." 

" But you are not happy/' exclaimed Violet. 
" Why should you stay out here ? " 

" Do you think I should be any happier at 
home ? " asked Markham wearily. " What does it 
matter where I live ? " 

" It matters to me/' said Violet gently. " I 
cannot bear to think that you are exiled here to 
avoid me. Here you are cut off from friends, 
country, and all the comforts of life. If your 
heart is no longer in the work, why not go 
home ? " 

" I have no home," rejoined Markham bitterly. 
" All places are the same to me. I am weary of 
my useless life." 

"You pain me very much," said Violet. "I 
feel that I am to blame for your unhappiness." 

" No," said Markham, " I am punished for my 
sinful love, and I deserve to be punished." He 
paused a moment, and then added, "Why need 
we speak of this at all ? You have made me 
break my promise. I do not deserve your pity ; 
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it is right that I should suffer. To love you When 
you were unmarried was only a foolish presump- 
tion ; to love you still is a sin in the sight of God 
and man. You don't know how I have struggled 
and prayed, how I have tried to tear you out of 
my heart. Well, I thought I had succeeded until 
we met again. I only deceived myself." 

'' Forgive me, dear old friend," she said ; " I was 
wrong to reopen the subject ; but I cannot bear 
to see you suffering and to feel that I have spoilt 
your life. Don't let me spoil it. Give up this 
lonely life, and make up your mind to forget me." 

" It is not easy to forget," said Markham. " You 
are the only woman I have ever loved, and to love 
you is to sin. I am not fit to be a minister of 
God." 

" I am sure that you are," she said quietly. 
" You will conquer this sinful love, dear friend." 

"Indeed, I will try," said Markham humbly. 
She held out her hand to him, and Markham held 
it for a moment in his own. " You are very good 
to me, dear lady," he said. " It helps me a little 
to feel that you care." 

He turned away and quitted the saloon. Violet 
sat very still, thinking over his words. 



CHAPTER VI 

Violet was awakened on the Sunday morning by 
the clamour of ten thousand tom-toms. She gazed 
through her cabin scuttle at the heaving life of 
the great city — or rather at the life of the despised 
boat-population, which makes its home upon the 
canal and river. House-boats, junks, slipper- 
boats, sampans, stretched before her eyes in end- 
less procession, a few darting hither and thither 
under sweep of the oar, the majority moored stem 
and stern, and forming streets of floating shops. 
Close beneath her scuttle a comely boat-woman was 
making her simple morning toilette in the stern of a 
sampan, merely combing out her long, coarse black 
hair, then twisting it up into a teapot handle. The 
woman laughed and sang as she combed, now and 
then pausing to tend the pot of boiling rice, sim- 
mering in preparation for breakfast. A withered, 
toothless old hag emerged from the cover of the 
boat, and rated the younger woman in high-pitched 
tones. The crone was wrinkled and dirty, and 
Violet supposed her to be at least ninety years of age. 
In reality she was but sixty, and mother-in-law to 
the pretty boatwoman. 

Everywhere boats, boats, boats ; boats full of 

life and movement, and colour and smell. The 
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scene, with its movement and bustle and seething 
life, reminded Violet of a burlesque of Henley 
Regatta. She found it difficult to realise that this 
confusing, noisy, babbling, drum-beating mass of 
humanity was only living its normal daily life, 
pursuing in its odd way the keen struggle for exist- 
ence. One could have sworn that there was a 
water-frte in progress, to be followed by fireworks 
in the evening. 

Violet reluctantly drew in her head and pro- 
ceeded to dress. She looked very fresh and 
English when she entered the saloon, and Mark- 
ham remembered with a sigh that this was to be his 
last day in her company. "You slept well, I 
hope ? " he asked. " We shall have a busy day, if 
you are to see everything before the boat leaves 
to-morrow." 

" What I want to see is a good execution," said 
Hamilton. 

" Horrid man 1 " cried his wife admiringly. 
" Have you ever seen one, Mr. Markham ? " 

" Never," said Markham coldly. 

Deveral glanced at Hamilton and smiled. " I 
have sometimes thought," he said, " of coming up 
to see the criminals beheaded. It must be a queer 
sight, and it is the sort of thing one ought not to 
miss." He turned to Mrs. Hamilton and pro- 
ceeded to give that lady a realistic, though second- 
hand description of the scenes to be witnessed on 
the " Field of Blood." " But I suppose," he con- 
eluded, " we shan't have the luck to see anything 
of that sort to-day." 
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" I should hope not, indeed," cried Mrs. 
Hamilton. "You've quite spoilt my appetite." 
But she ate a very good breakfast notwithstanding. 

Soon the whole party set out in sedan-chairs, 
Markham leading the way. In single file they 
plunged into the narrow streets of the city, the 
bearers forcing their way but slowly through the 
natives bartering and chattering before the shops. 
Few of the streets exceeded eight feet in width, 
and owing to the crowd the ladies were sometimes 
left behind. At such times Markham would halt 
his bearers and reassemble the party. Proceeding 
as they did in single file, it was impossible for him 
to explain the different objects of interest to the 
ladies; but they- were delighted with the queer 
streets of shops, the crowd, and bustle of the city. 

Thus the morning slipped away, the chair- 
coolies covering many miles before the halt for 
luncheon. The people seemed curious, but not 
unfriendly; but at times they obstructed the streets, 
and the coolies could not advance. There were 
occasional cries of Fan khwai (foreign devil), which 
Violet did not understand, but which made Mark- 
ham uneasy. Once their progress was seriously 
delayed by a marriage procession, and the coolies 
set down the chairs. The crowd gathered round 
the ladies, examining their dress curiously, and 
some mud was thrown into Markham's chair. 
But Markham saw no cause for actual anxiety in 
these trivial demonstrations of rude curiosity. He 
did not wish to alarm the ladies, nor did it seem 
necessary to abandon the excursion. 
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They stopped for luncheon in the courtyard of 
an obscure and crumbUng Buddhist temple. A 
few villainous-looking priests and maimed beggars 
clustered round them ; but the site had been well 
selected, and they lunched in comparative peace. 
The meal over, Violet and Markham strolled into 
the ruined temple, and examined a variety of 
hideous gods, carved in wood. 

" How degrading it all seems," she said, " and 
how sad." 

''Yes, idolatry is always pathetic," said Mark- 
ham. " Look at that poor woman over there, 
ofifering up a sacrifice of gilt paper to Buddha." 

" Will you ask what she is praying for ? " 

Markham waited until the woman had risen 
from her knees, and then exchanged a few words 
with her. 

''She was praying that her husband might be 
faithful, and continue to love her all his days," 
he explained gravely. 

" Poor creature," said Violet sadly. " I have 
offered just the same prayer many times." 

" I trust it will be answered," said Markham 
earnestly. 

" It will not be answered," said Violet ; " but 
thank you for wanting me to be happy." 

"Some of us seem to be doomed to unhappi- 
ness," continued Markham thoughtfully. " I sup- 
pose we ought to prize the jewels of affliction." 

" The jewels of affliction," repeated Violet doubt- 
fully. " I suppose that is a picturesque way of 
saying that suffering is good for the soul 7 " 
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"Yes," said Markham, "we can be chastened 
by sorrow, and brought nearer to God by 
suflfering." 

" And cannot we learn charity without suffering 
misery ? " 

" I cannot tell," said Markham. " Some can only 
learn sympathy through sorrow ; others, I suppose, 
do not need to wear the jewels of affliction." 

They returned in silence to the courtyard, and 
rejoined the others. 

" Well, what are we going to do next ? " asked 
Deveral. 

" I very much want to see one of the gambling 
houses," said Mrs. Hamilton ; " and, if Mr. Mark- 
ham will not be shocked, I should like to stake 
something." 

" Yes, let's show them how to play fan ian** said 
Deveral. "I expect there are some houses near 
here." He turned to one of the coolies, and uttered 
the magic words fan tan. The Chinaman's eyes 
gleamed with intelligence, and he began gesticu- 
lating excitedly. 

" They seem to know," said Mrs. Hamilton. 

"Trust them," said her husband. "They all 
gamble." 

They set out again from the temple, and after 
passing through several streets the coolies put down 
the chairs in front of an unpretentious stone build- 
ing in a squalid thoroughfare. The crowd gathered 
round and grinned as the ladies mounted the stairs 
of the gambling den. In Canton the native women 
rarely enter these houses, and the upper class of 
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women are almost as carefully screened from vulgar 
observation as Turkish beauties. 

The house in which they now found themselves 
was one of the numerous gambling dens '' farmed 
out" by the Governor of the city to speculators 
who, in their turn, sub-let them to less reputable 
persons. The visitors took their seats in an upper 
room commanding a view of the fan-tan table 
through an opening in the floor. Two or three 
richly dressed Chinamen were already watching 
the game from this point of vantage, whilst in the 
room below the poorer Chinese crowded round 
the table. The fan^n table was raised some five 
feet above the floor, and two passive-looking China- 
men were seated close to it upon high chairs. The 
surface of the table was marked out with many 
lines and squares incomprehensible to the visitors, 
but Deveral, who had frequently played before, was 
able to explain the general principles of staking. 
The stakes varied in value from mere strings of 
"cash" to many dollars. The richer Chinamen 
in the room above staked in dollars. These, as 
well as the smaller stakes, were carefully arranged 
about the table by the attendants. At length, the 
second attendant plunged his long, yellow fingers 
into a heap of bright cash, taking up a great hand- 
ful at random. These he poured into a metal bowl 
which he covered with a plate. Here there was a 
pause, during which a few new-comers hastened to 
stake. "Now, watch," said Deveral, leaning forward 
over the rails eagerly. " They are going on again." 
The attendant solemnly emptied the bowl into the 
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middle of the table, hitched up his loose sleeves, 
and paused for a moment with an instrument re- 
sembling a knitting-needle in his hand. Then, at 
a sign from the other, he began drawing the coins 
from the heap, two at a time, by means of his 
knitting-needle. Gradually the heap grew smaller 
and smaller, and the chattering of the gamesters 
was hushed. The attendant worked rapidly, but 
with the deliberation of long practice, and suddenly 
there was a movement in the crowd below, and two 
or three men simultaneously gave vent to the same 
expression. At this moment fifty or sixty coins still 
remained in the heap. '* What are they saying ? " 
inquired Mrs. Hamilton. 

" That the number two has won," replied Mark- 
ham. " If they are right — and they generally are — 
you will see that two coins will remain over. Men 
who play frequently are able to foretell the result a 
long time before the end of the game is reached." 

The counting out continued, and, finally, as the 
experts had predicted, two coins remained over. 
*' You see," explained Markham, " those who staked 
upon the number two have won. They receive 
four times their stake, less seven per cent., which 
goes to the table." 

" What a stupid game," said Violet. " And so 
this is the famous fan tanJ^ 

'' Yes, it is the national game," said Markham. 
" It is popular because the chances of cheating are 
reduced to a minimum, and when you come to 
think about it, it is not much more stupid than 
roulette or rouge-et-noir,*' 

M 
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"But I don't quite understand it, even now/' 
said Mrs. Hamilton. 

" Well, broadly speaking," explained Markham, 
" and without troubling you with details, one stakes 
upon I, 2, 3, or 4, these numbers being represented 
by the sides of the square marked out upon the 
table. At the beginning, you see, no one c$in 
possibly tell whether the remainder will be i, 2, 
3, or 4 ; even the man who fills the bowl cannot 
know, as he takes up handfuls at random." 

" And is there no possibility of cheating ? " 

** So it is considered," said Markham. " Even 
if the operator wished to cheat, the players would 
be sure to detect him. He could only cheat by 
removing more or less than two coins at a time. 
That, of course, would afiFect the ultimate re- 
mainder." 

"Yes, I understand now," said Mrs. Hamilton, 
" and I'm going to stake a dollar. Are you going 
to try your luck, Mrs. Leyton ? " 

' I would rather not play," said Violet. 

" What a kill-joy you are, Vi," exclaimed Deveral 
irritably. " My wife thinks it is very wicked to 
gamble," he added sneeringly. 

" I didn't say so, Deveral." 

" Well, you looked it anyhow." 

" Oh, please don't quarrel," cried Mrs, Hamilton. 
"Now I'm going to risk a dollar upon No. 4 — 
just for fun, you know." 

Violet flushed with humiliation, and her eyes 
filled with tears. To be sneered at by her hus- 
band in public was intolerable. 
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Markham noted her distress and understood the 
cause of it. "What a brute the man is," he 
thought, " and how keenly she feels his rudeness." 

" I shall follow your lead, Mrs. Hamilton," said 
Deveral. " Here goes ten dollars on No. 4." They 
lowered their stakes to the table by means of little 
baskets to which cords were attached. The pro- 
cess of preparing for the play was repeated as 
before, the coins were gradually withdrawn from 
the heap, and No. 4 won. 

" Good business," said Deveral. " I shall put it 
all on again." 

" I shall stick to No. 3," said Hamilton. 

Again the number four won, and Deveral's win- 
nings now amounted to four times his stake of 
forty dollars, less the percentage deducted by the 
table. Some of the poor natives in the room below 
glanced enviously at the gleaming piles of silver 
won by the foreigner. It was evident that his 
exceptional luck excited their interest, and Mark- 
ham began to feel uneasy. He noticed a group of 
men in the lower room who whispered together as 
they gazed hungrily at the silver. One of these 
men was conspicuous from an old wound across 
his shaven skull. He was an unpleasant-looking 
ruffian of powerful build, and was still further 
disfigured by a squint. This man, after whisi^er- 
ing with his companions, began to push his way 
towards the door. Markham lost sight of him, and 
felt even greater uneasiness than before. 

"You had better not stake any more," he 
whispered to Deveral. " We're a long way from 
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the English quarter, and it isn't safe to win too 
much money." 

" Oh, rubbish; my dear fellow," Deveral whispered 
back. 

" I think we ought to be going now," said Mark- 
ham aloud. "There are some more buildings I 
want to show you before dusk." He was afraid 
of alarming the ladies, and dared not give open 
expression to his fears. Already he suspected that 
some mischief was brewing below. The sum which 
Deveral had won represented a fortune to most of 
the gamblers in the room below, and Markham 
again remembered the ruffian with the scar upon 
his head. 

"Oh, I do want to have one more stake," said 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

" And so do I," said Deveral angrily. The greed 
of gain shone in his eyes. He deliberately ignored 
the whispered warnings of Markham. " Here goes 
another fifty dollars on my lucky number," he said, 
and lowered his basket full of silver to the table. 

It was impossible to go now until the stake 
was decided, and Markham resigned himself to 
the delay. "This time he will lose," he thought, 
"and so much the better." 

Once more the process of arranging the stakes 
and the counters proceeded. All eyes were fixed 
upon the pile of dollars staked by the " barbarian " 
in the upper room. The Chinaman with the scar 
reappeared near the door, and stood watching the 
game with a cunning leer. Markham quitted his 
seat and spoke to Hamilton in a low tone. " We 
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must get away from here as quickly as possible," 
he said. '' Leyton is winning too much. Some 
of the natives down there look dangerous." 

Hamilton's face grew grave at once. " You 
don't think they'd dare to attack us, do you ? " he 
whispered back. He glanced at his wife, and then 
at the covetous faces of the natives. 

" I hope not, but I don't like the look of those 
men," whispered Markham. 

" I wish I had my revolver," said Hamilton. 

" Hush ! they'll overhear you," said Markham. 
" We mustn't frighten the ladies." 

"All right," said Hamilton, and affected to 
watch the game as before. He glanced at Mark- 
ham's face, and read courage and decision in every 
line of it. " Not the sort of fellow to get fright- 
ened about nothing," he thought. 

The heap of counters had now been reduced to 
fifty or sixty, and a moment later the players below 
gave vent to expressions of surprise. " What are 
they saying?" asked Deveral ; "what's the number?" 

" No. 4 wins again," said Markham, with assumed 
indifference. 

Deveral flung his pith helmet to the ceiling and 
gave a whoop of triumph. 

" Shut up, you fool," exclaimed Hamilton angrily. 

" Eh, what's the matter ? " asked Deveral. " I 
expect you'd shout if you'd cleared nearly four 
hundred dollars in three stakes. By George, I'm 
in luck to-day for once." 

"Now we must go," said Markham. "Come, 
Mrs. Leyton, let me take you to your chair." 
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" Oh, hang it, what's the hurry ? " expostulated 
Deveral. "This is better fun than looking at 
mouldy temples. Tm going to stake again." 

"Come away, you fool," whispered Hamilton. 
"We're in danger here. You've won too much 
already." 

The expression of triumphant greed slowly 
faded from Deveral's bloated face. " Humbug ! " 
he said pettishly. " I'm not afraid of these curs. 
I'll wait for my winnings, anyhow." 

" Is anything the matter, Edgar ? " asked Mrs. 
Hamilton nervously. 

Deveral burst into a laugh. He had indulged 
too freely in whisky at luncheon, and the gambling 
had excited him. " Ha, ha, ha I " he laughed. 
" Hamilton is afraid we shall be attacked by these 
pig-tailed niggers. Don't be frightened, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton ; it's all nonsense." 

" Shut up ! " exclaimed Hamilton fiercely. He 
turned to the ladies, meaning to reassure them 
with a pardonable untruth, but the words died 
upon his lips as he met their frightened eyes. 
" It will be all right," he said lamely ; " but we'd 
better go." 

He took his wife's arm and half carried her 
down the narrow staircase. Markham followed 
with Violet, and the two ladies were quickly placed 
in their chairs. Violet looked round at the sullen 
faces in the crowd and turned pale. " Where is 
Deveral ? " she said. " Why doesn't he come ? " 

"Don't be alarmed," said Markham. "I'm 
going back for him." 
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He shouted to the coolies to go on, but the 
crowd had now blocked the narrow street, and 
there was a delay in starting. 

Murmurs of anger and of racial hostility 
suddenly burst forth on all sides. "Down with 
the barbarians ; death to the foreign devils I " 
Markham looked back and saw Deveral coming 
out of the gambling-house, carrying two great bags 
of dollars. The hostile cries broke out again more 
fiercely than before, and there was a movement 
of the crowd towards Deveral's chair. Markham 
saw the sinister-faced Chinaman again. He was 
flourishing a heavy stick, and pointing at Deveral. 
" Go on 1 " shouted Markham to the chair coolies, 
and this time the men succeeded in pushing their 
way forward, but Deveral was still hemmed in, 
and Markham was separated from his own coolies 
by the crowd. He pushed his way resolutely 
towards Deveral, thrusting the angry Chinamen 
aside. "Throw out the money," he cried. 
" Throw it out, if you value your life ! " 

Deveral caught the warning above the din of 
the mob, and acted upon it. He stood up in his 
chair, opened one bag of dollars, and scattered the 
contents far and wide. The howls of anger sub- 
sided ; the national greed of gain triumphed over 
the racial hatred of barbarians. The natives 
scrambled for the silver, and fought savagely for 
the rolling pieces. Again Markham shouted to 
the bearers, and this time the men clove their way 
through the scattering groups and gained the 
corner of the street. He looked back and saw 
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that Hamilton and the ladies were already out of 
sight ; then, and not till then, he tried to reach 
his own chair. 

He gained the doorway of the gambling-house 
and looked round. Deveral's coolies were making 
good progress, but Markham could not see his 
own bearers. He was hustled out of the door- 
way, and was carried forward for several yards. 
And now, again, the cry of "Foreign devils" 
broke out on all sides. The crowd had been 
appeased for the moment by Markham's ruse, but 
the ringleaders of the broil had secured but a 
small share of the booty, and felt themselves 
outwitted. 

And now the peril of his own position came 
home vividly to Markham. He struggled despe- 
rately to force his way back to the fan-tan house, 
setting his teeth and striking out at his assailants 
with clenched fists. He made some progress, but 
the struggle was too unequal to last many seconds. 
Again as he fought and panted for breath, he 
caught sight of the squinting Chinaman with the 
scar upon his forehead. A heavy club whirled 
above Markham's hatless head, and he fell with a 
dull thud to the ground. Kicks and blows were 
showered upon his body ; but these he did not 
feel, for the first brutal blow had stunned him. 



CHAPTER VII 

Some three weeks later the man-of-war anchorage 
at Hong-Kong presented a brighter aspect. The 
British squadron, previously scattered in units at 
the Treaty Ports, had now reassembled at head- 
quarters, and the flagship, surrounded by gun- 
boats and corvettes, resembled a stately swan 
watching over a brood of cygnets. 

The hot summer sun rose above the serried 
peaks of the mainland, tinting the distant hills 
with a rosy glow ; it lit up the placid depths of 
the great land-locked harbour, and shone with 
dazzling brilliance upon the window panes of the 
villas nestling in the rich foliage of the hillside. 
The merchants and brokers, wearied in the struggle 
for wealth, enervated by four months of damp, 
sticky heat, slept resolutely on, welcoming, even 
as they slept, the cooler breath of early dawn. 
The punkah coolies ceased to pull the punkahs, 
stretched themselves wearily, and stole silently 
away. The city was still wrapped in universal 
repose, and even the busy Chinese quarter lay 
hushed and reeking. 

The sun rose higher, and presently the filthy, 

crowded dens of the native quarter began to pour 

out swarms of struggling humanity; the boats 
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and junks became alive with blue-clad men and 
women ; the shops opened their shutters ; bugle- 
calls floated from the barracks. The work of 
another scorching, sweltering day had begun. 
From the squadron, too, came the shrill scream 
of the boatswains' pipes, mingling with the hoarse 
cries of the boatswains' mates, " Heave out, heave 
out, heave out ! Show a leg, show a leg and a 
purser's stocking ; . . . heave out 1 " The seamen 
dropped drowsily from the closely packed ham- 
mocks — first by ones and twos, presently by tens 
and scores — sniffing the tainted air between decks, 
urged upon deck by the continued cries of the 
petty officers. The hammocks — all unaired, and 
damp with sweat — were lashed up and stowed in 
the nettings, and now in every ship of the squadron 
the men began the day by scrubbing snowy decks 
which stood less in need of washing than the 
wielders of the brushes. The sturdy, unquestion- 
ing servants of iron-bound routine — worthy de- 
scendants of the hearts of oak of Nelson's day — 
continued to scrub, wash, polish, and coil down 
till their labours were inadequately rewarded with 
cocoa and biscuits. 

On board the guard-ship the routine flowed 
smoothly on over the bloated, sleeping body of 
Deveral Leyton. He lay in his cabin-bunk, heed- 
less of the clatter of ropes, of the swish of the 
salt water overhead. As first lieutenant, he should, 
under normal conditions, have been superintending 
the vital work of scrubbing ; yet he slept on. Out- 
side his cabin-door a red-coated marine tramped 
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slowly up and down with bayonet dangling at 
his side. Now and then a passing sailor glanced 
curiously from the stolid sentry to the cabin-door 
and smiled. The first lieutenant was under arrest, 
and every man in the squadron knew that he was 
to be tried that day by court-martial, though as 
to the precise charges against him, opinion on the 
lower deck varied. 

At eight bells the bustle in the squadron was 
momentarily checked by the sharp report of a 
single gun from the flagship, and hundreds of 
eyes watched the Union Jack as it burst at the 
mizzen peak, and then hung down like a wet 
rag in the breathless heat of the morning. The 
report roused Deveral from his heavy slumber. 
He turned sluggishly upon his side, and glanced 
out of his cabin-scuttle at the drooping flag. 
For a moment he frowned, savagely shaking his 
clenched fist at the emblem of authority ; then 
his frown relaxed, he laughed recklessly, and 
scrambled out of his bunk. "Damn them," he 
muttered, half anxiously ; " let them try me. I 
don't care a damn." 

In Albert Terrace, high above the harbour, 
Violet sat at her window gazing fearfully at the 
Union Jack. The report of the gun completed 
her misery, and drew tears from her eyes, like 
rain from an overcharged cloud. She buried her 
face in her hands and sobbed aloud. In the next 
room little Nelly was playing at shop with her 
Chinese nurse. She called to her mother to come 
and buy, but Violet paid no heed. The baby cried 
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and beat the alien nurse with its tiny fist ; but Violet 
remained at the window watching and brooding. 

The morning advanced ; the heat increased 
rapidly. Beneath the double awnings of the flag- 
ship the air grew stagnant and the wind-sails 
drooped limply. In the Admiral's fore-cabin, 
where the Court was to assemble, the open ports 
admitted no air ; the heat burnt through the 
awnings, and the pitch bubbled in the seams of 
the upper deck. At 9.30, boats began to assemble 
alongside the flagship. First came the lower-deck 
witnesses in the cutter of the guard-ship ; then 
the officers, bravely dressed in tail-coats and 
epaulettes ; next the prisoner, guarded by the 
provost-marshal and minus his sword ; and lastly 
the captains and commanders comprising the 
Court, each in his own galley, and propelled by 
five or six oars, according to rank. At the flag- 
ship's gangway a lieutenant stood, hat in hand, 
to receive the members of the Court ; two boys 
handed the man-ropes, and a guard of marines 
presented arms, while the chief boatswain's mate 
blew a shrill scream upon his whistle. 

Deveral stepped heavily on to the companion- 
ladder, wiping the perspiration from his forehead. 
" Pheugh ! it is hot," he said irritably. " I wish 
I could get a drink before it begins." He was a 
little cowed by the pomp of the ceremonial, and 
felt nervous and ill at ease. 

" We'll manage that for you presently, sir," said 
the provost-marshal ; " but there won't be time 
before the Court opens." 
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" Damn the Court," said Deveral. " Do you 
think they'll acquit me ? " 

" I hope so, I'm sure, sir," replied the provost- 
marshal. 

At this point the President of the Court stepped 
over the side, and was received with becoming 
reverence. The chief boatswain's mate swelled 
like an irate turkey-cock as he blew his pipe, the 
lieutenant of the watch bowed a little lower, the 
captain of marines threw additional grufiFness into 
his voice in ordering his men to the *'Pree-sent- 
awms ! " The President waddled over the side, 
bathed in perspiration, and acknowledged the 
salute with two fat fingers before shaking hands 
with the flag-captain. He was a short, stout man, 
with the figure of a thirty-six gallon cask, thick bow 
legs, an apoplectic neck, a florid complexion, and 
flaming red hair. In recognition of these physical 
peculiarities, and of his hasty temper, Captain Wil- 
liam Porteous was nicknamed " Scarlet William." 

" Dam hot, isn't it ? " he confided to the flag- 
captain, in a whisper which was heard to a radius 
of ten feet. 

" Will you take anything before you begin ? " 
asked the other. 

Captain Porteous hesitated, and a broad, thirsty 
smile spread slowly over his face. " Well, really," 
he said doubtfully. 

The flag-captain winked, and led the way to his 
cabin under the poop. A minute later the pop 
of a champagne cork was heard, and the thirsty 
witnesses in the vicinity laughed. 
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" Silence, there 1 " cried the officer of the watch. 
" Witnesses stand by to go into Court." 

Presently there was a movement at the door of 
the Admiral's cabin, and a small middy announced 
the opening of the Court in his boyish squeak. 
The officers summoned as witnesses hurried up 
from the mess-rooms below, wiping their mouths ; 
the seamen followed them into Court. A few casual 
spectators, unconnected with the trial, also drifted 
in to hear the charge. 

" Bring in the prisoner," said the President 
pompously, and Deveral was solemnly ushered in, 
still closely followed by the provost-marshal. He 
looked about him nervously, anxiously expectant 
of friendly glances from the spectators, vaguely 
absorbing the details of the scene. The dominant 
figure was that of the President — a flaming study 
in red and gold. Scarlet William sat squarely at 
the head of a long table with official documents 
heaped before him. He wore his cocked hat 
slightly pushed back, and his bloodshot eyes 
peered fiercely at the spectators, overawing them 
into silence. His stout body threatened to burst 
the big brass buttons from his tight tail-coat ; his 
left breast glittered with decorations; his sword 
belt, buckled round the supposed site of his waist, 
seemed momentarily in danger of slipping up 
towards the narrower circumference of his chest. 
On either hand of the President sat two captains, 
similarly arrayed, and Deveral's judges were com- 
pleted by two commanders, seated below the 
captains. Of these latter he at first took no heed. 
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He was more or less acquainted with all the 
members of the Court, and with the junior com- 
mander he had sometimes played billiards at the 
club. He presently remembered that he had won 
money from him. 

Glancing about him, Deveral absorbed other 
details. The spectators made no signs of sym- 
pathy or even of recognition. No one met his eye 
as he scanned their faces. He now remembered 
that he had himself felt much the same indifference 
when summoned as a witness. The men with 
whom he had lunched and dined and played 
billiards seemed to be wholly indifferent to his 
little personal tragedy. He shook off his nervous- 
ness, and glared savagely at the people in court. 

" Read the charge and circumstantial letter," 
said the President. 

The Judge- Advocate timidly interposed. "The 
Court has not yet been sworn, sir," he objected. 
He turned to Deveral. "Do you object to be 
tried by any of the officers of this Court?" he 
asked formally. 

" Yes," said Deveral. " I respectfully object to 
Commander Dawkins." 

" On what ground ? " inquired the President 
sharply. "You must state your cause of objec- 
tion." 

"I've won money from him at billiards," said 
Deveral quietly. " I expect he is prejudiced 
against me." 

There was a slight titter among the spectators. 

" Silence ! " roared the President. 
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Deveral looked round and saw that his impu- 
dence had won him some sympathy. 

"The objection is frivolous," said the President, 
" and will not be entertained. Let me advise you," 
he added grimly, " not to trifle with the Court." 

Commander Dawkins, who had turned very 
hot and red during this passage-of-arms, gave a 
furtive glance at the prisoner and scowled at the 
witnesses. 

" Swear the Court," said the President. 

The captains and commanders rose to their 
feet and gabbled headlong through the established 
formula, each, as he concluded, kissing the Bible. 
The captains resumed their seats, and the trial 
began. 

The Judge- Advocate fumbled with his papers, 
bowed to the President, and began reading the 
charge in a dull, droning voice. A blue-bottle 
flew in through an open port and buzzed an 
accompaniment ; it circled round the head of the 
reader and settled upon an ink-pot. The official 
indictment, clumsily worded and gloriously inde- 
pendent of the rules of grammar, asserted that the 
prisoner, Deveral Stanley Leyton, lieutenant of 
H.M.S. Inexpressible f being a person subject to the. 
Navy Discipline Act, did, on a certain specified date, 
wilfully absent himself from his place of duty in 
contravention of such and such articles of the 
Queen's Regulations and Admiralty Instructions. 
The indictment contained further charges arising 
out of the initial charge. The Judge- Advocate 
paused, wiped his forehead, and then droned out 
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the mere detailed contents of the circumstantial 
letter, framed in support of the charges. 

Deveral had now overcome his nervousness. 
He listened attentively, trying to discover some 
loophole for escape. He had already planned his 
defence in outline, and the charges were framed 
in accordance with his expectation. 

" I plead not guilty," he said emphatically. 

The President looked up angrily, and scowled 
at the prisoner ; two other members of the Court 
yawned wearily in anticipation of a protracted trial. 
" Why doesn't the fool plead guilty ? " whispered 
the one to the other. "We shall be kept here 
all day." 

''Clear the court," said the President sharply, 
and the cabin quickly emptied. 

Deveral chuckled as he went out under convoy 
of the provost-marshal. "While we're waiting," 
he said, " I can have that drink." 

What passed between the members of the Court 
will never be known, their deliberations being con- 
ducted under the oath of secrecy ; still, it is not 
impossible to draw inferences. The heat was 
extreme, and it is certain that the judges had 
all been invited to a garden-party, which was held 
that afternoon at Government House. In any' 
case, Deveral had not finished his long tumbler 
of ale when the Judge- Advocate came out of court 
to speak with him. He motioned to the provost- 
marshal to withdraw, and remained silent until the 
petty officer had quitted the cabin. 

"Look here, Leyton," he said confidentially, 

N 
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" let me advise you to plead guilty. You can't 
disprove these charges, you know, and a long trial 
will irritate the Court," 

Deveral sneered, " I happen to be quite inno- 
cent," he said. 

" But what possible defence can you make ? " 

" You'll see presently," said Deveral. 

" I'm afraid you'll only make things worse for 
yourself," persisted the Judge-Advocate. 

Deveral coolly finished his ale. " Even the 
lightest sentence would damn my promotion," he 
said. " It is no use arguing ; I'm going to have 
a run for my money." 

"Oh, very well," said the other, "I merely 
advised you for your own sake." 

" I'm sure you did," sneered Deveral. " There's 
no evidence against me. If there's any justice in 
this farce, I'm bound to be acquitted." 

The court re-opened. Already an hour had 
been wasted, and the cabin had grown hotter than 
ever. The President would now cheerfully have 
paid a sovereign for the privilege of unbuttoning 
his tight coat ; not even a drink could be expected 
pending the adjournment for luncheon. So the 
Court settled grimly to work, each of the five 
judges firmly convinced of his own impartiality, 
all alike ignoring the inner conviction that the 
prisoner must inevitably have committed the 
offence with which he was charged. In English 
law every man is assumed to be innocent until 
he has been proved guilty ; in court-martial pro- 
cedure, the prisoner is generally assumed to be 
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guilty until he establishes his innocence. Deveral 
was at liberty to establish his innocence if he could. 

Commodore Bristow was the first witness for 
the prosecution. The little man, as he stepped 
into the so-called witness-box, had the look of a 
grotesque monkey soured by a severe course of 
street-organ discipline. He gave one malignant 
glance at Deveral, and mumbled an unintelligible 
oath after the Judge-Advocate. 

" What is your name ? " began the prosecutor. 

The answer was taken down in long-hand by the 
Judge-Advocate. 

"Are you the captain of H.M.S. Inexpressible?" 

" I am." 

" Did any conversation pass between you and 
the prisoner on the morning of the 20th ultimo?" 

" Yes." 

" State what passed." 

"One moment, please," gasped the Judge- 
Advocate. " I haven't got that down." The pro- 
secutor paused, and for two minutes nothing was 
heard but the scratching of the pen. One great 
bead of perspiration rolled down the Judge- Advo- 
cate's forehead, and splashed upon the minutes. 
" Morning of the 20th ultimo," he gasped, and the 
examination dragged on. 

"The prisoner came to my cabin to make a 
report," continued the Commodore. " I informed 
him of my intention of starting for Macao that 
morning, whereupon he asked my permission to 
proceed to Canton himself for forty-eight hours. 
I positively refused to grant the leave." 
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" How did he receive your decision ? " 

"He attempted to argue with me ; urging, in 
efiFecty that the junior lieutenant should be entrusted 
with the command." 

*' You again refused to grant him leave ? " 

" I did, most positively ; adding that he would 
be at liberty to take some leave on my return from 
Macao." 

" What occurred in connection with the prisoner 
on your return ? " 

" It came to my knowledge," said the Commo- 
dore, " that the prisoner had disobeyed my order 
by proceeding to Canton during my absence, and 
that he had remained absent from the ship for 
some sixty hours. I thereupon placed him under 
arrest, and made a report to the Commander-in- 
Chief." 

" Did the prisoner admit the offence ? " 

" No." 

Deveral now rose to cross-examine. He had 
regained his usual assurance, and put his questions 
coolly. Although he adopted the only defence 
really open to him, his first few questions astonished 
the Court. For the first time since the commence- 
ment of the trial the President forgot the heat. 
He even took a note, and another captain left ofiF 
drawing faces upon his blotting-paper and dis- 
played a passing interest in the proceedings. 

" You have stated in evidence," Deveral began, 
"that you positively refused to grant me leave. 
Will you tell the Court how your alleged refusal 
was worded ? " 
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" I cannot recall the exact wording." 

" I suggest to you/' continued Deveral, " that 
so far from giving a refusal, you actually sanctioned 
my leave." 

The President interposed. " You are at liberty 
to cross-examine," he said, ''but not to make 
suggestions." 

Deveral at once put a definite question. 

" Did you say to me, ' I would rather you post- 
poned your trip to Canton until my return from 
Macao/ or words to that effect ? " 

" Nothing of the kind," replied the Commodore 
eagerly. "I said that several days previously, 
when — no, I did not say that at all." 

" But you have just admitted that you cannot 
recall what you said." 

'' I can swear that I did not use the words you 
suggest." 

" What do you suppose that you said in refer- 
ence to my leave ? " 

" I said you could go to Canton after my'return." 

" Do you remember saying," continued Deveral 
calmly, '' that as I had made all my arrangements 
for starting, you would allow me to go, provided 
that I returned in forty-eight hours ? " 

*' I did not say so," returned the Commodore. 

" Did you consider my application unreason- 
able ? " 

" Certainly." 

" You admit that we argued that question ? " 

'' I admit that you displayed an insubordinate 
reluctance to accept my decision." 
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"Can you deny that you finally waived your 
objections ? " 

" I deny it emphatically." 

Deveral paused and made a note. He turned 
again to the witness, and put his final questions 
with subtle suggestion. 

" Was any witness present during our con- 
versation ? " 

" No, we were quite alone in my cabin." 

" Then you offer no proof of your assertion," 
said Deveral. He bowed ironically to the Presi- 
dent. " I have no further questions to put to this 
witness," he said. 

The line of defence was now exposed, and a 
murmur of astonishment ran through the cabin. 
It was evident that the prisoner hoped to " bluff " 
the Court, and would rely upon want of corrobora- 
tion of Commodore Bristow's evidence. The Court 
now took up the examination, and Commander 
Dawkins was especially active in framing questions 
designed to damage the line of defence. 

Against some of his questions Deveral protested, 
but without effect. The President was disposed to 
grant Commander Dawkins considerable licence. 
But no fresh light was thrown upon the case. 
When the Commodore was released from his long 
examination it became evident that some corro- 
boration of his statement would be required — or 
rather would have been required in a court of law. 

Cutler, the junior lieutenant, was the next 
witness, but his evidence did not advance the pro- 
secution. He deposed that he had assumed com- 
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mand of the guard-ship during the absence of the 
prisoner. On his return from Macao the Com- 
modore had placed the prisoner under arrest, and 
witness had then been present. Up till that 
moment he (witness) had had no suspicion of any 
irregularity. When charged with the offence now 
under investigation, the prisoner had made no 
admission. 

In answer to Commander Dawkins, witness said 
that he had always regarded prisoner as a pleasant 
messmate. He was not aware that the prisoner 
was conspicuously untruthful. 

Cross-examined by Deveral, Cutler admitted 
that Commodore Bristow's orders were frequently 
contradictory and perplexing. In some instances 
he had found it difficult to understand the Com- 
modore's meaning. Captain Bristow spoke indis- 
tinctly, and suffered, he believed, from attacks of 
indigestion. Witness had never himself suffered 
from that complaint, and could not say whether or 
not it affected the memory. He did not consider 
the Commodore's memory a very reliable one, but 
would not swear that it was abnormally defective. 

Several other witnesses were called by the 
prosecution, in order to prove that the prisoner 
had started for Canton within an hour of the Com- 
modore's departure for Macao. It was shown too 
that he had remained absent for sixty hours. 
Among these witnesses was Edgar Hamilton. 
Hamilton stated that the prisoner had appeared 
cheerful and free from anxiety during the visit to 
Canton. At the time, he had no reason to suppose 
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that the prisoner had quitted the port without leave. 
On the contrary, he had heard him express his in- 
tention of asking leave, and it had been arranged 
between them that the excursion should be de- 
ferred if leave were refused. 

This evidence closed the prosecution, and at two 
o'clock the Court adjourned for luncheon. The 
immaculate collar of the Judge- Advocate was now 
reduced to a clinging pulp ; the intense heat had 
intensified the nervous irritation of all concerned 
in the trial. 

Deveral ate his luncheon in solitude, and after- 
wards wrote out his defence on two sides of a sheet 
of foolscap. He chuckled softly as he read it over. 
There was a knock at the door, and Hamilton 
entered. He looked grave, and Deveral felt irri- 
tated. " What's that long face for ? " he demanded 
rudely. '* Try a drink, and don't damp my spirits." 

Hamilton declined refreshment and would not 
sit down. He listened uneasily while Deveral read 
out his defence. " I don't want to dishearten you," 
he said, "but it seems to me you'd have done 
better to have pleaded guilty. You can't expect 
to bluff a court-martial into an acquittal. The 
defence rests upon your bare assertion 1 " 

"And the prosecution," said Deveral, "upon 
the bare assertion of the Commodore." 

"Well," said Hamilton, "you've been long 
enough in the service to be able to judge whose 
word the Court is likely to accept. Your wife is 
terribly anxious," he continued. " I wish you had 
pleaded guilty." He handed him a brief note 
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written by Mrs. Hamilton, which described Violet's 
anxiety. 

Deveral glanced at the contents and tossed it 
impatiently aside. "Violet always makes moun- 
tains out of mole -hills," he said angrily. ''No 
doubt she's enjoying her misery, and expecting to 
see me hanged at the yard-arm at sunset." 

Hamilton quitted the cabin. " It is too bad," 
he muttered ; " he doesn't care a jot for his wife." 

When the court re-opened, the heat was still in- 
tense, and the nerves of the judges highly strung. 
Accustomed to doing very little work on ordinary 
occasions, they naturally resented the tedious duty 
of sitting all day in judgment upon an insubordi- 
nate junior. They were irritated by the reflection 
that the proceedings might have been so greatly 
curtailed if the prisoner had but pleaded guilty. 
They gave no expression to this thought, but there 
it was. 

Deveral was now called upon to read his de- 
fence. The cabin again filled with spectators, and 
the air grew stagnant. He mopped his fat face, 
cleared his throat, and began in his pleasant voice. 
The defence was short, tolerably well written, and 
essentially daring. He still based his case upon 
the impudent assertion that he had obtained leave 
from the Commodore, and he dwelt strongly upon 
the failure of the prosecution to substantiate the 
Commodore's evidence. The interview had been 
a private one, and he asserted that Commodore 
Bristow's memory had played him false. He did 
not for a moment suggest that the Commodore had 
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perjured himself, but merely that his memory had 
failed. He submitted, with all respect for his cap- 
tain, that there had been an unfortunate misunder- 
standing, of which he (the prisoner) had been the 
victim. The Court had heard from the evidence 
of one witness that there was, at times, great diffi- 
culty in understanding the Commodore's orders, 
that his speech was indistinct, and that his memory 
was bad. Captain Bristow suffered from indiges- 
tion, and he would call medical evidence to prove 
that he was actually so suffering on the morning of 
the interview. He frankly admitted that the Com- 
modore had, at the outset, declined to grant the 
leave ; but it had been shown that the question 
had been argued between them, and he asserted 
most solemnly, on his word of honour as an officer 
and a gentleman, that the Commodore had finally 
given a conditional assent to his request. In any 
case, he (the prisoner) had understood that his 
leave was granted. If he had misunderstood the 
Commodore's meaning he could only regret his 
error, and would urge that he had not been guilty 
of deliberate disobedience. He concluded by re- 
ferring to the evidence of Hamilton, which, as he 
contended, told strongly in his favour. It would 
have been easy to have postponed the excursion to 
Canton, and he suggested to the Court that no 
officer in his senses would have incurred the risk 
of imperilling his prospects for so transitory a 
benefit as forty-eight hours' leave. He had served 
twenty years in the navy without a stain upon his 
character, and had a wife and family dependent 
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upon his professional success. Finally, he con- 
tended that the Commodore's evidence was wholly 
unsupported, and that, if on no other grounds, he 
was consequently entitled to an acquittal. 

" I must caution you again," said the President, 
"that the line of defence adopted is most irre- 
gular. We are willing, however, to allow you 
every reasonable licence." 

" I have no other defence to offer, sir," said 
Deveral sullenly. 

"Very well," said the President. "Call your 
witnesses." 

So the trial dragged on. The heat relaxed a 
little as the sun sank lower, but the nerve-tension 
in court increased. Once, when the Judge- Advo- 
cate dropped a book, the President started violently 
and swore aloud. Even Deveral's hardy frame was 
affected. He had an uneasy feeling that the read- 
ing of the defence had created an unfavourable 
impression upon the Court, and this apprehension 
was soon confirmed. 

Cutler was recalled, and questioned further as 
to the alleged indistinctness of the Commodore's 
speech. And here, to Deveral's great annoyance, 
the President began to object to the working out 
of the defence in detail. Question after question 
was weighed by the Court and disallowed ; one 
was termed frivolous, another extraneous ; others 
were barred as technically irregular, though in 
reality vital to the line of defence. Deveral's 
temper began to rise. He was now in the mood 
to throw prudence to the four winds. He saw 
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that the trial was going strongly against him, not- 
withstanding the weakness of the prosecution and 
the legal flimsiness of the thread upon which the 
charges were based. At least, he would give the 
Court as much trouble as possible. He prolonged 
the proceedings by calling a number of useless 
witnesses. Here the Court was virtually power- 
less. The judges snarled and bullied, but the trial 
dragged on and on. Towards six o'clock Deveral 
had almost exhausted his list. He finally called 
the fleet-surgeon of the guard-ship. 

Dr. O'Brien was a naval surgeon of a type 
now, happily, almost extinct. He united the 
lowest minimum of professional capacity with a 
maximum of reverence for executive authority. In 
thirty years of sea life he had completely lost 
touch with medical science, and only desired to 
propitiate his superiors. 

"You have treated Commodore Bristow for 
chronic indigestion ? " suggested Deveral. 

" I have that," replied the surgeon proudly. 

" Has he derived any benefit from your treat- 
ment ? " 

*' The question is frivolous," said the President. 
" The witness need not reply." 

"You have noticed, no doubt, that the Com- 
modore speaks very indistinctly ? " 

The surgeon hesitated. "Sure, I may have 
noticed it, or I may not." 

" You are trifling with the Court," snarled the 
President. " Have you noticed it, or have you 
not ? " 
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"I don't know, sir," stammered the surgeon. 
" I think I have noticed it once or twice." 

" You ought to know," said the President. 

" Do you, as a professional man," continued 
Deveral sneeringly, "consider that this defect of 
speech is accentuated by indigestion ? " 

" No," said the surgeon doubtfully. 

"Can you swear that there is no scientific 
connection between indigestion and incoherent 
speech ? " 

The surgeon looked nervously at the President, 
and fenced with the question. At last Deveral 
bullied him into an uncertain admission, and the 
Court bullied him out of it again. The evidence 
was utterly worthless, but the examination had 
prolonged the trial, and enabled Deveral to annoy 
a messmate whom he disliked. 

" The examination of Dr. O'Brien concludes my 
defence," said Deveral. 

" Clear the court," snarled the President for the 
last time, and the trial ended. 

For half -an -hour Deveral paced the quarter- 
deck with the provost-marshal at his heels. He 
spoke to no one ; his nervousness had returned. 
It was horrible to feel that the Court was de- 
liberating upon his fate. The dull suspense of 
waiting almost unmanned him. He tried to think 
that he had cleared himself of the charges. The 
evidence of the Commodore was wholly unsup- 
ported, and so forth. He had played his game 
boldly and not unskilfully. Surely they would 
have to acquit him ? 
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But this confidence passed. He remembered 
the savage impatience of the President, the open 
malice of Dawkins, the significant questions put 
by the Court to his best witnesses. He felt now 
that they were sure to convict him. He glanced 
repeatedly at his watch, but still the court re- 
mained closed. Half-an-hour ! The delay seemed 
ominous. How the minutes dragged. He cursed 
his own nervousness and past folly. 

" Court's open," squeaked the middy. 

Deveral started as though a slate pencil had 
been scraped upon a slate. His nerves were 
quivering with suppressed excitement. If they 
convicted him, his career in the navy was over. 
Not even his father's interest could benefit him 
in the future. He would never be promoted, 
perhaps never even employed again. What a fool 
he had been. 

" Come, sir, the court is open," said the provost- 
marshal. 

Deveral slouched heavily into the cabin. He 
glanced furtively at his judges, trying to read the 
verdict in their faces. They had resumed their 
cocked-hats, and looked stern and wooden. His 
eye fell upon his sword — the cheap weapon sup- 
plied by his outfitter, which had been taken from 
him during the trial. It now lay upon the table 
at right angles to the President. He saw that 
the point was directed towards himself. He knew 
the worst now, and the torture of suspense was 
over. The position of the weapon indicated that 
he had lost. He might have guessed it. 
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There remained the sentence, but in this he felt 
no interest. 

The spectators crowded around the ropes. 
There was a moment of intense silence. The 
gleam of the setting sun poured in through a 
port and glinted upon the gold lace of the officers. 

At a sign from the President the Judge-Advo- 
cate rose and read aloud the finding of the Court. 
He read in a dry, mumbling voice ; he seemed to 
feel no interest in his own indifferent elocution. 

"The Court, having considered the evidence," 
he droned, " finds the charges against the prisoner 
proved ; and, taking into consideration his pre- 
vious services, adjudges him to forfeit five years' 
seniority in the rank of lieutenant, and to be 
dismissed from Her Majesty's ship Inexpressible" 



PART III 
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CHAPTER I 

"No, thank you, my dear," said Mrs. Thornton 
decidedly. " I would much rather stay at the 
hotel. We return to London on Saturday, and 
it is not worth while to upset your household 
arrangements." 

" But we have a spare room," persisted Violet. 
" It would be pleasure to me to have you here, 
and I know you do not really like hotels." 

" To tell you the truth," rejoined Mrs. Thorn- 
ton bluntly, " I do not care to put myself under 
any obligation to your husband. Captain Leyton 
has a way of showing that he is ashamed of your 
relations which does not please me at all. I'm a 
plain woman, but I don't care to be patronised by 
my own son-in-law." 

Violet sighed, and glanced apprehensively at 
little Nelly, who was playing with a doll at her 
feet. "The child is so precocious," she said 
warningly. 

" Pooh ! what does it matter ? " retorted her 
mother. "When Nelly gets a little older she'll 
be taught to look down upon her mother's family. 
We are not good enough for these Leytons. If 
you'd taken my advice, you'd have married a 
plain business man of your own class. But you 
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wouldn't listen to me, and your foolish father was 
always a snob at heart." 

" Don't, mother, please don't let the child hear 
you," entreated Violet. " Nelly, run and see 
what Dick is doing, and ask Jane to bring baby 
into the garden." 

Nelly rose reluctantly from the grass, and held 
out her doll to Mrs. Thornton. " Will you please 
hold Sarah while I'm gone ?" she asked. 

Mrs. Thornton smiled and accepted the charge. 

" I like you, grandma," observed Nelly. " Papa 
says you're a bad-tempered, stingy old cat ; but 
I don't believe you are, 'cause you gave me a 
franc." 

" Oh, papa says that, does he ? What did I tell 
you, Violet ? " 

" Yes," continued Nelly coniSdentially, " he often 
says the Thorntons are all tykes, and then mamma 
cries. What's a tyke, grandma ? " 

" Hold your tongue, Nelly, and run away," 
said Violet. The child scampered off towards 
the house. 

" You see," said Mrs. Thornton, *' he has already 
begun to teach the children to despise your family. 
I should be sorry to intrude upon Captain Ley- 
ton's exclusive society. I'm a tradesman's wife, 
but, thank God, I'm not ashamed of my position. 
A tyke, indeed ! " 

Violet's thin cheeks flushed, and tears rose to 
her eyes. Her mother, accompanied by John 
Markham, had only reached Guernsey that morn- 
ing. It pained her deeply that Nelly should 
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have given offence with her prattle. She felt that 
her mother had reason to resent Deveral's attitude : 
she had ample reason herself to complain of the 
insufferable patronage of her husband's relations. 
So she remained silent while Mrs. Thornton poured 
forth her wrath. She sat listlessly in her garden- 
chair, looking out upon the familiar view of the 
emerald sea and the neighbouring islands. The 
view was, indeed, a fine one : a foreground of 
clear green water, streaked here and there, by tide 
rips, and ru£Bed by patches of white foam ; for a 
background, the clear-cut outlines of the adjacent 
islands of Herm and Jethou. To the right of 
Herm she could see one extremity of red-brown 
Sark, the bulk of the island being obscured by a 
great mulberry tree. Away to the north-east the 
faint blue outline of distant Alderney broke the 
monotony of the clear horizon ; in the immediate 
foreground, below the trees and walls of the 
garden, the sea splashed peacefully at the base 
of Castle Cornet, soothing the ear with its quiet 
murmur. This fine view was shared by the great 
Frenchman who still, at this time, dwelt in exile 
within sight of his own beloved coast. The house 
of Victor Hugo, in the Hauteville Road, could be 
seen from Violet's garden, and sometimes, as she 
sat in her garden-chair, her thoughts turned from 
her own sorrows to the contemplation of those 
of the exiled poet who worked on so patiently in 
his little room high above the harbour. 

Mrs. Thornton ignored the view and continued 
to discuss the sins of husbands. Since her separa- 
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tion from Mr. Thornton, the old lady had grown 
embittered against the whole species. An uneasy 
suspicion that Mr. Thornton had found peace in 
his loneliness added materially to her discontent. 
This was her first meeting with Violet for nearly 
two years, and so she had plenty to say concern- 
ing the villainy of man. "Your wretched father 
and your idle husband " — she hung upon the phrase 
with relish. 

" I wish we could talk of something else, mother," 
protested Violet. " Why need you go on abusing 
papa and Deveral ? " 

" I wonder that you care to defend him," retorted 
her mother. ''Your husband is a bad man, and 
you know it — a bad husband, a bad father, an idle, 
extravagant, stuck-up fellow. Why doesn't he get 
some work to do, instead of wasting money ? " 

" He has tried," said Violet ; " it isn't easy for a 
retired ofl&cer to get anything." 

" No, of course not," sneered her mother. " He's 
quite content to borrow money from your silly 
father and do nothing. A nice husband, I'm sure ! 
Why, it would have been better than this if you'd 
married John Markham. He is a gentleman, and 
an honest man." 

" Mr. Markham did not ask me," said Violet. 
"You used to snub him when he was a poor 
curate." 

" I did not," said Mrs. Thornton brusquely. 
"You might have married him, but you would 
set your cap at an officer. A fine officer he is 
too. He'll ruin you and your children before 
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he's done with you, and it's my belief he ill-treats 
you." 

" You have no right to say such a thing," said 
Violet hotly. " Have I ever complained of him ? " 

" Perhaps not, but I'm not a fool, and I can 
see how you've changed since your marriage. 
Your health is bad, and he's breaking your spirit. 
Do you think I can't guess what you've suffered ? " 

" It is not true," cried Violet pitifully. " He — 
he is not often unkind to me." 

"What does he do with your money?" con- 
tinued Mrs. Thornton inexorably. " I'll be bound 
he's in debt again by this time." 

" You have no reason for saying so, mother ? " 

"I know the man," insisted Mrs. Thornton. 
" He will always owe money as long as he can 
find a fool to trust him. Look how he has fleeced 
your foolish father." 

"This is too much," exclaimed Violet, starting 
up from her chair. " I wish you had not come 
to Guernsey. I will not permit you to abuse my 
husband any longer." 

" And I am sorry I came," retorted Mrs. Thornton. 
" I shall not stay to dinner. I shall dine at the 
hotel." 

" I will tell Jane to fetch a cab," said Violet 
coldly. 

"Thank you, there is no need. Mr. Markham 
will be here presently, and can walk back with me." 

The ladies resumed their seats, and for the 
space of quite two minutes there was silence. 
Mrs. Thornton glanced furtively at her daughter. 
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"Well/' she said ungraciously, "perhaps I was 
wrong. I beg your pardon." 

Violet at once softened. "Dear mother," she 
said, "please do not abuse Deveral again. You 
don't know how it hurts me. You will stay to 
dinner with us, won't you ? " 

" Yes, my dear, of course," returned her mother. 
" I didn't mean to make you unhappy. God knows 
we've both suffered enough, though you never con- 
fide in me now." 

So the peace was restored, and Mrs. Thornton 
said no more; but she was still convinced that 
Violet was unhappy in her married life. In appear- 
ance Violet was, indeed, sadly altered. The gloss 
of her bright beauty had faded ; her dark hair was 
prematurely streaked with grey at the temples ; 
her eyes had lost their brightness, and looked out 
wearily upon life ; already faint lines were form- 
ing about the patient mouth ; she had grown thin 
and haggard. These changes Mrs. Thornton could 
not attribute to the climate of Hong-Kong, for 
there was a marked change too in Violet's manner. 
The old buoyant gaiety, the keen interest in the 
everyday trifles of life, had been replaced by a 
resigned, melancholy acquiescence in the sordid 
troubles of herself and others, totally foreign, as it 
seemed to Mrs. Thornton, to her daughter's char- 
acter in early womanhood. She recalled Violet's 
high spirits in the Wimbledon days, and wondered 
what system of domestic tyranny or neglect could 
thus, in eight years, have changed a lively, open- 
hearted girl into a sad-eyed woman. 
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Beside this thinly veiled tragedy her own matri- 
monial troubles sank into insignificance. 

She was roused from these gloomy thoughts by 
the pleasant voice of her son-in-law. Whatever 
his failings as a husband, Deveral now dined at 
home. Regular meals were to him the inadequate 
but still solid compensations of the married state. 
He greeted Mrs. Thornton with spurious affability; 
hoped she had had a fine passage ; affected regret 
at her decision to remain at the hotel. His manner 
puzzled Mrs. Thornton and agreeably surprised his 
wife. 

"And so John Markham has come over with 
you ? " he said. 

" He is coming to dinner," said Violet. " Ah, 
here he is ! " 

She advanced to meet him with outstretched 
hands and a slight flush upon her cheeks. ''This 
is indeed a pleasure," she said warmly. " I am so 
glad to see you again." 

As he pressed the hands held out to him and 
looked down into her eyes, Markham momentarily 
failed to note the changes which had struck Mrs. 
Thornton. To him Violet could never be less than 
beautiful and gracious. Then, all in a moment, he 
saw the change. 

" You are not ill ? " he asked anxiously. 

"Oh no," she said nervously. She seemed to 
shrink from discussing her obvious ill- health. 
"Why, you have altered yourself somehow," she 
continued. "Oh I see, you have grown a 
beard." 
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"Glad to hear you are getting stronger," said 
Deveral. 

"Oh yes, England is pulling me round again," 
said Markham. 

" I'm glad to hear it," repeated Deveral. " We 
never had an opportunity of thanking you for 
getting us out of that den of thieves at Canton. 
I meant to have written, but I'm such a bad 
correspondent." 

" Mrs. Leyton has already thanked me far too 
much," returned Markham modestly. He tried to 
turn the conversation, but Violet was not to be 
baulked of her tribute. 

" It would be impossible," she said earnestly, 
"for us to thank you adequately. You saved 
our lives at the risk of your own. It was very 
brave and noble of you." 

Markham flushed like a school-boy under her 
praise. He knew that he had wiped out his 
offence and regained Violet's confidence. Though 
his old passion had waned at last, a load of self- 
reproach was lifted from his conscience as she 
thanked him. 

At dinner, Deveral produced champagne in 
honour of his guests. During four years of 
idleness in Guernsey he had become fatter than 
ever, and now ate and drank enormously. Mrs. 
Thornton ostentatiously declined the champagne. 
"When we were poor and lived at Kilburn," 
she said, " Mr. Thornton never gave his friends 
sparkling wines. Our income must even then 
have been much larger than yours." 
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Deveral glared at her as he filled his own glass. 
"These wines are cheaper now," he said. "We 
pay no duty, you know." 

Violet was talking to Markham, and Mrs. Thorn- 
ton could not resist the opportunity of reproving 
her son-in-law. " And how do you employ your 
time here ? " she asked. " Have you any sort of 
work in view ? " 

" No, I can't say I have," he admitted. 

"But how can you be content to do nothing 
on your small income ? Are you not tired of 
idleness ? " 

" No," said Deveral curtly. " I wouldn't refuse 
an appointment, of course ; but I get along quite 
well without working. I play pool and read the 
papers." 

" Then you find your income sufficient ? " 

" Well, no, we are badly off, of course." 

" But the place is cheap, and Violet is a good 
manager." 

"The children are getting expensive," said 
Deveral. "We just scrape along, and that's all. 
I wish I could get a good appointment." 

" But have you tried ? " 

"Of course I have," returned Deveral sulkily. 
" I'm always writing to my father about it." 

" Mother," said Violet warningly, " you're miss- 
ing Mr. Markham's stories about Canton." 

Deveral did not relish being lectured by his 
mother-in-law, but he was beginning to realise 
that he would have to find work ere long. His 
father seemed to him to be lacking in the desire 
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to assist him which he regarded as the natural 
duty of parents, and he saw no prospect of secur- 
ing any local post. He had had a pleasant four 
years in Guernsey, but the old money diflficulties 
were closing round him once more. His credit 
was exhausted, and he knew that another financial 
crisis was near at hand. 



CHAPTER II 

Violet rose earlier than usual next morning, 
leaving her husband to snore contentedly till his 
hot water should be brought up at nine o'clock. 
They kept but two servants, and she worked hard 
herself — too hard, so her doctor told her, but she 
persisted in doing a great deal for the children, 
and had often to superintend the cooking besides. 
She had experienced, like most ladies in Guernsey, 
considerable difl&culty in keeping her servants. 
The military carried off all the pretty nurse-girls 
— and sometimes married them ; the cooks found 
the master too particular about his food. They 
might have overlooked his bad language if he had 
sometimes remembered that servants appreciate a 
tip. Thanks to his skill at pool, he always had 
some money in his pockets ; but it was not his 
habit to waste tips upon his own servants. Like 
most extravagant men, Deveral was, in some 
respects, mean. 

At nine o'clock Jane, who combined the duties 
of nurse and housemaid, knocked repeatedly at his 
door, and at last roused him. He was a heavy 
sleeper, and had lost the sailor's trick of waking 
quickly. Jane pulled up the blind, and the July 
sunshine flooded the room. A deep snore gurgled 
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from the master's broad nose as the sunshine 
streamed upon his fat face. He had fallen asleep 
again. "Oh, you fat pig," muttered Jane scorn- 
fully. "Come, wake up, sir," she added aloud. 
" Nine o'clock ! " 

"All right, damn you," growled Deveral. "What 

the are you shouting for ? Can't you see I'm 

awake ? " 

The girl tossed her head angrily and flounced 
from the room. Deveral was no longer young or 
good-looking, and servants whose wages are small 
will not stand abuse from middle-aged masters; 
and the master did not look nice with the search- 
ing sunlight upon his unshaved face. His reddish 
hair was receding from the temples ; his whiskers 
were tinged with grey ; his face was full of dan- 
gerous possibilities, and stamped him as a pas- 
sionate, unrestrained animal. He had not noticed 
the servant's indignation, and smiled as he kicked 
off the bedclothes. It was a habit of his to grow 
absorbed in his own thoughts, even when in con- 
genial company ; and at such times he would often 
chuckle to himself. He was merely reminded 
now of the story of the boatswain, who, in his 
retirement, hired a boy to call him every morning 
at six o'clock, in order to enjoy the pleasure of 
telling him to go to hell. He laughed over the 
ancient legend, glanced approvingly at the sun- 
shine, and proceeded to wash and dress. In 
Deveral's creed a gentleman might be forgiven 
much so long as he took his tub regularly. He 
kept his fat body scrupulously clean, and took 
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great interest in his finger nails. His hands were 
broad and powerful, with short, square -tipped 
fingers : hands that could have strangled the life 
out of an enemy, and which had sometimes been 
used with effect in street rows. He had always 
possessed the sort of brutal pugnacity which passes 
very well for courage among Englishmen. 

"Not a bad day for our picnic," he observed 
generally as he entered the dining-room and sat 
down at the table. Nelly and Dick had been 
trained to kiss their father, and they now quitted 
their chairs and performed the ceremony with 
obvious timidity. They feared him, and Deveral 
had little affection for either, though he often 
bought them costly toys in atonement for his fits 
of violence. Nelly was now a plain, swarthy girl, 
aged seven, and Deveral resented her ugliness. 
Dick was nervous and sensitive, and his father 
called him a "cry-baby," and a "snivelling little 
beast." Had the elder children been pretty and 
impudent, he might have grown fond of them. 

" Come back here, Nelly," he said in a bullying 
tone. "Show me your hands." The child re- 
luctantly held out her hands, palms downwards, 
shrinking from her father with frightened eyes. 

"The other way up," said Deveral. "Ah, I 
thought so — filthy little beast I Go away and wash 
yourself." 

"She's been playing in the garden," expostu- 
lated Violet. "Do let her have her breakfast." 
The child stood in doubt, hesitating which parent 
to obey. 
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" Do you hear me," said Deveral angrily. " Go 
and wash yourself." 

Nelly fled, and Dick skulked back to his high 
chair, keeping his own dingy little hands under 
the table until he saw that his father had begun 
eating. Tears of vexation rose to Violet's eyes as 
she busied herself with the coflfee. 

" I do wish you would not bully Nelly at every 
meal," she said defiantly. 

"She must learn to be clean," said Deveral. 
" If you like her to be dirty, she must take her 
meals in the kitchen, and pig it out with the 
servants." 

This reference to the servants reminded Violet 
of something which had occurred that morn- 
ing. She was hurt, too, by Deveral's contemp- 
tuous tone. "You will scarcely be surprised to 
hear," she said aggressively, " that Jane has given 
warning ? " 

" Eh, what for ? " 

" Because you swore at her again this morning 
when she took up your hot water." 

" What nonsense," said Deveral angrily ; " I 
don't remember anything about it. If I did, I 
must have been half asleep. The fool always 
annoys me by shouting in my ear." 

" It is really too bad," continued Violet indig- 
nantly. " Your language to the servants is simply 
disgusting, and, of course, no decent girl will stand 
it. I wish you could remember that servants are 
not bluejackets. Jane is the best nurse I've ever 
had, and now she is going." 
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" For Heaven's sake, don't nag," retorted her 
husband. ''Let the fool go, and don't make a 
fuss about nothing. I'm damned if I know what 
servants are coming to." 

" Instead of swearing at me, you'd better apolo- 
gise to Jane." 

"There you go," cried Deveral tauntingly. 
" Now play the martyr, and put on your sancti- 
monious airs. If a simple damn shocks you so 
much, you'd better go to a nunnery at once." He 
said this in a loud, bullying tone, scowling at her 
as he spoke. 

Violet burst into tears and hurried from the 
room, leaving her breakfast untasted. His harsh 
tone wounded her deeply. She was in poor 
health, and for two hours that morning had been 
devoting herself to domestic drudgery, so as to 
insure an early start for the picnic which had 
been planned. She felt ill for want of breakfast, 
and Deveral's unkindness was the last straw. The 
type of woman to have managed Deveral Leyton 
— if, indeed, any woman in the position of wife 
could have done so — would have been the phleg- 
matic, blonde-headed woman, who usually takes 
breakfast in bed. Under a long train of domestic 
difficulties, money troubles, slights from her hus- 
band, Violet had developed into a nervous, irritable 
woman ; every harsh word from Deveral stung her 
like a whip, every fresh sign of his indifference 
added to her burden of care. From day to day 
she still sought eagerly for those little indications 
of affection which a loyal wife values more than 
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riches or social success ; but year after year his 
indifference had increased. She would not face 
the miserable position ; she still tried to persuade 
herself that love might be revived. 

Outside the door of the dining-room she paused 
for a minute, crying nervously. She felt utterly 
miserable and ill. She tried to think that he had 
not intended to be harsh, that she had grown un- 
duly sensitive. She hesitated with her thin hand 
upon the door-handle, trying to summon resolution 
to return. The world seemed cold and wretched 
to her as she stood weeping at the door; she 
longed for a single kind word from her husband, 
for the most trifling caress or sign of contrition. 
In an hour they were to have started for the pier ; 
if she gave way to her grief and remained at home 
the children would lose their holiday. A great, 
sleek cat, answering with unconscious fitness to the 
name of Lothario, came and rubbed himself coax- 
ingly against her boots, purring loudly. He smelt 
fish, no doubt, and was begging to be admitted to 
the room ; but Violet did not heed her favourite. 

At last Deveral opened the door and laid a heavy 
hand upon her shoulder. " Come, don't be a little 
fool," he said cheerfully. "Come back and eat 
some breakfast ; the fish is first-rate." 

She wrenched herself free and sobbed aloud. 
" Let me alone," she said miserably. His coarse 
satisfaction with his food jarred upon her ; she 
desired a more definite expression of sympathy. 
She did not understand that he meant to conciliate 
her, and the repulse angered him. Had he 
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not asked her to come back to breakfast? — and 
what more could a reasonable woman desire ? 
Still, he felt a little ashamed of his outbreak of 
ill-temper, and it was necessary that she should 
attend the picnic. He knew how to pacify her, 
but, as a rule, he did not choose to caress her. 
She had long ceased to attract his coarse taste ; 
he even wondered at times that he should ever 
have thought her pretty. 

Violet continued to sob, and at last he put his 
arm about her waist and kissed her. She at once 
relented and returned with him to the table. Dick 
looked up wonderingly from his bread and milk, 
noting his mother's tear-stained cheeks and red 
eyes. " What are you crying for, mamma ? " he 
asked. " Have you been naughty ? " 

She smiled through her tears and patted the 
boy's curls. " Never mind," she said ; " finish 
your breakfast, dear." 

So the peace was restored, and presently Violet 
went upstairs to dress, and bathe her eyes. Her 
husband continued to eat for some time after her 
departure ; but at last he pushed back his chair, 
lit a cigar, and glanced at his letters. His corre- 
spondence was not as a rule interesting, consisting 
for the most part of tradesmen's bills, letters from 
Agnes (full of wearisome advice), and very occa- 
sional letters from old naval acquaintances. He 
had not many friends now, thanks to his shameless 
habit of borrowing money. This morning there 
was the usual weekly letter from Agnes, and 
he just glanced between the sheets in the hope 
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of finding a cheque. He found nothing, and 
thrust the letter into his pocket for future perusal. 
There was a note from Edgar Hamilton, now com- 
manding the sloop stationed in the Channel Islands 
district, and another letter bearing the local post- 
mark. Hamilton's note was merely an acceptance 
of the invitation to join the picnic. He put it 
aside, and glanced suspiciously at the third letter. 
This was obviously a "dun," and of late he had 
received many demands for payment, and was 
beginning to feel uneasy. As usual, he did not 
know the total of his liabilities. He owed a great 
deal of money in the island, but his chief creditor 
was the landlord, and he now recognised the hand- 
writing of Mr. Oates upon the envelope which he 
held in his hand. Mr. Francis Oates had hitherto 
proved an ideal landlord. He had fallen a victim 
to Deveral's charm of manner, and had allowed 
the rent to accumulate for the past two years 
without showing any signs of distrust. Mr. Oates 
also owned a furniture shop in Cornet Street, and 
every stick of furniture had been obtained from 
this obliging tradesman on credit. Of this large 
debt Violet had been kept in ignorance for nearly 
four years. Deveral had told her that he had 
bought the furniture out of the balance of a 
cheque which Mr. Thornton had given them on 
their return from China; but in reality every 
penny of this money had been needed to satisfy 
Deveral's creditors at the naval ports at the time 
of his retirement from the navy. So long as a 
naval ofiicer remains upon the active list, compara- 
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lively small payments on account generally serve 
to appease his creditors; but on retirement a 
settlement is expected. For this reason, amongst 
others, Deveral's breach of discipline had proved 
a costly freak. The Admiralty had refused to 
employ him again, and he had been obliged to re- 
tire with the modest pension of ;^i5o a year, and 
the rank of Commander. Then, on their return 
to England, debts had poured in, and for Violet's 
sake Mr. Thornton had again helped his son-in-law. 
He continued to allow Violet ;^35o a year, so that, 
with Deveral's small pension, they should have 
been able to live in fair comfort in such a haven 
for retired officers as Guernsey. Provisions were 
cheap, the society of the island expected little 
entertainment ; so in Guernsey the Leytons had 
settled, and Violet had hoped that all would go 
well with them, and that her husband would be 
content to live quietly upon their joint- income 
of ;^5oo a year. She paid all the expenses, except 
the rent and taxes, out of her allowance ; and the 
rent being but jfso, Deveral had enjoyed the 
balance of his pension. 

Thus he had been comfortably housed in these 
four years of idleness, but had omitted to pay 
the rent: he had been well fed; he had drunk 
at the expense of his wine - merchant ; he had 
been clothed by a confiding tailor ; and, in a 
word, his wife had supplied him with all the 
necessaries of life, whilst he had successfully ob- 
tained many of the luxuries upon credit. So, he 
had been perfectly comfortable, and had made no 
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real effort to obtain employment. He won pocket- 
money at the club— thanks to his skill with the cue 
— and had been received into the island society, 
and had lived perfectly at his ease. He had so 
charming a manner with the tradesmen that few 
were able to refuse him long credit. They be- 
lieved, no doubt, that so genial and gentlemanly 
a customer was sure to settle sooner or later. 
But there are limits even to the confidence of 
the retail tradesman, the easy-going landlord, the 
open-handed friend. In the course of his dis- 
reputable, wandering life Deveral had more than 
once reached those limits; he was now nearing 
the credit frontier of Guernsey. 

He opened his third letter with a strong appre- 
hension of bad news, and as he read it his face 
clouded. " I beg to call your attention," wrote 
Mr. Oates, " to the fact that your account for fur- 
niture, carpets, curtains, cutlery, &c. &c., amount- 
ing to ;^3io, 15s. 6Jd., has now been running for 
nearly four years. I must request that you will 
settle this account at your earliest convenience, 
and I also beg to point out that a further sum of 
^100 is now due to me for eight quarters' rent." 

Deveral crumpled the letter into a ball and 
flung it from him with an oath. It struck a tea- 
cup upon the table — one of Mr. Oates's cups — 
and knocked it to the floor. He glared savagely 
at the broken fragments, and stamped heavily 
about the room, muttering and swearing. 

The demand from Mr. Oates had frightened him. 
He saw at once that he was face to face with another 
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financial crisis — the most serious in his hand-to- 
mouth career. He walked to the window and 
looked out upon the familiar view of green sea 
studded with reefs, but now scarce rippled by the 
light, southerly breeze. He saw Herm glistening 
in the bright sunshine ; he saw the harbour below, 
and the fishing boats with their white and red 
sails skimming lightly through the rocky channels 
on their way to the haunts of the conger. 

Yes, he had had a good time. He felt now 
that he had thoroughly enjoyed the freedom from 
naval discipline,, the bathing, boating, fishing, pool- 
playing, and the occasional jaunts to London with 
Hamilton or by himself, which had served to 
break the monotony of the island life. It was 
impossible to consider the probability of being 
deprived of all these amusements without grave 
apprehension as to the uncertainties of the future. 
He felt that this peremptory demand from Oates 
would prove the forerunner of other claims, and 
how was he to appease these harpies? He 
drummed irritably upon the window panes with 
his fingers, cursing the patient Oates for his inso- 
lence. How to raise four hundred pounds ? He 
felt that he could expect no further aid from his 
father-in-law, for Mr. Thornton's last gift had 
been accompanied by a most unpleasant letter, 
containing, as he remembered, allusions to " gross 
extravagance," and " dishonourable laxity of con- 
duct." In these four years of peaceful seclusion 
Mr. Thornton had not once invited him to 
Wimbledon. An appeal to the generosity of Mr. 
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Thornton seemed unlikely to succeed. Still, there 
was his meek wife ! If he could persuade Violet 
to write a sufficiently pitiful letter, the " stingy old 
Jew" might, perhaps, "fork out" again. But it 
occurred to him that Violet might refuse to beg 
unless she understood the critical nature of his 
position, and he was still unwilling to confess his 
sins to her in full. He wondered if it would be 
possible to avoid showing her Oates's demand. He 
crossed the room, picked up the crumpled letter, 
and hid it in his pocket just as Jane came in to 
clear the table. He remembered that the girl had 
given warning on account of his bad language. 
As he might now have to conciliate Violet, he 
thought he would make friends with Jane. 

" I say," he said awkwardly, " your mistress 
tells me you've given warning." 

" Yes, sir," replied Jane sullenly. 

" Well, look here," he continued, "if I swore at you 
this morning, I beg your pardon. The fact is I was 
half asleep and didn't know what I was saying." 

Jane took no notice, and continued clearing the 
table. 

" I beg your pardon, Jane," he repeated. " Here 
is a five-franc piece for you, and I hope you will 
not inconvenience Mrs. Leyton by leaving." 

" I don't want your money," said Jane haughtily ; 
" but since you've begged my pardon, sir, I'll stop 
on if the Missus wishes me." 

Deveral smiled as he pocketed his five francs. 
He would have accepted money himself from his 
greatest enemy. 



CHAPTER III 

Violet followed her husband and the two elder 
children to the gate, and entered the fly which was 
to convey them to the pier. The beauty of the 
warm July day, the anticipation of an enjoyable 
picnic, raised her spirits and enabled her to forget 
Deveral's unkindness. It was easy to throw off 
gloom in the warmth of the bright sunshine, and 
with Nelly and Dick radiant with excitement on 
the front seat of the fly. The children fidgeted 
with their legs and arms until Deveral sternly 
bade them be still under penalty of being sent 
home again. The awful threat, though not uttered 
seriously, checked their gaiety, and they meekly 
subsided. The fly jolted violently over the cobble 
stones of the Hautville Road, past the grey house 
of Victor Hugo, and on through the narrow streets 
into the heart of the town. Overhead, an azure 
sky, relieved by a few fleecy clouds ; beneath, the 
interminable cobble-stones, over which the .peasant 
women trudged cheerfully in their wooden sabots. 
The high white caps of the women, their snowy 
aprons, and neat blue dresses, contrasted agreeably 
with the dinginess of the dark-skinned, black- 
bearded fishermen and porters who lounged at the 
street corners. 

•33 
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Opposite the fish-market Deveral caught sight 
of his landlord, and called to the driver to stop. 
" I just want to speak to Oates," he explained. 
"You drive on and Til join you." He pushed 
his way into the market in pursuit of the landlord, 
and Violet drove on. At first Mr. Oates was 
hidden from Deveral's view by the little groups 
of peasant women, gossiping at the stalls, and 
emphasising their shrill patois with eager gestures. 
He paused in his pursuit to ogle a pretty, black- 
eyed woman who was trying to purchase half a 
conger-eel for a franc. The keeper of the stall 
was obdurate, demanding nothing less than two- 
pence a pound for the grim body of the unpalat- 
able monster. The pretty customer took no heed 
of Deveral, and he walked on in search of Oates. 
He found him at last, purchasing ormas for his 
mid-day meal, and greeted him with a familiar 
slap upon the back. " HuUoh ! Mr. Oates, the 
very man I wanted to see." 

Mr. Oates drew himself up stiffly, and a tinge 
of colour stained his brown cheek. ''Oh, it is 
you, Captain Leyton," he returned coldly. *' Pray 
what do you want with me ? " 

Deveral resorted to his old tactics with dissatis- 
fied creditors, 

" Come and have a drink," he suggested cordi- 
ally. " I want to talk to you about my account." 

"I do not drink, thank you," said Mr. Oates. 
" You received my letter, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, confound you, you old Shylock. I sup- 
pose you were in a bad temper when you wrote it. 
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How the devil do you expect me to find ;^40o at 
short notice ? " 

" I am sorry to inconvenience you," said the 
tradesman coldly, " but your account has been 
running too long, sir. I want that money badly." 

"Well, of course, I mean to pay you," said 
Deveral uneasily. " There's no such great hurry, 
I suppose?" 

" I must have half the money by next week," re- 
turned Mr. Oates brusquely. " I've waited a long 
time. Captain Leyton, and I'm told you owe money 
all over the town." 

" Oh, very little, very little, I assure you," said 
Deveral airily. "Come now, Oates, you're not 
going to be nasty ? " 

" I'm not going to be swindled, Captain Leyton. 
I've a wife and family to keep, and I was a fool 
to let you run up so large an account. If you 
don't find ;^200 by this day week, I shall have to 
prosecute." 

Deveral reddened with anger and grasped his stick 
menacingly. To be called a swindler by a rascally 
shop-keeper was intolerable. 

" Damn you I " he burst out furiously ; " what 
d'you mean by your infernal impudence ? How 
dare you talk of prosecuting me ? You can't do it." 

" I can send you to prison, if I choose," retorted 
Oates. " But," he added more quietly, " I don't 
want to do that, if you'll treat me fairly. Let me 
have ;^20o next week, and I'll trust you for the 
balance a bit longer." 

" Bosh ! " said Deveral angrily. " I suppose 
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you're trying to frighten me, but you can't do it, 
Oates. People are not imprisoned for owing a 
little money nowadays, and a very good thing too. 
I mean to pay you, of course, but if you ever dare 
to speak to me again in that impudent manner, I'll 
thrash you, you thief." 

Mr. Oates glared at his debtor but made no 
reply. A moment later Deveral regretted his 
outburst of anger, but he could not bring himself 
to apologise to a tradesman, so turned away and 
quitted the fish-market. He felt that he had been 
a fool to bully his principal creditor, but he did not 
take Oates's threats very seriously. He passed 
through a narrow alley near the town church, and 
took his way along the Marina towards the pier 
whence the excursion steamer was to start. A 
glance at the clock tower showed him he was in 
plenty of time, so he walked slowly on up the 
camber, absorbed in thought. 

" HuUoh, Deveral ! what cheer ? " The voice 
was feminine, the pronunciation vulgar, but the 
owner of both was young, and not unattractive in 
appearance. 

"Oh, it's you, Bella. I didn't know you took 
the sea air so early." He shook hands with the 
woman, and looked approvingly into her bold eyes. 

Bella was a stoutly built young woman with a 
good figure, and hair that would have been silky 
and flaxen but for hydrogen and the crimping- 
irons. She seemed to possess a merry disposition, 
and displayed two rows of white teeth when she 
laughed. Quietly dressed, and without " make up " 
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on her cheeks and eyelashes, Bella would have 
been a pretty woman. They leaned against the 
sea-wall and chatted upon such topics as go to the 
making up of the lives of such poor waifs of the 
streets as Bella. Of what under heaven should 
such poor creatures discourse save the sordid de- 
tails of their own wretched lives ? Bella never 
read anything but penny novelettes, and she 
trampled defiantly upon the fundamental principles 
of grammar and social propriety. But Deveral 
always found her amusing and attractive. As they 
stood by the sea-wall, talking and laughing, a fly 
rolled past containing Mrs. Thornton and Markham. 

" Great Scot ! " cried Bella, as she rudely 
pointed at Deveral's relative, " just look at that old 
woman's bonnet. Don't she look a saucy old prawn ; 
my word I The parson chap ain't bad-looking, 
though he looks a bit of a smug." She spoke so 
loudly that her voice reached Markham's ears. 

" Shut up ! " said Deveral, as he hastily turned 
his back upon the passing vehicle ; " they're both 
friends of mine." 

" Well, never mind, old chap," said Bella ; " the 
old woman didn't twig you, I'll swear. I think the 
parson did, but what of that ? I say, Devil," she 
added, laughing, '< I don't think I need be jealous 
of your old woman friend. She is a guy ! " 

Bella was correct in the surmise that Markham 
had recognised her companion. He saw Deveral 
turn his back, noted the appearance of Bella, and 
drew the obvious conclusion. A flush of indig- 
nation rose to his pale face. It seemed to him 
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intolerable that Violet's husband should converse 
in open day with a woman of the town. He 
had been right then in his instinctive distrust of 
Leyton ; he guessed now that the man had always 
been a profligate. 

" What's the matter ? " asked Mrs. Thornton. 

For one moment John Markham hesitated. " It 
was only one of my usual twinges/' he said quietly. 
" I shall be all right in a minute." 

" Poor fellow," said Mrs. Thornton. She thought 
he was suffering, as he often did still, from the 
effects of the injuries sustained in Canton. 

So Markham did not confide his suspicions to 
Mrs. Thornton. He felt that he could not be the 
means of adding to Violet's unhappiness, for that 
she still loved her husband he did not doubt. 
The difiicultyl which confronted Markham is one 
which rarely disturbs the equanimity of the ordi- 
nary man of the world. The anomalous code of 
social life decrees that a man must not warn a 
woman friend of the unfaithfulness of her husband. 

When Deveral joined the rest of the party at 
the end of the camber, he greeted Mrs. Thornton 
with a cordiality which the blunt old lady almost 
resented. They had never been friendly, except 
during the very early days of their acquaintance, 
and Mrs. Thornton shrewdly suspected that he 
wanted to borrow money from her. Deveral 
complimented Mrs. Hamilton upon her boating 
costume, and also told her that the Guernsey air 
agreed with her complexion. He thought how 
fresh and young she looked beside Violet, and 
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that his own wife was dowdily dressed. He did 
not choose to remember that Violet's allowance 
was expended almost entirely upon the house- 
keeping. Mrs. Hamilton appreciated flattery, and 
was a privileged flirt. She parried his florid com- 
pliments with the ease of a woman accustomed to 
such homage, and looked into his bold, admiring 
eyes with child-like innocence. 

" I think it must be the butter," she said play- 
fully. " I nearly lost my complexion in Hong- 
Kong, you know, and I shall always believe that 
was due to the nasty tinned butter we had to eat. 
And so you like my frock," she added, shaking out 
her skirt and adjusting her belt coquettishly. 

"It is awfully pretty," said Deveral, with con- 
viction. 

" And I expect she'll get a nice bill for it," said 
Hamilton, with assumed anxiety. In reality he 
encouraged his wife's lavish expenditure upon 
dress, as, although they had been married for 
several years, he still felt proud of her beauty. 
He took pleasure in the admiration she excited, 
just as though he had been the proprietor of a 
work of art which was not for sale. 

Violet looked enviously at her friend's white 
serge costume, and inwardly resented Deveral's 
compliments. She felt bitterly that she looked 
much older than the pretty, blonde Mrs. Hamilton, 
though in reality their ages were the same. 

" Blue serge," observed Mrs. Thornton severely, 
" wears far better than white, and is more suitable 
for boating." 
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Deveral now turned to Markham, inquired after 
his health, and offered to put him down as a visitor 
to the club. To his surprise Markham declined to 
avail himself of the offer. 

" It is not worth while, thank you," he said 
coldly. " I am returning to London with Mrs. 
Thornton at the end of the week." 

There was a coolness in the clergyman's manner 
which Deveral understood. " He must have seen 
me talking to Bella," he reflected. 

Hamilton strolled away to look at the Jersey 
packet, and Deveral followed him. The steamer 
was moored to the quay, and was on the point of 
departure. They looked down with professional 
interest at her white decks, noting the bustle and 
confusion of the crew, the passengers, and the 
porters. The captain of the packet, a grey-bearded 
man, dressed in a smart uniform, paced the bridge 
restlessly, shouting orders to the crew. Frequently 
he took counsel with a great silver watch, as large 
as a tomato, which was moored to his paunch by 
a stout silver cable. 

" He'll be off in a minute," said Hamilton. 
" He wants to keep the tide with him through the 
islands." 

"Did you notice how that devil-dodger friend 
of my wife's tried to snub me ? " said Deveral 
presently. 

" Perhaps he doesn't approve of clubs. His 
manner was as sour as our local grapes." 

" No, it wasn't that," said Deveral ; " he saw 
me talking to little Bella as he and the old woman 
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drove up the camber. I expect he took stock of 
her." 

" Trust a parson for that," said Hamilton. " Did 
Mrs. Thornton see you too ? " 

" No, I believe not. I turned my back." 

"You're too rash, old chap," said Hamilton 
gravely. " A married man can't be too careful in 
a small place like this. I make it a rule myself 
never to notice any of these girls in daylight." 

Deveral received this caution with some im- 
patience. "You always were cautious," he said 
sneeringly. " I suppose your wife thinks you a 
model husband ? " 

"Well, I hope she does. I should be awfully 
sorry to make her unhappy. Jealous women are 
such a nuisance." 

"English wives are so utterly unreasonable," 
said Deveral. "In France they make some allow- 
ance for human nature. I suppose the French 
women are not so confoundedly religious." 

" But your wife isn't jealous, is she ? " asked 
Hamilton. 

" Mine ? oh no ; but somehow we don't hit it 
off well at all." 

Hamilton made no reply to this confession. He 
liked Deveral well enough, but knew that he treated 
his wife badly. His friend's infidelities he readily 
condoned, but Hamilton had always been attentive 
to his own wife. 

"You really ought to be more careful," he 
repeated. " It would be awkward for you if the 
parson told tales." 

Q 
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" Hang it ! you don't think he'd be such a sneak, 
do you ? " 

Hamilton reflected longer than seemed neces- 
sary. " I suppose it will be all right," he said 
doubtfully, " but one can never quite trust parsons. 
You'd better ask him to hold his tongue." 

" If he doesn't," said Deveral, " I'll break his 
neck." He decided that he would speak to Mark- 
ham in the course of the day. 

The Jersey packet backed away from the quay, 
floundered awhile in the narrow limits of the 
harbour, and then glided slowly past the break- 
waters out into the reef-strewn sea. Deveral and 
Hamilton stood watching the vessel for a time, 
and then rejoined the ladies. 

Mrs. Hamilton turned to her husband. " I 
hate looking at departing ships," she whispered. 
" Whenever I see a steamer going out of harbour 
it reminds me of that horrid troopship that took 
you away from me, just after we were married. 
Do you remember how we both sat up and cried 
the night before ? " 

" Yes, dear, I remember," said Hamilton gravely. 
He was touched by the remembrance of that dis- 
mal parting, and felt ashamed of certain incidents 
in his married life. 

But Deveral, who had overheard the whispered 
dialogue, thought Hamilton a hypocrite. The con- 
fidence which Mrs. Hamilton felt in her husband 
had for him no element of pathos. " She's a regular 
little flirt," he thought grossly ; " I'll bet she carries 
on with other fellows when Hamilton is away." 
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Presently the excursion boat followed in the 
wake of the Jersey packet, and the course was 
shaped for the southern extremity of Sark. The 
seats upon the upper deck were filled with 
" trippers ; " but the excursion steamer was cheap, 
and Violet had protested against the expense of 
hiring a steam-launch for the picnic. The eight 
miles of smooth water between Guernsey and 
Sark were traversed in an hour and a half. The 
" trippers " drank bottled beer and revelled in the 
strident music of the band, without which no 
steamboat is complete. They displayed no appre- 
ciation of the scenery, and, given the same boat, 
the same beer, and the same band, would doubt- 
less have enjoyed themselves equally well between 
London Bridge and Southend. 

Deveral went forward, and sat brooding until 
the boat reached its destination. The threats of 
Oates were beginning to disturb him. He was 
considering the possibility of raising two hundred 
pounds within a week. 

Soon after noon the boat reached Creux Har- 
bour, and the noisy "trippers" disembarked, 
together with their wives and children, and dis- 
persed, whooping and shrieking in British fashion, 
in search of luncheon and more beer. As the last 
cat-call died away, the beauty of the scene began 
to impress itself upon the Leytons and their guests. 
Above their heads the steep granite cliffs towered 
against the pure blue of a cloudless sky ; the tiny 
harbour in which the boat lay moored to the rocks 
was still as a lake, and shaded gratefully from the 
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sun ; the yellow gorse, now in bloom, crowned the 
hill-tops ; the white gulls circled above, uttering 
harsh cries in imitation of the vanished " trippers." 

"Very pretty, very pretty, indeed," said Mrs. 
Hamilton ; " but where are we going to lunch ? " 

This important matter had been prearranged. 
They were to avoid the hotels, and picnic in some 
shady nook overlooking the sea. So they hired 
three rickety flies at the landing-place, and made 
the ascent of the long, steep hill leading to the 
tableland summit of the island. They drove on 
to a point near the edge of the cliffs above Dixcart 
Bay, and here spread their cloth upon a smooth 
rock in the shade of a rugged boulder. Deveral 
took care that his mother-in-law's glass did not 
stand empty ; he had decided to make his first 
appeal to his old enemy. And soon he found his 
opportunity, for the party scattered after luncheon 
to explore the island, and he remained with Mrs. 
Thornton in the shade of the rocks. She seemed 
unusually genial after her meal, and the moment 
seemed to Deveral propitious. 

In those days Mrs. Thornton was still fond of 
alluding to her matrimonial grievance. For years 
she had disliked and despised her vain-glorious 
husband, but she had never pardoned him for 
having burst the fetters of a thoroughly uncon- 
genial union. For five-and-twenty years she had 
been to the unappreciative Richard Thornton a 
faithful but disagreeable wife ; she had sat at the 
head of his table and scared away his friends ; she 
had been, according to her lights, a good mother 
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to his children. And now he had dared to set 
himself free, condemning her to a lonely old age 
and a dubious position. 

So, Mrs. Thornton spoke eloquently of the 
villainies of her lord as she sat with Deveral in the 
shade of the cliff. She found him sympathetic, 
for he too disliked and despised the man who had 
twice freed him from the irksome bondage of his 
debts. He had lost that sense of favours to come 
which is usually defined as gratitude. 

"... And I said to him," continued Mrs, 
Thornton, ' Give me a thousand a year, and let 
me go.' " 

" It is a nice income," said Deveral enviously ; 
" but in your place, dear Mrs. Thornton, I should 
have demanded two." 

"I dare say you would," remarked Mrs. Thornton. 
" Well, I suppose I was a fool," she added grimly. 
" If I'd asked for two thousand I should have got 
it ; and the money would have been saved for my 
daughters instead of being wasted upon pictures 
and rogues." 

" Indeed, it would have been much better in 
your hands," agreed Deveral. " But, still, a thou- 
sand a year is not so bad." 

" I do not find it too much," said Mrs. Thornton 
sharply. " My husband wastes his money, but I 
save mine for my girls. It is likely enough he'll ruin 
the business and die in debt. If he does, Violet and 
Clara will be glad of my savings at my death." 

Deveral considered this a good opening, and 
came to the point. 
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" Sometimes," he suggested, " one would rather 
have a few hundreds at once than the prospect of 
a much larger legacy in the uncertain future. 
Violet is not at all strong, and may not outlive 
you. To be frank with you, dear Mrs. Thornton, 
a loan of two hundred pounds would be a real 
godsend to us at this moment." 

" Then you have run into debt again," said Mrs. 
Thornton. " I thought as much from your manner 
to me." 

"Well, yes, I have," admitted Deveral, still 
smiling and soft spoken. 

" You are a dishonest man," cried Mrs. Thorn- 
ton. " If my poor Violet had taken my advice, 
she would never have married you. I guessed 
from the first that you were an idler and a spend- 
thrift. Captain Leyton, you are wrecking your 
wife's life, and you'll get no money from me. 
If Violet is ever in want, I shall have a home 
for her and her children ; but for you I will do 
nothing." 

Mrs. Thornton had a way of making her mean- 
ing clear to the lowest intelligence, and Deveral 
fully understood her now. 

" Very well," he said sullenly, " keep your money. 
I was a fool to ask you to lend me any." 

" I intend to keep it," replied Mrs. Thornton 
simply, " and I'll trouble you to be civil. Captain 
Leyton." 

Her reproof reminded him that it would be 
wiser to keep his temper. 

'' I apologise," he said sulkily, " and I beg that 
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you will say nothing of this to Violet. I hope to 
settle my debts without troubling her." 

" I shall say nothing unless she consults me herself. 
She will hear of your debts soon enough, I dare say," 

Satisfied with this promise, which he knew she 
would keep, Deveral turned his back upon Mrs. 
Thornton, and walked away in search of Markham, 
As soon as he was out of hearing he gave vent to 
his chagrin in a volley of foul oaths and blas- 
phemies, shaking his fist impotently in the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Thornton. Regaining the footpath, 
after scrambling through the gorse, he presently 
rallied from his disappointment and grew calmer. 
He walked on towards the narrow neck of land 
known as the Coupde, which connects Little and 
Great Sark. The rest of the party had taken this 
road after luncheon, and as they would have to 
return by the Couple he felt sure of meeting them. 
He crossed the isthmus, lit a cigar, and sat down 
to wait in the warm sunshine. The scene which 
stretched below him was of great beauty. On the 
eastern side of the Couple the cliff rose like a 
ragged wall from the calm sea three hundred feet 
below ; the water lapped gently against the rocks 
with a faint, monotonous murmur ; the gulls darted 
hither and thither in narrow circles, wheeling, 
poising, chasing each other, and at times alighting 
to rest in ledges of the cliflF. On this side, Jersey 
could be seen standing out in distinct outline 
against the clear horizon, whilst the foreground of 
blue sea was here and there relieved by patches of 
broken water, indicating the reefs so dangerous to 
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navigation. Across the road, and looking over the 
bay of La Grande Grtve^ he could see the eastern 
sides of Herm and Jethou, the former clear against 
the sky-line, the latter obscuring a portion of 
Guernsey. Distant Alderney was hidden by the 
summit of Great Sark, but, with this exception, the 
whole panorama of the islands was spread below 
him in its minute beauty. He could have fancied 
himself a toy man looking at toy islands. 

As he sat smoking, and brooding over his debts, 
he presently caught sight of the party returning 
towards the Couple. While they were still some 
way off, it occurred to him that his wife would be 
more likely than himself to be successful in obtain- 
ing a loan from Markham. The long-standing 
friendship between them would surely, he thought, 
stand the test of a loan ; he felt that she would 
succeed where he might fail. The rebuflF from 
Mrs. Thornton had shaken his confidence in his 
own persuasive powers. Unfortunately, this change 
of tactics involved confiding his difficulties to Violet; 
but he now felt that further concealment was im- 
possible. Her reproaches would be a bore, but 
not more unpleasant than the insolence of Oates 
and other rascally duns. He knew that if Oates 
issued a summons against him, the other creditors 
would be likely to take alarm, and perhaps combine 
to harass him. 

But it was still necessary that he should account 
to Markham for the Bella incident. He was 
anxious to obtain an assurance that nothing should 
be said to Violet on that subject. 
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" I hope you are not tiring yourself, Vi," he 
said kindly, as his wife and Markham came up. 
" Sit down and rest for a few minutes, and, if you 
like, I'll fetch one of the flies." 

" No, dear, I'm not very tired," she said ; and to 
please him she took the seat pointed out to her. 
His thoughtfulness touched her, and brought a 
colour to her cheeks — it was now so very unusual. 

Deveral turned to Markham. "Come over to 
the other end and look at the view while my wife 
is resting." 

Markham reluctantly complied, and they walked 
to the farther end of the Coupde. 

" Look here," said Deveral, " I believe you saw 
me talking to a girl on the camber when you drove 
past this morning ? " 

" Yes," said Markham stiffly. 

" Well, I just wanted to explain to you that " 

"There is no need to explain," said Markham. 

"You probably misunderstood the position," 
suggested Deveral. 

" I think not," said Markham significantly. 
" The character of the woman was unmistakable ; 
but it is no business of mine. Captain Leyton." 

" No, it is not," agreed Deveral, with a touch of 
anger ; " but I merely wished to ask you to say 
nothing about it. The fact is," he continued 
glibly, " I know nothing at all about the girl, and 
I got into conversation with her by the merest 
chance." 

Markham looked steadily at the horizon. 

" And as you are an old friend of my wife's," 
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Deveral went on, " I thought I should like to ex- 
plain the matter, and ask you to say nothing of it 
to her." 

'' I have no intention of doing so/' said Markham 
coldly. 

" Thanks, very much," said Deveral, with renewed 
good humour. " I knew you would understand. 
Sometimes, you know, it is really difficult to avoid 
speaking to those sort of women." 

" I understand perfectly. Captain Leyton." 

Then they rejoined Violet, and Markham carried 
Dick to the hotel, where the flies were waiting to 
convey the party back to the landing-place. 

From Deveral's point of view the picnic had 
been a failure. 



CHAPTER IV 

On the following day Violet went to luncheon with 
her mother, leaving the children at home. She 
found Mrs. Thornton sitting in the verandah with 
John Markham, engaged upon some tatting work, 
which usually occupied the old lady's spare time. 
Other residents at the hotel were lounging in 
the pretty, high-walled garden, and awaiting the 
luncheon bell. In her sober black silk, relieved 
only by prim white collar and cuffs, and a great 
cameo brooch at her throat, Mrs. Thornton looked 
like a Puritan dame in contrast with the smartly 
dressed and younger ladies. 

"You don't look well, my dear," said Mrs. 
Thornton sharply. "Is it the picnic or your 
husband ? " 

" I am not so strong as I used to be," returned 
Violet. "The doctor says my nerves are all 
wrong." She saw that Markham was regarding 
her anxiously, and hastily changed the subject. 

At luncheon she sat between her mother and 
Markham. A retired colonel, with a shattered 
digestion and an enlarged liver, who sat opposite, 
exchanged a few remarks with Mrs. Thornton, and 
fired a feu-de-joie of abuse at every dish presented 
to him. 
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Mrs. Thornton resented his discontent, and pre- 
sently found an opportunity of rebuking him. 

" Take away this bread," snarled the Colonel ; 
" it is too new. You know I can't eat dough." 

" I have an old platter at home," said Mrs. 
Thornton quietly, "upon which a good motto is 
carved." 

"Indeed," said the Colonel gruflfly. "Here, 
waiter ! take away this poisonous stu£F and get me 
something I can eat. The cooking here is simply damn 
— I mean abominable. I beg your pardon," he 
broke off ; " you were speaking of an old platter ? " 

"Yes, sir," said Mrs. Thornton, and as she 
raised her voice, silence fell upon the company. 
" The motto cut upon my plate is this : ' Eat thy 
bread with joy and thankfulness.' " 

" Oh ! " said the Colonel, and turned purple as 
he bent over his plate. 

The visitors tittered, for the Colonel was not 
popular, but Violet scarcely dared raise her eyes 
during the remainder of the meal. 

Markham, who also disapproved of the Colonel's 
attitude towards his food, completed the discomfi- 
ture of that unfortunate ofi&cer. " The same fine 
sentiment," he said, " is even better expressed by 
Carlyle, who makes Marat, Pami du peuphy to say, 
addressing the starving revolutionaries, 'What 
man can say he has the right to dine, when you 
have no bread ? ' " 

After luncheon, Mrs. Thornton retired to her 
room to rest, and Markham and Violet walked to 
the camber together. 
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'' I'm sorry/' said Markham, as they descended 
the hill into the town, '' that you cannot persuade 
Mrs. Thornton to make a longer stay. She insists 
upon returning to London on Saturday, and I shall 
have to go with her." 

" I'm sorry, too," said Violet. " You can't think 
how much I miss my own people ; they seem to 
be almost as far away as when we were in China. 

" But do you never go to England to see them? 

" I've been twice in four years," said Violet. 
'' It is such an expense to take the children, and 
we have to be very economical. My husband 
goes over sometimes to visit his father ; but a man 
can travel so cheaply." 

" Forgive me," said Markham, " if I say that I 
think you ought to consult a good doctor. I wish 
you would return with us on Saturday and go 
to a man I know in Grosvenor Street. He is a 
specialist in nervous disorders, and would soon 
cure you." 

" You think I look ill ? " 

'' 111 and worried," said Markham candidly. 

"I'm getting old," said Violet bitterly. "I 
shall be twenty-eight next month, and I dare say 
I look forty. Deveral often tells me I've lost my 
good looks." 

" Husbands are not always the best judges," 
returned Markham. 

" But their opinions are of the first importance. 
If one's husband thinks one a fright, there is no 
appeal." 

" He cannot think that," said Markham warmly. 
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" Why not ? I'm getting grey, and haggard, and 
old. The mirror does not flatter, Mr. Markham, 
so it is silly to pay me compliments, and scarcely 
kind of you." Her eyes filled with tears as she 
spoke, and he noted her distress. 

" I have never paid you a compliment in my 
life," he said gravely. 

Violet pondered over this assertion in perplexity. 
There was a change in his manner towards her 
which puzzled her. That he had once loved her 
she knew ; she was not quite sure whether she 
regretted the wane of his old passion or not. 

" In my eyes," continued Markham, " you 
will always be beautiful, and neither sorrow 
nor suffering can mar the beauty that I see. I 
look back and see you in your bright girlhood ; 
I remember you as you were in the first bloom 
of womanhood, and even when you are really old 
and grey, dear friend, I shall still find beauty in 
the sweet patience of your face." 

" I see," said Violet, smiling rather sadly ; " I 
am still a sort of romantic memory to you, in 
spite of my grey hair and thin cheeks. But I am 
not afraid of you now," she added, " for I feel that 
the old romance is dead, and can be nothing more 
than a memory." 

They had reached the camber, and now sat 
down upon a bench near the sea-wall. Violet 
held out her hand to her friend as she spoke, and 
he pressed it warmly. 

"You are right," he said, "and yet wrong. 
Five years ago I thought I could never school 
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myself to forget; but I can truly say now, dear 
lady, that I am proud to call myself your friend." 

They were silent for some moments, and Violet 
did not withdraw her hand from his clasp. "I 
suppose," she said at last, " some women of my 
age would be angry with you ; but what you 
have said relieves me of a great anxiety, and I 
am glad." 

" You were never in the least to blame for my 
folly," said Markham. *' You did not even guess 
that I loved you until that miserable evening at 
Hong-Kong, when I disgraced myself." 

" No, I did not guess," said Violet ; " yet I have 
always reproached myself for having been so blind 
— so innocent, if I may use the term. I hate to 
think of all the pain I have caused you. I was 
never worth your devotion, Mr. Markham, and I 
fear I have helped to spoil your life. But for me, 
you might have found a good wife long ago. Why 
should you not marry even now ? " 

Markham shook his head. '' I have had my one 
romance," he said, " and it is over. I shall never 
marry ; if I had a wife, she would try to kill our 
friendship. No, I should not be happy as a 
husband." 

" Perhaps not," agreed Violet. " Marriage seems 
to bring happiness to few men, and to fewer 



women." 



" Because," said Markham, " the majority of 
men are incapable of that lifelong devotion to 
one woman which is the only guarantee of mutual 
happiness." 
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" Are all men inconstant, then ? " 

<< Nearly all of us, I fear. Shakespeare under- 
stood men pretty well, and human nature has not 
changed much in three centuries." 

Violet sighed, " Yours is a gloomy view," she 
said. " It would not do for a sermon." 

"There are so many beliefs and opinions un- 
suitable to a British pulpit," Markham rejoined. 
" Do you know, Mrs. Leyton, I never perform 
the marriage ceremony if I can possibly avoid 
doing so." 

"But surely you recognise the sanctity of the 
ideal marriage ? " 

" Of the ideal marriage, yes ; but the ordinary 
marriage is not ideal. Men and women enter into 
these solemn bonds as lightly as they subsequently 
take houses on a repairing lease. Both contracts 
are usually regretted before the ink of the bond 
has faded." 

This rebellion against the average marriage was 
new doctrine to Violet. It had probably never 
occurred to her that a wife might be justified in 
leaving an unsatisfactory husband. The new train 
of thought suggested grave complications to her, 
and for some minutes she paid no attention to 
what Markham was saying. He relapsed into 
silence, and she put a question to him : " If the 
average marriage is not sacred, Mr. Markham, why 
does the Bible say that it cannot be annulled ? " 

" I do not pretend," he said, " to be able to 
reconcile my own convictions with all biblical 
doctrine. But this I do believe : when love dies 
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— I mean love, and not mere passion — marriage 
inevitably ceases to be any longer sacred." 

" No, I cannot agree with you," said Violet 
warmly. "You would make it too easy for bad 
men to desert their wives, and for bad women to 
leave their husbands." 

" The civil law is sufficient to protect a deserted 
wife," said Markham. " For the rest, it is better 
for the woman's moral nature that the bad husband, 
who no longer loves her, should go." 

Violet laughed bitterly. " Ah, my dear friend," 
she said, " you don't understand women. A woman 
does not cease to love a man merely because he is 
wicked, or even if he grows weary of her love. 
The workman who beats his wife and neglects her 
is sometimes loved more truly than the sober, hen- 
pecked husband. I learnt that much in my old 
district-visiting at Wimbledon." 

" You may be right," said Markham, " for I do 
not pretend to understand your sex. Yet I think 
that a woman should never consider herself bound, 
either by law or religion, to a worthless man." 

" But she is often bound to him by something 
higher than law or religion : she is bound to him 
by her love. A husband may have many faults, 
but still the true wife will surely try to influence 
him for good, instead of casting him off. If she 
loves him, she must try to save him — try to win 
back his love." 

** But can love ever be revived ? " said Markham 
sadly. 

** I cannot tell," said Violet. " I only know 
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that therein 
happiness." 
Markham 
eagerness as 
philosophy, 
herself that 
cold embers 
the spark of 
changed the 
in this vain 
happiness. 



lies a good wife's only hope of 

saw how her pale face flushed with 
she argued impulsively against his 
He guessed that she had persuaded 
it was still possible to rekindle the 
of her husband's dulled passion with 
her own unselfish love. He hastily 
conversation, for he understood that 
hope lay his friend's sole hope of 
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CHAPTER V 

The second post on Friday brought Deveral no 
less than five letters. He was standing at the 
front door when the postman delivered them, 
and he gave vent to a string of curses as his 
experienced eye detected the commercial calli- 
graphy in which all five were addressed. The 
postman gaped in astonishment at the fat, pros- 
perous-looking gentleman, but hazarded the usual 
Bon Jour, 

" Bon Jour be damned," said Deveral roughly ; 
" if you must chatter, do it in plain English." 

He thrust the unwelcome letters into his pocket, 
and slammed the front door with such violence as 
to dislodge a small bust of his father-in-law from a 
bracket upon the wall. The bust broke into frag- 
ments at his feet, and he kicked them savagely into 
a corner. He went to his smoking-room and sat 
down at the open window to verify his fears. 
The shrill voices of the children pierced into the 
room from the garden below and increased his 
irritation. The baby began to howl, and refused 
to be comforted, even when Jane held it the 
wrong side up and said, "There, there, did ums 
then." 

" Take that squalling beast away," cried Deveral 

959 
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angrily ; then, cowed by the servant's rebellious 
glance, he deadened the sound by slamming down 
the window-sash. 

He divined the contents of his letters, even 
before opening them. Quarter-day was still some 
weeks distant, and the simultaneous delivery of so 
many " duns " suggested combination on the part 
of his enemies. He included all tradesmen in one 
great, emphatic curse as he tore open the envelopes. 
The first demand was from his wine-merchant. 
"The infernal thief," he muttered, as he glanced 
at the total. " Two hundred and five pounds ! " 
Then he read through the letter accompanying the 
account, which proved to be a peremptory demand 
for immediate settlement. He threw it down and 
took up another. This was an account from his 
tailor for the relatively small sum of £jOf but the 
demand for settlement was couched in almost pre- 
cisely similar words. His tobacconist demanded 
^^38 ; his haberdasher ^30 ; even Snell, who kept 
the toy-shop in the Arcade, wanted ;^i8, 2s. 6d. 
Here again the phrasing was similar, and Deveral 
grew more uneasy as he compared the several 
demands. " It's a conspiracy," he muttered, " an 
infernal combination against me, with that rascal 
Oates at the bottom of it." 

With some difficulty he controlled himself and 
forbore another outburst of passion. The crisis 
had arrived, and he felt the necessity of meeting it 
coolly. There was no novelty in the situation, and 
hitherto he had faced and surmounted all such 
difficulties with reckless courage and effrontery. 
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The net had closed round him before, and, with 
the aid of friends or relations, he had burst through 
the meshes ; but now, though he cursed and blas- 
phemed as roundly as ever, there was a hollow 
ring in his oaths. He was, in fact, almost cowed. 
He knew that he had completely exhausted the 
generosity of all his friends, that he could hope 
for no aid from man or woman unless it were 
from the wife whom he had bullied, cajoled, and 
deceived. 

The thought of his wife's docility raised his cour- 
age. He cynically recalled the words of Solomon, 
" A virtuous woman is a crown unto her husband," 
and laughed nervously. Yes, Violet was his sheet- 
anchor, and she would be able to extricate him 
from his difficulties once more by appeal to one 
or both of her parents. He saw now that he 
would be forced to make confession to his wife. 
She would reproach him bitterly, he knew, and 
probably assume the air of martyrdom which 
particularly irritated him ; but she would do his 
bidding, no doubt, and her father would send a 
timely cheque. His first impulse was to seek 
Violet and show her the demands of the trades- 
men ; but he decided to postpone his confession 
until the evening, reflecting that a good dinner 
and plenty of wine would give him greater confi- 
dence. Meanwhile he would lunch at the club 
and consult a solicitor. The threat of Mr. Oates 
still vaguely troubled him ; he felt that it was 
necessary to make inquiry into the laws of the 
island. He did not believe that he was in actual 
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danger of imprisonment, but still it would be best 
to make certain. 

About noon he quietly left the house and walked 
to the Grange Road. By this route he was able to 
avoid the shops without making a long circuit on 
his way to the club. In the Grange Road, how- 
ever, he passed Mr. Oates, and the landlord affected 
not to notice him. Deveral glared at him and 
walked on ; he now felt sure that Oates was 
connected with the conspiracy. He wondered 
whether his affairs had been discussed at the 
dingy little tradesmen's club. 

Nearing the bottom of the Grange Road, he 
reached the office of the solicitor whom he had 
decided to consult after luncheon. It chanced, 
however, that Mr. de Roebuck was entering the 
office as Deveral passed. The solicitor bade him 
good day, adding some trite remark upon the 
beauty of the weather, to which Deveral abstractedly 
replied. Mr. de Roebuck was not busy, and 
liked to be seen in conversation with gentlemen. 
Perhaps, too, he remarked Deveral's disturbed ex- 
pression and scented business. 

" Anything I can do for you. Captain Leyton ? " 

" Well, yes, I was thinking of consulting you," 
said Deveral. 

" I am disengaged now, if you'll come in," said 
Mr. de Roebuck, and he held the door open for 
his new client. 

" And now what can I do for you?" inquired the 
solicitor, when Deveral had seated himself. 

Deveral felt some hesitation in explaining. " I 
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want to ascertain/' he said guardedly, " something 
about the Guernsey laws. I believe you have 
peculiar laws of your own in these islands ? " 

'' Oh yes, the Guernsey law is, on some points, 
quite distinct. Is there any particular point which 
you want to look into ? " 

Here Deveral had what he regarded as a happy 
inspiration. " Well, yes," he said carelessly. " The 
Fact is I had an argument with a friend yesterday, 
and made a little bet which we want to decide." 

" And what was the point of difference ? " asked 
the solicitor impenetrably. 

Deveral did not guess from his manner that De 
Roebuck wholly disbelieved in the wager. 

" Our argument was this," he said. " I held 
that the law of Guernsey did not admit of im- 
prisonment for debt, unless there was contempt of 
court. My friend differed from me, and bet me 
that one could be imprisoned for simple debt." 

" Does your wager take any account of the 
amount of the debt ? " asked De Roebuck. 

Deveral hesitated, and thereby confirmed the 
solicitor's suspicion. " I think ;f 200 was the 
amount of the debt," he said. ** If the amount 
matters, say ^200." 

'* The amount is important," said De Roebuck. 
" Prior to the year 1825, a debtor was liable, under 
certain circumstances, to be arrested and im- 
prisoned in Guernsey for a very small debt ; but 
the law was revised in that year, and now no 
debtor can be imprisoned on account of any sum 
under ;^io." 
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" What ! " cried Deveral incredulously ; " you 
mean to tell me that a man can be imprisoned if 
he owes ^^lo ?" 

" Under certain conditions — yes." 

" Great Scot 1 " said Deveral, " what a dam- 
nable state of things." 

'* I'm afraid you've lost your bet, then." 

" Tm afraid I have," said Deveral ; " but per- 
haps you could explain the law a little more fully. 
You spoke of certain conditions." 

" Quite so," said De Roebuck. " Imprisonment 
cannot be enforced for more than three months, 
unless there is evidence of intent to defraud. In 
cases of fraud, or of attempting to defraud, the 
maximum penalty is two years' imprisonment." 

'' Yes," said Deveral uneasily. 

" I should explain," continued the solicitor, 
"that although every person who owes ^10 is 
liable to arrest, under the writ of the bailiflF, yet 
debtors can claim prompt release under certain 
circumstances. But perhaps," he added, " this 
would not affect the subject of your wager ? " 

" 1 may as well hear all about this barbarous 
law of yours." 

De Roebuck smiled and continued. " A debtor," 
he said, " cannot avert being arrested for debt ; 
but if he can find bail for the full amount of his 
liability, he can claim prompt release." 

'* For the full amount of his liability ? " 

'< Yes, for the full amount." 

" And if he cannot find such bail ? " 

''In that case," said De Roebuck, "he may 
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be kept in prison for three months, or he may 
obtain release by making an arrangement with his 
creditors." 

" What sort of arrangement ? " asked Deveral. 

" Well, there is, for example, what we term the 
Renunciation Volontaire/* replied De Roebuck. "That 
is an arrangement under which the debtor agrees 
to surrender the whole of his property or income 
for the satisfaction of the claims. A creditor," 
continued the solicitor, " has the option of issuing 
the writ against either the person or the goods of 
the debtor. If the creditor takes the latter course, 
the debtor's person is not liable to arrest ; but he 
can be prevented from quitting the island, pending 
an investigation of his affairs by the court." 

" But suppose," suggested Deveral, " there are 
several creditors ? " 

" Not an uncommon case," said De Roebuck, 
smiling. "Well, in that event, the body of the 
debtor is usually arrested under one writ, and a 
second is issued against his goods." 

"The debtor doesn't seem to stand much 
chance," said Deveral. "The creditors seem to 
have it all their own way here." 

" That is the intention of the law," admitted De 
Roebuck. 

Deveral remained silent whilst the solicitor 
rambled on through a maze of technical detail. 
" Look here," he said, interrupting De Roebuck 
brusquely, " tell me this ; suppose a debtor suc- 
ceeds in quitting the island in spite of the writs — 
what then ? " 
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"Why, then, there is practically no means of 
arresting him," replied De Roebuck ; " but any 
property which he may leave behind would be 
divided among the creditors. A British subject, 
for example, could not be arrested in England, 
because the English law no longer sanctions im- 
prisonment for debt." 

"Then he would escape his creditors alto- 
gether ? " 

" Not necessarily," replied De Roebuck ; " but 
in the case of a debtor without property it would 
seldom be worth while for the creditors to take 
any further steps." 

" I see," said Deveral. He leant back in his 
chair and paid no further attention to the solicitor's 
remarks. He fell into one of his abstracted moods, 
but presently he recollected himself, and rose to go. 
" Thanks very much for your explanation," he said 
genially. " I've lost my bet, so I shall have to pay 
up and look pleasant." 

The solicitor still humoured him. " I wish I 
could have helped you to win," he said. " Per- 
haps another time I may be of better service to 
you." Their eyes met, and Mr. de Roebuck 
contrived to convey the impression that a fee was 
expected. 

" What do I owe you ? " asked Deveral care- 
lessly. 

" Shall we say a guinea ? " suggested the solicitor. 

" All right, rU look in next week and settle it." 

"As you please," said De Roebuck doubtfully, 
but Deveral would not take the hint. He shook 
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hands with the man of law, with the familiarity he 
usually affected towards his creditors, and left the 
office. 

He smiled as he went his way at the simplicity 
of the solicitor, and jingled the loose silver in his 
pockets. At the corner of the road he stopped 
and laughed outright, astonishing a group of boys 
on their way to afternoon school at the Elizabeth 
College. He was picturing to himself the chagrin 
of De Roebuck when he discovered that the advice 
which he had parted with for nothing had enabled 
a perplexed debtor to escape the clutches of the 
island law. But it was the idea only that excited 
his merriment ; he still hoped to be able to raise 
money by the aid of his wife. 

The College boys were still watching him from 
the opposite side of the road, and he now caught 
sight of them. The College bell was tolling harshly, 
and already the day-scholars were trooping into the 
entrance to the Lower School. He beckoned to 
the boys, and three of them crossed the road. All 
three were little fellows between ten and twelve 
years of age. Deveral addressed them generally, 
as he rattled the money in his pockets. '* Don't 
you ever play truant on fine days like this ? " he 
asked confidentially. 

The boys laughed and exchanged glances. 

*' Only little muffs are afraid of the cane," sug- 
gested Deveral. 

" We aren't afraid," said the spokesman of the 
party. 

'* Well, look here," continued the tempter, " if 
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you'd like to play truant to-day, Til give you a 
franc apiece to spend." 

The boys exchanged whispers, and just then the 
bell ceased tolling. 

" What do you want us to do ? " inquired the 
spokesman guardedly. 

" Nothing. I don't care what you do. Wait a 
bit," he added suddenly, for an idea had struck 
him. " Perhaps you'd be afraid ? " he added sar- 
castically, as he held up the tempting francs. 

" Afraid of what ? " asked the spokesman. 

'• Will you go and break all the back windows of 
somebody's house, if I give you the money ? " 

" Where is the house ? We might be seen, you 
know." 

"At the topof the Grange,"said Deveral. "There's 
a lane at the back, and you could do it easily." 

The boys conferred again, eyeing the silver 
covetously, and calculating the number of jam 
tarts that might be bought with the proffered bribe. 
" All right, we'll do it," announced the spokesman. 
" What's the name of the house ? " 

" Hillside Villa," said Deveral ; " and mind," he 
added warningly, "it would be very caddish to 
break your promise." 

"We're not cads, and we'll do it," said the 
spokesman. 

" Honour bright ? " 

" Yes, honour bright," repeated all three. 

Deveral laughed and handed each of the boys a 
franc. " Cut away," he said, " and break as many 
as you can without getting caught." 
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The boys gave doubtful glances at the College 
door and ran off. 

Deveral entered the club and ordered a good 
luncheon. He knew that the boys would respect 
the contract, and did not grudge his outlay. He 
felt sure that school-boys would rather break win- 
dows than promises. Hillside Villa was the private 
residence of Mr. Oates. 

But the anticipation of the annoyance to be 
caused to Mr. Oates soon palled, and the wine 
which he drank with his luncheon dulled his senses 
and made him sleepy. He found a comfortable 
chair in the reading-room, and snored contentedly 
for two hours. At four o'clock he awoke with 
a headache and in a bad temper. His money 
troubles were again disturbing him, and even the 
idea of flight from the island no longer amused 
him. The project had its humorous side, no doubt ; 
but, after all, he had enjoyed his life in Guernsey, 
and dreaded a plunge into the unforeseeable. 
Flight was merely a possibility to be duly con- 
sidered, and was, at best, a desperate game. It 
would be far better to make Violet appeal to her 
father, and so stave off the " duns." And now, for 
the first time, it occurred to him that she might 
prove obstinate. Violet had a great deal of what 
Deveral regarded as false pride, and he remembered 
now that she had always declined to appeal to her 
father. He had always been forced to do the 
begging himself. But now she would have to do 
it, for unless she did, he felt sure that Mr. Thornton 
would advance nothing. He reflected, too, that 
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the crisis was very near at hand, and that he 
could not allow Violet any time to overcome her 
obstinacy. She would have to be brought to her 
senses promptly. 

He had still some hours at his disposal before 
dinner, so, after drinking some tea, he went to the 
billiard-room, intending to play at pool. To his 
great annoyance, he found that the habitu^ had 
begun playing without him ; and although he offered 
to "come in" with "two lives," objections were 
raised, and he was obliged to await the termination 
of the game. He sat down to watch the play, 
sometimes applauding a good stroke, more fre- 
quently sneering at the extremely careful play of 
old Dr. Spencer. To-day the doctor resented his 
sneers, and requested Deveral to keep his criticisms 
to himself. 

" Hear, hear," said another player named Brock, 
who detested Deveral, and the laugh was not against 
Dr. Spencer. 

Deveral laughed too, but felt uncomfortable. 
He knew that most of the members disliked play- 
ing with him on account of his superior skill ; but 
hitherto they had never openly displayed this feel- 
ing. His pool playing secured to him quite two 
pounds a week, and it would, he felt, be exceedingly 
awkward to be cut off from this easy method 
of winning pocket-money. He tried to conciliate 
the doctor by offering him a drink, but the old 
gentleman curtly declined. He even offered a 
drink to Brock, and met with a similar rebuff. 
He was afraid to extend the invitation further, 
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and so called angrily for a brandy-and-soda for 
himself. 

At length the game terminated in a "division" 
between Brock and the cautious doctor, and Deveral 
took down his private cue from its case. Noting 
this, Dr. Spencer pocketed his winnings and donned 
his coat. 

" Aren't you going on, doctor ? " asked Brock. 

** No, thank you," replied the doctor huffily ; " I 
object to having my play criticised." 

"Well, you've won, anyhow," sneered Deveral. 
" I never like to leave off myself just after dividing 
a pool." 

" Sir," returned the doctor haughtily, " I play for 
amusement, not for the sake of the sixpences." 

At this the other players all laughed, and again 
Deveral knew that the laugh was against himself. 
He flushed with anger, and turned away to the 
window. 

In the following game, from which they could 
not exclude him, he took the whole pool, without 
losing a life. As a rule he was careful not to dis- 
play his skill so openly, but now he was out of 
temper and did not care. Throughout the game 
Brock applauded his strokes with ironical enthu- 
siasm. The man was openly and intentionally 
rude, but Deveral could not bully him into silence. 

He put away his cue at the close of the game, 
and quitted the billiard-room in a passion which 
he could not conceal. He heard the men laugh 
as he banged the door behind him, and felt that 
his pool playing was at an end. Everything seemed 
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to be going badly with him, and he cursed again 
as he remembered that Mrs. Thornton and Mark- 
ham were dining at his house that evening. The 
brute side of his nature was thoroughly roused ; 
he no longer dreaded the confession of dishonesty 
and extravagance that had to be made to his 
wife. 



CHAPTER VI 

Unlike the poor, mothers-in-law are not always 
with us. Deveral so thoroughly detested Mrs. 
Thornton that his ill-humour was greatly increased 
through her presence at dinner. She and Markham 
were returning to London next morning, and so 
he made some effort to be moderately polite to 
both ; but he was not very successful, and the effort 
made him additionally morose towards his wife. 

Violet noticed his gloom and resented it. She 
thought it was wholly due to her mother's presence, 
and felt ashamed of his sullenness and lack of 
courtesy to his guests. The wine which he drank 
freely during dinner failed to enliven him ; he had 
taken more than was good for him at the club 
during the day, but he had a strong head and dis- 
played no sign of intoxication. He burst into a 
sneering laugh when Mrs. Thornton declined cham- 
pagne, and opened a quart bottle. Markham took 
but one glass, and Violet rarely touched stimulants 
at all, so Deveral finished the bottle himself. His 
fat face grew flushed and his eyes glittered, but his 
gloom deepened. He sat brooding at the head of 
the table, only now and again rousing himself to 
join fitfully in the conversation, always relapsing 
into silence after every such effort. 

»73 S 
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" Tm afraid you're not well," said Violet 
pointedly. " I hope you haven't caught a chill." 

" No, I haven't," he returned rudely ; " but the 
mutton has. It's not fit to eat." 

" I'm sorry, but cook is getting so careless," said 
Violet, " and the kitchen range is out of order. I 
do wish you'd write to the landlord about it." 

Deveral made no reply, but ostentatiously pushed 
away his plate. 

After dinner he retired to his room, on the plea 
of having letters to write, and only emerged a few 
minutes before Mrs. Thornton went upstairs to don 
her wraps. The fly came to the door at last, and 
with a sense of relief Deveral handed Mrs. Thornton 
into it. Markham paused for a moment before 
stepping into the vehicle. "Pray, do not trouble," 
he said, "to come down to the pier in the morn- 
ing. I dare say you have other matters to attend 
to, and I can look after Mrs. Thornton and the 
luggage quite well." 

" Oh no, I wasn't thinking of going," returned 
Deveral brusquely. 

The fly rumbled away down the hill, and at last 
he was alone with his wife. 

" I think I shall go to bed," said Violet. " I 
shall have to be up early to see them ofif." 

" Wait a bit," he replied ; " I want to have a 
serious talk with you." 

Violet paused in the act of lighting her bedroom 
candle, and looked at him apprehensively. Expe- 
rience had taught her that Deveral's serious talks 
generally hinged upon money difficulties. 
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" Not about money matters, I hope ? " she said 
anxiously. 

" Your penetration is astonishing/' said Deveral 
grimly. 

" Oh, Deveral, not debts again ? You promised 
you would keep out of debt." 

''Come into the dining-room," he said im- 
patiently, ** and don't preach at me." 

The servants had both gone to bed, and Violet 
herself felt tired ; but she obeyed and followed her 
husband, shutting the door behind her. 

" What is it ? " she asked nervously. 

Deveral took the candlestick from her and 
pointed to an armchair near the fire. " Sit down," 
he said gruffly. " I've put off telling you as long 
as possible, but matters have grown serious." 

Violet complied, and waited in silence whilst he 
fumbled in his pockets for the tradesmen's letters. 

''You'd better begin with that one," he said, 
picking out the demand of Mr. Oates. 

She took the letter, read it through, but made 
no comment. She turned very pale and avoided 
her husband's eyes. Deveral waited, expecting re- 
proaches, prepared to resent criticism of any kind. 

"Well, have you grasped the meaning of that 
letter ? " 

" Yes," said Violet icily. " I see that you owe 
two years' rent, and that you have not paid for the 
furniture." 

"Just so; but the main point is that Oates 
wants ;f 200 at once." 

" Which, of course, cannot be paid," said Violet. 
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" We'll discuss that in a minute," said Deveral 
impatiently ; " but first you'd better look through 
these other duns." 

With rising indignation she complied, reading 
all the demands in turn, and slowly realising the 
extent of her husband's reckless extravagance. 
Sheer misery and natural indignation struggled 
for the mastery, and at first indignation was the 
dominant force. She put down the letters and 
confronted him steadily. 

" These debts," she said, " amount to more than 
;^6oo. They seem to have been steadily increasing 
ever since we came here." 

"Go on," said Deveral jeeringly. "Talking 
won't pay the scoundrels, but go on by all means." 

Her quiet manner puzzled him. She was not 
taking the news as he expected. And Violet went 
on, still looking him steadily in the face. " For 
four years," she continued, now speaking with 
cutting emphasis, " I have spent every shilling of 
my allowance upon the housekeeping, and upon 
clothes for the children and myself. I have only 
expected you to pay the rent." 

" And the wine," put in Deveral feebly. 

"Yes, and such wines as you chose to buy. 
You know that I am content with a little beer." 

" Oh well, one must give one's friends wine, you 
know." 

Violet took up the wine-merchant's account 
and glanced at it again. " Wine for yourself and 
your friends — ^^205," she said bitterly. "Oh, it 
is wicked ! " 
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Deveral forced a laugh. "Go on," he said 
angrily. 

" You had your pension," continued Violet ; 
" you only had to pay the rent. You know I have 
never grudged you any amusement ; I have never 
expected you to spend money upon me. But you 
haven't even paid the rent. You have paid none 
of these unfortunate tradesmen for years." 

" Well, have you done ? " said Deveral. 

" I have done," returned Violet. 

"Then Til begin," said Deveral. 

Violet folded her hands in her lap, and leant 
back wearily in her chair. She was overwhelmed 
by the unexpectedness of the bad news. 

" To begin with," said Deveral sullenly, " I'm 
very sorry about these beastly debts. Upon my 
soul, I didn't know there was nearly so much 
owing ; and as for Oates, he oughtn't to have let 
the rent run on so long. The furniture for this 
house had to be got somehow, you see, and, of 
course, I've never had the money to pay for it. I 
thought I should have got some appointment long 
ago, but my father has done nothing to help me." 

" I want to go to bed," said Violet feebly. 
" What is the use of telling me all this now ? " 

" Because I want you to help me to raise the 
money. Oates must be paid next week, and all 
the others want their money too. If we can't pay, 
we shall be sold up, bag and baggage. It will be a 
case of — 



" * Out in the cold world, out in the street, 
Asking a penny of each one I meet.' 



}» 
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" How can you joke about it ? " exclaimed Violet 
indignantly. 

" Well, let us be serious, then," said Deveral in 
a sterner tone. " I must raise at least ^£500. How 
is it to be done ? " 

" I cannot help you," said Violet coldly. " I 
have less than forty pounds in the bank." 

" Fortunately you have a rich father," said 
Deveral ; " a father who has more money than he 
can usefully spend, and who throws away thou- 
sands upon bad pictures." 

Violet made no reply. 

"You must ask him to lend us this money," 
continued Deveral. " For me to ask would be 
useless ; but he will lend it to you." 

" I cannot ask him." 

" Rubbish ! don't be a fool." 

" I will not ask him," repeated Violet firmly. 
" My father has been too generous to us already. 
I have no right to take any money from him 
beyond my allowance." 

Her decisive tone roused his anger. At any 
other time he would have had the tact to coax her, 
but the various worries of the past few days had 
affected his nerves as well as his temper. That 
his meek wife should refuse to do his bidding, 
especially when it was obviously to her own advan- 
tage to obey, irritated him intensely. So he made 
no effort to coax her ; he sat and brooded in sullen 
silence. 

'* Look here," he said at last, " you will have to 
ask him." 
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" I won't," said Violet, less confidently, and now 
upon the verge of tears. The brutality of his tone 
cut her to the heart. 

"Then you must try your mother." 

"That would be quite useless, especially after 
your rudeness to her this evening." 

" Well, perhaps it would," he admitted ; " but I 
dare say Markham would lend you the money." 

" I could not ask Mr. Markham. How can you 
expect me to do such a thing as that ? " 

" We could pay it back gradually," said Deveral. 
" Why the devil shouldn't you ask him ? " 

" Because he is one of my oldest friends." 

" All the more chance of his lending the money," 
said Deveral. 

" I will not ask Mr. Markham," cried Violet, and 
here she burst into tears. 

Her sobs shook her slight frame ; the misery 
expressed in every line of her drooping body 
might have touched even her husband in one of 
his softer moods. It produced no effect now. He 
waited, beating an impatient tattoo upon the carpet ; 
her tears irritated him even more than her obstinate 
resistance to his will. But he had not yet played 
his trump card, and still maintained some control 
over his rising anger. He rose from his chair, 
obtained writing-materials, and returned to the 
table. He lit another gas-jet and settled a pair of 
spectacles upon his broad nose ; for fast living had 
prematurely affected his sight. Then, with knitted 
brow, he began to write rapidly. Presently Violet 
stopped crying and watched him furtively. 
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The shortest letter is often a more reliable clue 
to character, social position, and mental capacity 
than is generally admitted. The methodical, accu- 
rate man rarely writes a sprawling hand ; the 
gutter-girl, even when she has the talent to become 
a music-hall '' star " and to marry into the peerage, 
invariably retains the penmanship of a laundress. 

Deveral wrote like a gentleman, and could spell 
better than most English gentlemen. He covered 
three or four half-sheets of paper and tossed them 
aside. His letter was a difficult one to write, and 
frequently he paused to think ; but at last his 
frown relaxed and his pen moved rapidly. 

"There! I think this will do," he said as he 
blotted the paper. "This is the kind of thing 1 
want you to write. I'll read it out." 

" ' My dear (or dearest) father.' 

" I don't know how you generally address him," 
he explained, " but as one can have but one father, 
' dearest ' is absurd. However, you'd better keep 
to the usual form. 

"'My deak Father,— You have been so kind and 
generous in helping us out of our money difficulties 
that I am really ashamed to be obliged to apply to 
you once more. My husband really has tried to 
keep his promises to you, and he feels his present 
position so keenly that he will not appeal to you 
himself for a loan. Ever since we settled here we 
have lived very quietly ; but Deveral has not yet 
succeeded in obtaining any appointment, and debts 
have gradually accumulated, until we now owe 
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^500. The beginning of our difficulties was the 
necessity of buying furniture, and for this alone 
more than ;^200 is still owing. Of late, too, 
Deveral has had difficulty in paying the rent, and 
I am very sorry to add that we owe money to 
many of the tradesmen. Deveral admits that he 
has been careless, but I do hope, dear (or dearest) 
father, that you will help him once more, for my 
sake. Our creditors have become very threatening, 
and if we cannot pay at least half the money by 
next week, the furniture and everything we have 
in the world will be seized and sold. But this is 
not the worst — 



r It 



Here Deveral made an impressive pause, glanced 
at his wife, and resumed. 

" ' The Guernsey laws are very harsh and pecu- 
liar, and poor Deveral is in danger of being arrested 
for debt and put in prison. The creditors have 
threatened to bring this disgrace upon us, and 
unless you will advance the money it cannot be 
averted. If they arrest Deveral, he will lose all 
chance of obtaining an appointment in the Public 
Service, and some post he is otherwise sure to 
obtain, sooner or later, by the aid of Sir Daniel. 
I am in terrible distress and anxiety, and Deveral 
asks me to add that we could gradually repay the 
loan out of my allowance, and perhaps very quickly, 
if he is successful in obtaining an appointment.' " 

** There," said Deveral, and he looked at his wife 
as though he almost expected to be praised for his 
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composition. But Violet now avoided his eyes ; 
it seemed to her that she had plumbed the deepest 
abyss of conjugal humiliation. That he should 
expect her to write such a letter to her father — a 
letter full of untruths — wounded her terribly. 

"Well," he said impatiently, "don't sit there 
sulking like a fool ; what do you think of it ? " 

" It is a horrible letter," she said. " You insult 
me by asking me to write untruths to my father." 

" One part of it is quite true, at any rate," said 
Deveral fiercely. "Oates will put me in prison 
if the money is not paid by next week." 

" Can he do that ? " 

" Yes ; I consulted a solicitor about it to-day." 

"Then you had better leave the island," said 
Violet, " for I will not write to my father." 

At this, Deveral dashed his fist upon the table 
and burst into a storm of oaths. He cursed and 
swore at the trembling woman with less restraint 
than any drunken, crime-stained blackguard of the 
London slums might have displayed in a sordid 
broil with an unkempt mistress. He stamped 
about the room, raving with passion, his coarse 
face distorted with rage. 

" You shall write, damn you," he shouted ; 
" you shall, you shall, you shall ! " 

He clenched his heavy fist and shook it menac- 
ingly in the face of his frightened wife ; he seized 
her by the shoulders, dragged her to the table, and 
forced her into the chair which he had Vacated. In 
spite of his excesses, he was still a powerful man, 
and Violet was as helpless in his grasp as a child. 
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She was thoroughly frightened now — too much so 
to think of any means of escape from the room. 
In his mad rage he noted her terror and believed 
that she would yield to his violence. 

" Now, then," he said savagely, " sit up, will you, 
and copy that letter at once. Do you hear me ! 
By God, if you're stubborn, I'll strangle you." 

Still she did not obey him ; she was, in fact, 
half dazed with terror and desperate in her humi- 
liation. She feebly appealed to him to leave her 
alone, and repeated the refusal which had already 
roused his brutal anger. A carving-knife lay upon 
the sideboard, and he now caught sight of it. He 
picked it up, and brandishing it in the air with 
his right hand, seized Violet by the throat with 
his left. 

" Now write, or I'll kill you," he shouted. 

The powerful grasp upon her slender throat 
tightened ; she saw the knife glittering in the gas- 
light ; she thought she read death in the staring 
eyes of her husband. 

Perhaps it was terror that inspired her with 
that sudden fear of death ; perhaps, as Deveral 
always avowed, he only did it to frighten her into 
compliance ? This can never be determined. 

She tried to cry out, but the cruel clutch upon 
her throat stifled the sound into a gurgling moan 
of pain. She felt his hot breath upon her face, 
and made one feeble, ineffectual effort to free 
herself. Then a great blackness surged before 
her eyes, and she fainted. 



CHAPTER VII 

" Missus ought to see the doctor/' said Jane 
emphatically. 

Cook did not answer until she had carefully 
transferred a poached egg from the frying-pan 
to a square of toast. "Yes, she ought," she 
agreed. " There ! that's a new-laid 'un, Jane ; 
perhaps she'll eat it." 

"She ain't touched nothin', except tea and a 
few bits of toast, since Friday's dinner," remarked 
Jane mournfully, as she paused at the kitchen 
door, tray in hand. 

" And this is Monday," observed cook, with the 
air of one who deals with solid fact. 

There was no denying that it was Monday, but 
as cook's accuracy did not greatly advance discus- 
sion, Jane remembered the egg and ran upstairs. 
She paused outside her mistress's door and tapped. 
There was no reply, and she knocked louder. 

" Who is it ? " demanded Violet. Her voice 
barely penetrated the door, and the tone was 
weak and nervous. 

" It's only me, mum — Jane. I've brought you 
up an egg and some tea." 

There was a short delay, and then Jane heard the 

key turn in the lock and the withdrawal of the bolt. 

384 
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"Are you alone, Jane?" asked the voice 
suspiciously. 

"Yes, mum, it's only me." 

Then, at last, Jane was admitted, but Violet 
did not return to bed until she had again secured 
the door. 

" Yes, Jane, I am better," she said, in reply to 
the girl's questions. " No, I can't eat any break- 
fast, thank you ; but I'll drink the tea." 

" Me and cook thinks you ought to see the 
doctor, mum." 

" I don't want to see anybody," replied Violet 
wearily. " I want to be left alone." 

" But you'll be ill again if you don't eat, mum." 

Violet sat up in bed and passed her hand 
absently across her aching forehead. " What day 
is this, Jane ? " she asked listlessly. 

" Monday, mum ; and you've eat nothin' for 
two whole days." 

" Two days," repeated her mistress ; " it seems 
longer than two days. Have the children been 
looked after ? " 

Jane gave an account of the children and their 
anxiety to see their mother, but Violet scarcely 
appeared to listen to her. 

Presently she started up and listened, with a 
look of terror upon her haggard face. "That's 
your master's step," she whispered nervously. 
" You are not to open the door." 

" No, mum, no ; I shan't open it," said Jane 
soothingly. 

The assurance seemed to satisfy Violet, for she 
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dropped back among her pillows and waited. The 
heavy footstep stopped at the door, and Deveral 
began to beg admittance. Violet's brows con- 
tracted ; she made no reply. 

Jane went to the door and parleyed with her 
master. " It's no use, sir," she said. " Missus 
won't see you. You ought to go away and not 
disturb her like this. It's making her worse." 

"Tell your mistress," said Deveral, "that 1 
hope she is better. I only want to speak to her 
for a minute." 

" I will not see him," said Violet. " Tell him 
to go away." 

Jane obeyed, and presently Deveral descended 
the stairs ; the sound of his steps gradually died 
away, and a door was shut with a bang. Jane 
returned to the bedside and pressed her mistress 
to eat. The poached egg grew leathery as she 
argued, the toast beneath clammy and uninviting. 
Violet would not eat. To be assured by Jane 
that she would certainly be ill, excited in her 
languid mind nothing more tangible than an un- 
expressed longing to be left in peace. She recog- 
nised dimly that Jane meant to be kind, but her 
sense of gratitude was benumbed, and found no 
expression in words. Even when Jane went away, 
avowing her determination to fetch the doctor 
" whether the master liked it or not," she had no 
energy left to forbid the summons. She lay back 
in bed, the untasted breakfast cooling at her 
side, brooding in dull misery over the wreck of 
her happiness. Her thoughts wandered aimlessly 
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back into the past, only to centre finally upon the 
quarrel in the dining-room and Deveral's brutal 
violence. Such had been her dreary train of 
brooding ever since she had regained conscious- 
ness ; sometimes a snatch of broken sleep, then 
again the disillusion of consciousness, the resump- 
tion of painful reflection. This way madness lies. 
She knew it and cared not. 

In every serious crisis of human life a strong 
mental effort must be made by those who would 
rally and return to the field of battle. When we 
suffer some cruel blow, such as the death of a 
beloved parent or child, the treachery of a friend, 
the fickleness of a lover or a mistress, there is born 
in upon deeper natures that disgust with life which 
tempts us always to lay down our arms and fight 
the dreary fight no more. This, if we are to put 
faith in the poor catchwords by which our lives 
are so largely ruled, is cowardice ; yet the extreme 
difficulty that is experienced in rallying would 
seem to the bruised heart as a kindly warning 
from Nature to seek oblivion in death. 

There are some who recover from the deepest 
wounds, and many more, perhaps, who take pride 
in having repelled the " slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune ; " but there are others, again, 
who limp through life maimed and scarred, with 
unhealed wounds ever ready to bleed afresh, and 
with the joy of life finally extinguished. 

But honest Jane did not pause to consider any 
such abstruse problems as the above ; she simply 
donned her hat and fetched the doctor. The 
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doctor was admitted within the hour and diagnosed 
the patient's case in fifteen minutes. The remedy 
he adopted was highly unscientific : he rang the 
bell and told Jane to fetch the children. Nelly 
and Dick entered the bedroom in round-eyed 
wonder ; they had never before in their short 
lives been separated from their mother for so 
many hours, and Dick was still too young fully to 
understand illness. The boy ran to the bed, 
scrambled up, and nestled against his mother. 

*' Have you had a bad tummy-ache, mummy ? " 
he asked curiously. " I've been a very good boy, 
because mummy was sick." 

The doctor noted keenly the effect produced 
upon his patient. Violet had not moved when 
the children first entered the room, and he feared, 
perhaps, that his experiment might fail. But 
when Dick spoke to her, Violet was roused ; she 
folded the child in her arms and burst into tears. 
And as the flood-gates of her misery opened, the 
crisis passed and she resumed the burden of life. 
The doctor made no attempt to quiet her ; he 
merely lifted Nelly on to the bed and walked away 
to the window. 

" And now, my dear lady," he said, when Violet 
had recovered composure, " we must try to make 
you stronger and more cheerful. I shall send you 
a tonic ; but what you chiefly need is quiet, and 
freedom from worry. I will look in again to- 
morrow, and shall hope to find you much better." 
He added some directions to Jane, and quitted the 
room. 
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Deveral intercepted him in the hall. "Well, 
doctor/' he said, with ill -assumed carelessness, 
*' how do you find my wife ? Nothing serious, 
I hope ? " 

The doctor looked hard at him, and Deveral 
coloured. " Mrs. Leyton is suffering from some 
kind of shock," he said bluntly. 

" She has had bad news," stammered Deveral. 
" How is she now ? " 

The doctor paused as though to afford Deveral 
an opportunity of explaining the nature of the 
shock which had affected the patient ; but Deveral 
did not attempt to explain, and ordinary courtesy 
forbade him to pry into the private affairs of the 
family. 

" She needs absolute freedom from excitement," 
he said gravely ; " and any further repetition of 
shock to her delicate system would be serious. 
With absolute quiet and rest to the nerves she 
may be well in a few days." 

Deveral glanced furtively at the doctor, and 
avoided his eye, as he put another question. 
" She doesn't want to see me, and refuses to 
admit me to the room. I suppose I ought to 
humour her ? " 

" It is absolutely imperative," returned the doctor 
sternly. 

" Oh, very well," said Deveral sullenly. " Good 
morning." 

"Good morning," returned the doctor coldly, 
and went his way. 

Deveral closed the door of his smoking-room 

T 
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and sat down at the table to write to his wife. 
He glibly covered two sheets of note-paper, and 
then rang the bell. "Give that letter to your 
mistress," he said. 

Jane obeyed. He paced the room restlessly, 
waiting for the reply. He frowned and muttered, 
now and again, when any sound broke the stillness 
of the house, pausing to listen. His hands were 
shaky, and his lips trembled, for during the past 
two days he had been drinking. The silence of 
the house, the disorder of the rooms, the irregu- 
larity of the meals, reminded him at every turn 
that his married life with all its comforts was 
drawing to a close. He was harassed with fears, 
haggard from want of sleep ; even his dress was 
disordered and slovenly ; and in his heart he was, 
perhaps, ashamed of the violence into which his 
rage had hurried him, though less ashamed than 
regretful of the consequences. He assured him- 
self again and again that he had only meant to 
frighten her ; he cursed his own imprudence, but 
still raged against his wife's obstinacy. But the 
thing which humiliated him most was her refusal 
to see him. He had designed to ask her for- 
giveness, and even hoped to make light of his 
brutality, for this at least would have paved the 
way to a reunion in the future. He felt now that 
Violet was the last link between himself and the 
physical comforts associated with respectability. If 
she cast him off, what would become of him ? 

Violet took the letter from Jane, and opened it 
with a grim presentiment of the contents. She still 
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felt very weak and ill, and even to read the writing 
involved some effort. She felt that nothing he 
could write could possibly affect her determination 
to keep a locked door between herself and him. 
How she might feel towards him in the future she 
could not, as yet, consider. She had borne much 
from her husband, and had continued to love him 
after the loss of many illusions. But now her 
pride was in arms ; she knew, poor soul, that 
her husband's love must have withered like a 
flower in autumn. She read his letter ; but the 
glib appeals for pardon which had slipped so 
easily from his pen did not impose upon her. 
Perhaps, in her heart, she had already half for- 
given him, but even a loving woman knows the 
slight value set by man upon too ready con- 
donation of wrongs. The time for forgiveness 
was not yet ; even she needed some proof of 
penitence. 

But the greater part of Deveral's letter was 
devoted to more practical matters than pleas for 
pardon. She x learned without surprise that he 
had no longer any hope of appeasing his creditors, 
that he was leaving the island in order to avoid 
arrest. To reach England and to defray immediate 
expenses he needed money, and he asked her to 
*' lend " him twenty-five pounds. She folded up 
his letter and put it aside ; that she did not destroy 
it was, perhaps, significant. 

''Tell your master," she said to Jane, "that I 
am not well enough to answer his letter, and please 
give him the key of my desk." 
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A few hours later Jane brought her another note. 
Violet opened it and read as follows : — 

" My dear Violet, — It is necessary for me to 
be off at once, as I hear that a writ for my arrest 
will be issued to-morrow. Hamilton's ship is 
ordered to Portsmouth to refit, and he has offered 
me a passage. I go on board this evening to avoid 
risks. I'm afraid they will seize the furniture, &c., 
but it is too late to prevent that now. If only you 
had written to your father, we might have staved 
off the creditors altogether ; so you must not blame 
me too much for the discomforts you will have to 
go through. I am going to London for the present, 
and I hope you will join me there when you are 
well enough for the journey. You had better not 
know my address for the next few weeks, but you 
can write to me, if you will, under cover to Agnes. 
I do not ask to see you now, but I hope you will 
forgive me for frightening you, and that you will 
send me a letter soon. Your penitent and miser- 
able husband, Deveral. 

"P.S. — You had better send all your jewellery 
and as much of the silver as possible to Mrs. Hamil- 
ton. Everything that remains in the house after 
to-morrow will be seized." 

Violet did not send any reply to this letter, and 
at dusk she heard her husband's luggage being 
carried out of the house. Her window commanded 
the road, and she now crept from her bed and 
peeped out between the curtains. A fly was at 
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the gate, and the light of a neighbouring gas-lamp 
showed that it was crammed with luggage. She 
remained at her window looking out eagerly into 
the dusk. Presently her husband emerged from 
the house, carrying a coat, a bag, and a bundle of 
sticks. She saw that he walked slowly to the gate 
without once looking up. Hot tears rose to her 
eyes as she watched him step heavily into the 
vehicle. She longed to throw open the window 
and cry to him to stop, for now she realised that 
she was, indeed, deserted in her hour of misery. 
Had he returned then and begged her forgiveness 
she would have sobbed out her grief upon his 
breast, granted him the pardon he so little deserved. 
But he could not have guessed this, and he did not 
so much as glance up at her window. 

The driver shut the cab door with a bang, 
climbed to his seat, and whipped up the lean 
horse. The cab wheeled round, the horse's hoofs 
clattered upon the cobble stones, and he was gone. 
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PART IV 
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CHAPTER I 

For more than a year after the flight of Deveral, 
and whilst the Prussian armies hewed a bloody 
road through the tottering empire of Napoleon 
" the Little/' Violet Leyton remained in Guernsey 
with her children. 

In these uneventful months of separation from 
her husband the current of her bruised life flowed 
very quietly on. After the sale, she had rented a 
small furnished cottage in the pretty hamlet of 
St. Martin's, and reduced her expenses with a 
rigorous and ungrudging self-denial which she 
could scarcely be persuaded to relax at any subse- 
quent period of her life. The sale had swept away 
everything — furniture, plate, linen, the wedding gifts 
of her friends, even the curios and jewellery which 
had been her own personal property. Few women 
can part stoically with their household gods ; and 
often, as she sat alone in the meagrely furnished 
cottage, Violet sighed for her lost treasures, and 
turned with loathing from the cheap ornaments 
of her tiny drawing-room. The electroplated 
spoons and forks (in process of being purchased 
on the hire system) reminded her painfully of 
the well-stocked plate chest which had been her 
father's wedding gift ; the cheap tea-service recalled 
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John Markham's generous tribute ; the hard chairs 
and slippery sofas were as dumb sermons in reproof 
of ease ; and the yellow keys of the second-hand 
piano jangled remorselessly out of tune. But she 
had borne with meek resignation this feminine cross 
of shabby surroundings ; even, in time, beginning 
to feel some little pride in the ownership of various 
cheap necessaries, gradually purchased out of her 
modest savings. Her allowance the creditors had 
no power to touch, and with £ss^ * Y^^ ^^^ 
could have lived comfortably had she been able to 
resist the pitiful appeals of her husband. Pride 
forbade her to rejoin Deveral, but she generously 
agreed to allow him a third of her little income, 
and remitted the payments regularly, for Deveral 
was represented to her as being very poor. His 
escape from Guernsey had not enabled him to 
avoid wholly the consequences of his dishonesty; 
he had evaded imprisonment, but could not avert 
the seizure of his pension. The angry creditors 
would have taken it all, but that the Admiralty per- 
mitted the bankrupt to retain ;f 50 a year. 

Violet never thought of refusing to aid her hus- 
band. Appeals had been made by Deveral very 
soon after his arrival in London, and had been 
warmly backed by Agnes Leyton. Very soon, too, 
he had begun to urge that she should join him, and 
she received dismal letters from him descriptive of 
the hardships and privations he represented himself 
to be suffering. He also alluded frequently to the 
remorse which he suffered. She had replied by 
consenting to spare him ;^io a month, but pending 
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some evidence of repentance she would not rejoin 
him. Yet, honourable as she was herself in money 
matters, it was not Deveral's dishonest conduct 
which made her shrink from the reunion. In her 
heart she still framed excuses for his extravagance. 
Had she been guided by Mrs. Thornton, Violet's 
married life would have closed at this period with 
a judicial separation ; but she would not listen to 
her mother's warnings, nor even to those of her 
father. Mrs. Thornton paid a visit to Guernsey 
some six months after the flight of Deveral, and 
remained with Violet during the critical period 
following the birth of her fourth child. Whilst 
Violet was weak and ill, the old lady had dis- 
played unusual tenderness, and had nursed her 
with unwearied attention. During these anxious 
weeks a stronger bond of sympathy had grown 
up between the two women ; but no sooner was 
Violet convalescent than Mrs. Thornton began to 
urge a permanent separation, and, by so doing, 
unconsciously played into the hands of her son- 
in-law. Violet could not hear others condemn 
Deveral's conduct without resentment ; every scorn- 
ful epithet heaped upon his head by Mrs. Thornton 
made her the more disposed to find excuses for 
him. Finally, mother and daughter parted very 
coolly, Mrs. Thornton returning to London in high 
dudgeon, whilst Violet began to look forward to a 
reunion with her husband with much less appre- 
hension than before. The puling infant, which 
rarely left her arms, reminded her continually of 
Deveral, and unconsciously pleaded its father's 
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cause. She bent over the baby as it slept, and 
traced in its indefinite features a fancied resem- 
blance to those of her husband. As the little 
fellow grew older she became more certain of this 
vague resemblance, and alluded to it frequently in 
her letters to Deveral. And Deveral, who was now 
weary of the discomforts of cheap lodgings and the 
uncertainties of dinner, would chuckle over these 
descriptions of little Daniel's growth (the child had 
been named after Sir Daniel), and assure himself 
that Violet was relenting. 

But the mild winter of the Channel Islands gave 
place to budding spring, and spring ripened into 
summer, before Deveral again became a house- 
holder with regular meals. It was early in the 
summer, and some ten months from the date of 
their separation, that he began to renew his protes- 
tations of repentance. These, to be sure, had 
never been long suspended; but now, post after 
post brought letters from him urging Violet to join 
him in London. Still she hesitated : her heart 
bade her consent ; the bitter teaching of experience 
made her pause. In the month of June Agnes 
Leyton again intervened. Her written remon- 
strances had produced little effect upon Violet, and 
she resolved to plead her brother's cause in person, 
and to make a still stronger appeal to Violet's sense 
of duty. 

Agnes was still as devoted as ever to the black 
sheep of the family, and in the interests of Deveral 
would cheerfully have sacrificed the happiness of 
his wife. She had long since developed into a 
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bigoted Anglican, with a leaning towards Rome ; 
but, as is often the case with bigoted women, her 
religion was but a thin veneer of puritanical virtue 
covering an unfathomable depth of uncharitable- 
ness ; and, but for the accident of sex, she would 
probably have been as shameless a profligate as the 
brother whom she admired. To do her justice, 
she had tried to exert a good influence over Deveral, 
and regarded herself as a sincere Christian ; but 
few women could have guided the footsteps of 
Deveral into the narrow paths of conventional 
morality, and Agnes, especially, was foredoomed 
to failure. He had watched the gradual growth of 
her religious bigotry with secret amusement and 
contempt ; beneath her outward observance of the 
proprieties he detected in his ugly sister a spirit 
closely akin to his own. She laughed heartily at 
his worst stories, and, in reality, the only trait in 
Deveral's character which repelled Agnes was his 
reckless extravagance. She was now more than 
ever a coarse-fibred woman. 

Age had not withered, nor custom staled 
Her infinite vulgarity, 

but, like her brother, she was jovial, and, in some 
respects, good-natured ; though, unlike him, she 
was thrifty to the verge of meanness. 

She invited herself to stay with Violet, and dur- 
ing her short visit made herself agreeable. The 
social contempt which she had always entertained 
for her sister-in-law she had never openly dis- 
played, and perhaps Violet was impressed by her 
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talk of the great world and the good society in 
which the Leytons still moved by virtue of Sir 
Daniel's success. In her intercourse with Violet, 
Agnes was too cunning to exhibit the contempt 
which she felt for the commercial class ; it was 
only behind her back — and chiefly to Deveral — 
that she sneered at Violet's birth ; and although 
Violet had never liked Agnes, she was to some ex- 
tent hoodwinked by her parade of religion. She 
knew, too, that Agnes had been Deveral's staunch 
friend, and had always, for that reason, tried to 
think well of her. 

During her visit, Agnes persistently urged Violet to 
return to Deveral. She had a definite object in view 
to which she made no reference and which Violet 
did not suspect. She took the high moral tone, en- 
larged with all the confidence of an old maid upon 
the perils to which grass-widowers were exposed 
in London. She insisted, too, quite as positively 
as St. Paul, upon the duty of wives. The Leytons, 
with the single exception of Deveral, had long been 
renowned for their generosity in giving advice. 
To be sure, they parted with very little else, and 
could afford to be liberal. She drew a gloomy 
picture of her brother's loneliness, and had no 
hesitation in representing him as being over- 
whelmed with remorse for his misdeeds. His ex- 
travagance she did not palliate — that, she admitted, 
was shocking ; but she was sure that Deveral had 
resolved at last to lead a new life. She also gave 
Violet to understand that he had become a regular 
attendant at church, and had ceased to speak 
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lightly of things sacred. For this statement there 
was no foundation, but Agnes was unscrupulous, 
and lied with the rare discretion of a practised but 
intermittent practitioner. There are some toler- 
ably good women who lie about everything and 
nothing, from the date of their birth to the price 
of their last bonnet ; but Agnes did not thus waste 
lies. She posed as an honest, downright sort of 
woman, and with considerable success. 

The effect of this lie upon Violet was even greater 
than Agnes could have expected. Violet had hoped 
against hope that her husband would grow less 
callous about religion, and perhaps she regarded his 
unexpected conversion as an answer to her prayers. 
It is always easy to believe those things which we 
earnestly desire to credit, and she remembered that 
Deveral, though indifferent to religion, had never 
openly repudiated the faith. He was no agnostic, 
but merely a nonconforming nominal Christian. 

Violet did not confide to Agnes the renewal of 
hope to which the lie had given birth ; but when she 
retired to her room for the night, and long after 
Agnes's snores proclaimed that the mature maiden 
was sleeping heavily, she lay awake pondering the 
glad news in her heart, praying that she might be 
the humble instrument of consolidating her hus- 
band's conversion. 

" Agnes," she said simply, when they met in the 
breakfast-room next morning, "Agnes, I have 
written to tell Deveral I am going back to him." 

And then Agnes understood the effect produced 
by her lie, " That's right, dear," she said approv- 
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ingly, and kissed her sister-in-law a£Fectionately. 
" When can you go to him ? " 

And so, at the end of the July quarter, the little 
cottage on the road to St. Martin's was stripped of 
those evidences of feminine taste which represent the 
difference between a furnished house let and unlet. 
A few pictures and ornaments were taken down, the 
few trunks and boxes packed, and Violet and the 
children ate their last supper in the cramped dining- 
room overlooking the quiet country road. Honest 
Jane worked like a horse during these last da]^, 
and watered the boxes with her tears. She broke 
down completely on the last night, and sobbed 
aloud during prayers. " Oh dear, oh dear, mum, 
I can't 'elp it," she wailed. "You've been that 
good to me, and after termorrer I shan't see you 
nor the dear children never no more. Oh, I wish 
you wasn't a-going. I can't bear to leave yer." 

Violet put down the Bible, and her own eyes 
filled with tears. 

" It is not too late to change your mind, Jane," 
she said gently. " You know how sorry I am to 
part with you." 

But Jane only sobbed the louder. " It ain't no 
use, mum," she gurgled; "the master never liked 
me, and I can't cook well enough to satisfy 'im. 
Perhaps if you ever gets rich again, you'll let me 
come as nurse." 

"Yes, of course you shall," said Violet; "but 
you understand, Jane, I can't afford to keep two 
servants now. I must manage without a nurse." 

" It's a burning shame, mum; that's what I says. 
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Oh, mum, I only 'ope you won't regret agoing back 
to 'im." 

"Be silent, Jane," said Violet severely, "you 
forget yourself." 

So poor, well-meaning, indiscreet Jane went to 
bed in disgrace, and her sobs continued long after 
she had extinguished her candle. The cottage was 
jerry-built, and through the thin walls Violet heard 
the sobs and sniffs of her faithful servant. She 
went to the girl's room and comforted her with the 
assurance of her pardon. But though the tired Jane 
expressed remorse and soon fell asleep, Violet heard 
the church clock chime the small hours before she 
ceased to brood uneasily over the girl's warning, " I 
only 'ope you won't regret agoing back to 'im." 

Next morning she felt brighter, and the warm 
sunshine, no less than the bustle of departure, 
helped to banish the vague fears of the night. 
She would not allow herself to feel depressed, 
even when Nelly and Dick, with little two-year- 
old Madge between them, bade a solemn adieu 
to all the rooms. True, she had spent one not 
unhappy year in the squalid little house, and the 
tears had to be kept back resolutely as she took 
her last look at the closed door. But she had 
been lonely during this long separation from her 
husband, and her spirits rose again as the cab 
moved off and the familiar road was left behind. 

The cab jolted on, and Jane, who was to go no 
farther than the pier, wept noisily as she clasped 
little Madge to her breast. But Violet sat dry- 
eyed; she felt that her future life had nothing to 
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do with Guernsey, or even with the few friends 
who had been kind to her in her year of loneli- 
ness. She was going back to her husband, back 
to the man she loved, to begin life with him anew, 
to win him back to honour and to honesty by her 
wifely love. So there was no room in her heart 
for geographical regrets, and it was a relief to her 
when the steamer glided out of St. Peter's Port, 
and the tear-stained face of honest Jane lost its 
individuality in the dimming blur of humanity 
upon the pier. 

But Jane continued to weep, and wave her 
damp handkerchief, until the packet dwindled to 
the dimensions of a toy steamer. Honest Jane had 
no faith in the reformation of her late master. 



CHAPTER II 

All day the mail-packet ploughed steadily through 
the calm waters of the English Channel, making 
good her twelve knots an hour, and, to the pride 
of the captain, bidding fair to break the record 
between St. Peter's Port and Southampton. With 
scarce a ripple to contend against, the steamer cut 
easily through a sea of glass, lashing the blue water 
into foam with her paddles, leaving in her wake a 
bubbling streak of froth. It was one of those rare 
days in the Channel when homeward-bound barques 
and stately clippers lie idle and becalmed with flap- 
ping sails, the crews the while cursing their luck 
and whistling for the wind ; when the smoke of 
steamers rises languidly in the still air, staining the 
pure blue of the sky with dusky patches ; when the 
traveller may bask like a cat in sunshine as he 
lounges in his deck chair ; when the veriest land- 
lubber may take his place with confidence at the 
saloon table and drink peasoup with relish. 

The engines throbbed steadily, the chalk cliffs of 
the Isle of Wight rose into view, and an hour before 
sunset the packet passed the Needles. Twilight 
faded into night as the practised skipper piloted his 
vessel into the Southampton docks and laid her 

cunningly alongside the quay. And now the lights 
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begin to twinkle in the warm night air ; passengers, 
encumbered with luggage, throng the gangways 
and jostle their way to the custom-house ; the quay 
becomes crowded with porters, seamen, officials, 
and women ; order gives place to chaos and the 
struggle for the night mail to Waterloo. 

Violet remained upon the flying-deck, eagerly 
waiting for her husband. He had promised to 
meet the boat. After a few minutes of anxious 
doubt, she caught sight of his burly figure. He 
pushed his way roughly through the crowd upon 
the deck, caught sight of her, and greeted her with 
a wave of the hand. 

" Here you are," he said cheerfully, and kissed 
her cheek with as little emotion as though they had 
parted the day before yesterday. " Had a good 
passage ? Not too tired to go on to-night, I hope? 
Well, Nelly ; well, Dick. Here, give Madge to me, 
and now for the custom-house." 

And this was the meeting to which she had 
looked forward so eagerly for months ! A per- 
functory kiss, a "here you are," and so to the 
custom-house. She felt miserably disappointed ; 
could scarcely restrain her tears as she followed 
him meekly to the gangway. But she forced back 
the tears of disillusion, and told herself she was 
foolish to have looked for any demonstration of 
affection upon the deck of a crowded steamer. 
Deveral had always hated scenes, and, perhaps, 
she was unreasonable ; yet surely he might have 
kissed her more warmly after so long a separation? 
Even as they waited in the cold custom-house, she 
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longed to throw h'er arms about his neck and 
assure him of her forgiveness. It would have been 
so easy for him, she thought, to have whispered a 
few words of the penitence with which his letters 
had overflowed. But he seemed wholly taken up 
with the passage of the luggage, and thus a certain 
constraint grew up between them, which displayed 
itself in trivial conversation on his side, in abstrac- 
tion on hers. It was with difi&culty that she forced 
herself to reply to his remarks, to smile at his 
jokes. There are moments in life when a jest 
grates upon a woman's heart. 

He left her and the children beside the boxes 
and went in search of an official. In a few minutes 
he returned, smiling and rubbing his hands. " We 
shall soon get through now," he announced ; " that 
ferret-faced chap over there is going to inspect 
your baggage next. By the way, I suppose you've 
nothing to declare ? " 

" I have two or three boxes of those cigars 
you used to smoke, and some eau-de-Cologne^* said 
Violet. 

" Where did you pack them ? " 

" At the top of my dress trunk." 

"You should have stowed them right at the 
bottom," said Deveral. "Well, never mind, I 
don't suppose he'll open them all. We'll risk it." 

" But I ought to declare the cigars, oughtn't I ? 
It doesn't seem quite honest to smuggle them." 

" Pooh ! every one does it," said Deveral im- 
patiently. 

She noted his tone of impatience, and said no 
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more. The official now came up and paused 
before Violet's trunks, chalk in hand. 

" Have you any tobacco or spirits, madam ? " 
he asked sharply. 

Violet hesitated, and the colour rose to her 
cheeks. 

" Say no," whispered Deveral. 

" I have three boxes of cigars and some scent," 
said Violet. " They are at the top of that trunk." 

" You will have to pay the duty, madam ; and I 
must open the box." 

" Damnation ! can't you manage without that?" 
said Deveral. 

The duty having been duly paid, they were at 
last free to convey their luggage to the train. 

" You were a fool," said Deveral as they followed 
the porter. " You shouldn't have declared." 

" I thought I would rather pay," replied Violet 
simply. " I couldn't tell a story to save just a few 
shillings." 

"The George Washington attitude is all very 
well for the rich," said Deveral ; " but you might 
easily have saved the duty." 

This incident, slight as it was, made a painful 
impression upon Violet. He had tried to persuade 
her to tell a falsehood, and this scarcely seemed in 
keeping with the reformation she had been led to 
expect. But she made excuses for him, tried to 
think that she had been over scrupulous. She told 
herself that she could not expect him to feel that 
abhorrence of untruthfulness which even very 
earnest Christians sometimes fail to develop. 
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They travelled to Waterloo third-class, and as 
the carriage was full, she had no opportunity of 
speaking to her husband on the matter nearest to 
her heart. The children, too, needed much atten- 
tion during the journey. It was past ten o'clock 
when the train reached the terminus, and by this 
time Madge and the baby had grown weary and 
fretful. They secured a four-wheeler at last, and 
the heavily laded vehicle, its roof piled high with 
luggage, crawled slowly over Waterloo Bridge, 
and wallowed into the narrow streets at the back 
of Covent Garden. The squalor and discomfort 
of the journey, the fatigue which she had under- 
gone, affected Violet's spirits and helped to damp 
the mild romance of the home-coming. The very 
house to which she was going was situated in a 
suburb strange to her. She was too dispirited to 
question Deveral about it. The rain, which had 
begun to descend before they left Southampton, 
now fell heavily upon the mud-stained streets; 
the cab wheels splashed ponderously through the 
puddles ; the ill-fitting windows rattled and jarred. 
Violet pulled down the window on her side of the 
cab, and received a splash of slime from a passing 
vehicle. 

" Better put it up," said Deveral testily ; " the 
rain's getting in." 

She complied, and wiped her face with her 
handkerchief ; there were tears as well as mud 
stains to be removed from her cheek. 

" I expect you're tired," said Deveral gloomily. 
Perhaps he too was not wholly insensible to the 
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disillusion of the home-coming. "We're nearly 
there now, and Agnes will have supper ready 
for us." 

The cab had by this time entered the gloomy 
borders of Camden Town, and was traversing the 
upper end of the Hampstead Road. The shops 
had long closed ; the glow from an occasional 
public -house accentuated the dreariness of the 
filthy streets. Violet caught glimpses of shabby 
men and dripping women hurrying along, with or 
without umbrellas, the latter with sodden skirts 
clinging to their fettered limbs, or traiUng upon 
the dirty pavements. 

" Agnes has taken a great deal of trouble," she 
said listlessly. 

She was thinking how much better it would 
have been to be alone with her husband on this 
first evening. 

" Oh yes, she's been very energetic about every- 
thing," said Deveral carelessly. " I found the house 
myself, you know (it's fairly cheap at ^^lo a month, 
furnished), but Agnes found a servant, ordered in 
coals, grub, and that sort of thing. She quite en- 
joys managing other people's business — that, and 
giving advice. All my people give advice." 

" And as nobody takes it, I suppose it doesn't 
matter." 

Deveral laughed. "I hope," he said, "you'll 
get on better with my people now they've left 
London. My father has asked us to pay him a 
visit, and I want you to come with me and bring 
the children." 
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" That is kind of Sir Daniel," said Violet wearily ; 
" but I can't pretend to like your sisters. I dare 
say the children would enjoy the country." 

'* Then we'll go," said Deveral. " But I wish," 
he added, " you'd try to get on with Agnes." 

" Your sister Agnes has always been much too 
fond of making mischief between us. I know 
very well that — well, we need not discuss Agnes 
to-night." 

"You know very well that what?" persisted 
Deveral. 

"Oh, I know she has always sneered at my 
family, and encouraged you to look down upon 
your wife." 

" But I don't take any notice of that rot. Agnes 
always was a bit of a snob, though not as bad as 
Milly or my precious brothers." 

" I know," said Violet bitterly, " that the Ley- 
tons all despise trade, and imagine themselves 
stars of the first magnitude. Don't let them turn 
you into a snob too, Deveral. After all, you've 
had more help from my father than from any 
Leyton. A man oughtn't to be ashamed of his 
wife's birth." 

But here the cab entered the street in which 
the new house stood, and further conversation was 
impossible. In the dull glimmer of the gas-lamps 
Violet formed a dreary impression of the appear- 
ance of the house and street. The cab stopped 
before a rusty gate through which she could see a 
steep flight of steps leading to a blistered front 
door ; the house was semi-detached, three-storeyed. 
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and obviously in need of external repair. For the 
rest, it was exactly like every other house in the 
squalid road, and typical of the north London, 
semi-detached, suburban villa, such as can be 
leased unfurnished at from ^40 to ^^50 a year. 
The peculiarity of No. 14 Benfield Villas was 
that it was let furnished, though the furniture 
constituted no great claim to originality. The 
house boasted two sitting-rooms, six bed-rooms, 
with a kitchen and scullery in the basement ; it 
had an insignificant strip of ragged garden in 
front, terminating in rusty railings ; at the back, 
a small morass of mud, pebbles, cabbage stalks, 
and rank grass (described in the advertisements as 
a garden). But these glories Violet had yet to 
discover. She saw the rusty railings, the ragged 
strip of front garden, the dirty steps leading up 
to the blistered door ; and above the door a gas 
jet, which shed a dubious light through a dirty 
pane of glass. She reflected dismally that the 
necessity of renting a furnished house would make 
a big gap in their income. 

Deveral alighted heavily from the cab and 
struggled with the rusty bell handle. The rain 
was still falling heavily, and great black puddles 
had formed in the uneven flags leading to the 
steps. He carried Madge to the door, Nelly and 
Dick following at his heels with their arms full of 
packages. 

" Mind those confounded puddles," he called to 
Violet ; but it was too late, for she had splashed 
through them. 
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The door opened, and Agnes Leyton's coarse 
mouth expanded into a grin of welcome. " Here 
you are at last," she exclaimed, and offered her 
jawbone to Violet. " Well, Deveral ! The supper 
is ready. Wipe your boots, children, and kiss 
your aunt. Would you care to come upstairs, 
Violet ? No, too tired, eh ? Then come along 
to the dining-room." 

All this in the masterful tone which Violet so 
much resented, but seldom ventured to combat. 
She was far too weary now to assert herself, and 
followed the children into the shabby dining-room, 
where the table was laid for supper. A clumsy 
gasalier hung in the centre of the room, illumi- 
nating the dinginess of the furniture. There were 
two old "easy" chairs by the hearth, one with 
arms, one without; a faded sofa, short of one 
caster, leaned against one wall, a cheap side- 
board against another ; there was a tawdry, gilt 
mirror over the mantelpiece, a few dusty orna- 
ments under glass shades, and half-a-dozen bad 
prints upon the walls ; the carpet was worn and 
faded ; the curtains of red rep, and much stained. 

Violet sat down upon the sofa, and the crazy 
old piece of furniture, after an alarming plunge, 
steadied itself gallantly upon three legs. She 
looked about her with dismay. The squalor of 
the house, the fatigue of the journey, Deveral's 
coldness, all combined to disappoint her. She 
could have burst into tears. She felt, too, that 
she wanted to be alone with her husband ; the 
harsh voice of Agnes, and the woman's smug 
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geniality grated upon her nerves. " How ugly 
she is," she thought. " She reminds one of an 
enchanted frog, and her figure gets more like a 
barrel every year." She wondered vaguely whether 
such ugliness of form and feature could be com- 
patible with all the virtues to which her sister-in- 
law laid claim. 

"Now, Eliza, you can bring up the supper," 
Agnes shouted. " Be quick, please — we are all 
hungry." 

" But, after all, the woman was kind-hearted," 
Violet thought. She felt that she ought to be 
more grateful for the trouble she had taken about 
the horrid house, even for her share in effecting the 
reunion between Deveral and herself. Perhaps 
she had been needlessly jealous of the influence 
of Agnes upon her husband. Agnes had often 
befriended him, and, above all, had she not suc- 
ceeded in making him think more seriously of 
sacred things ? She half admitted that she ought 
to feel grateful to Agnes ; yet the very presence of 
the woman grated upon her. She wanted to be 
alone with Deveral ; she yearned for the assurance 
of his love and repentance — yearned for a caress 
as though she had been a bride, instead of a pre- 
maturely aged wife of ten years' standing. But 
Deveral was glad of his sister's presence. 

There was a sound of angry voices in the hall, 
the front -door slammed upon the discontented 
cabman, and Deveral entered the room with a 
flushed face. 

" These infernal thieves of cabmen," he began. 
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Agnes gave him a warning glance. "Well, I 
mean these thieves of cabmen are never satisfied. 
I gave the brute two shillings over his proper fare, 
and he said I was no gentleman. For two pins I'd 
have knocked his dam — , I mean I'd have knocked 
him down the steps." 

The traces of passion were still clearly defined in 
his face : his overhanging forehead was puckered 
into a scowl, his eyes glared, his bloated cheeks 
were flushed. Violet looked up timidly and then 
dropped her eyes. It was just so that he had 
glared at her on that awful night in Guernsey 
which she had tried so hard to forget. His vio- 
lence alarmed her ; his display of passion over so 
common an incident as a cabman's insolence almost 
made her distrust his avowals of reform. 

Agnes saw her alarm and hastened to interpose. 
"Well, it was very annoying, of course," she said 
soothingly ; " but I'm glad you didn't strike the 
man. You know, Deveral, you promised to con- 
trol yourself and give up swearing." She turned 
to Violet and gave Deveral another warning glance. 
" He really has nearly left off swearing now," she 
said ; " but the man was insolent and grasping, 
you see, and annoyed him very much." 

" Yes, that was it," said Deveral. " I was angry 
and forgot myself." 

Agnes pulled a long face and rolled her eyes to 
the ceiling. "We can none of us break off bad 
habits easily," she said. " It is only by prayer 
and a constant watch that temptations can be 
overcome." 
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Deveral winked at his sister and grinned ; but 
Agnes affected not to see this. She thought it 
bad taste on his part to make fun of her moral 
sentiments. For morality in the abstract Agnes 
had a superstitious reverence. 

The meal over, the ladies proceeded to put the 
children to bed, whilst Deveral smoked his pipe. 
"The pipe of peace upon the stomach of reple- 
tion," he observed, as he extended himself upon 
the sofa, " is always the best smoke of the day." 

Agnes came downstairs half-an-hour later, and 
found him still emitting clouds of tobacco. " Your 
wife is tired and is going to bed," she announced. 

" Is she ? " he rejoined indifferently. " Sit down, 
old girl, and have a drink." 

" Hadn't you better go up ? " suggested Agnes, 
with an unpleasant leer. " After all these months 
of separation you might show a little more gal- 
lantry, I should think. I hope you appreciate 
getting her back again." 

" Shut up," said Deveral sulkily, " and don't be 
an ass." He poured some whisky out for both, 
without rising from the sofa. 

"Well, I hope you'll contrive to get on better 
this time," continued Agnes gravely. " You have 
to thank me for getting her back, you know ; and 
I wish you'd act up to your new character." 

" I dare say you do," replied Deveral brusquely ; 
" but I'm not going to play the saint even to oblige 
you, Agnes. What the devil made you tell her 
those lies about my having turned pious ? I 
thought only workmen found salvation so suddenly. 
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You know I hate hypocrisy; there's something 
mean about trying to humbug her." 

Agnes frowned. She had lied in her brother's 
best interests, and he seemed singularly ungrateful. 
" She would not have returned to you," she said, 
" if I had not represented you as a reformed char- 
acter. Surely you can try to leave oflf swearing, 
and go to church with her occasionally 1 You 
really must reform, Deveral. Papa won't help 
you about the billiard-tables unless you turn over 
a new leaf. You must make your wife believe in 
you. Whenever I have begged papa to help you, 
he has always said, ' I'll do nothing unless his wife 
forgives him.' " 

" Well, she has forgiven me," said Deveral ; 
"but, upon my soul, I wish I had never married 
her. That was your doing, Agnes, and it is the 
worst thing you've ever done. I sometimes wonder 
how I could have been such an infernal fool as to 
have taken your advice." 

" I could not foresee that you would make 
such an indifferent husband," retorted Agnes. " If 
you'd kept within your income, your marriage 
would have answered well enough." 

" It could never have answered," said Deveral 
hotly. " I have never cared a damn for her, as 
you know. There has been nothing to keep me 
straight. But I feel sorry for her. She's fond of 
me in spite of everything, and that makes me feel 
a brute." 

But Agnes did not like the turn the conversation 
had taken. " Go and make your peace with her,'' 
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she said sullenly, " and remember that everything 
depends upon your behaviour to her during the 
next few weeks." 

Half-an-hour later, Violet had forgotten the 
disillusions of the home-coming, and was crying 
quietly but happily in her husband's arms. She 
was ready enough, poor soul, to assure him of her 
love and forgiveness ; ready enough to believe that 
he loved her still. 

Long after Deveral had fallen into a heavy sleep, 
she lay awake, nestling to his side, offering up 
silent prayers of thanksgiving to God. 



CHAPTER III 

Early in August, when the paint was blistering 
upon the doors of Benfield Villas, and Camden 
Town already deserted by those able to afford a 
holiday, Deveral and his family went down to 
Wendover to spend a week at Sir Daniel's house. 
Violet did not wish to go, but had yielded to her 
husband's persuasions. She understood that Deve- 
ral's future plans were to some extent dependent 
upon the results of this visit. Sir Daniel, it seemed, 
was disposed to exert his influence, and she sup- 
posed that some appointment for Deveral might 
be the outcome of the visit. But for this hope, she 
would have preferred a visit to her own father at 
Wimbledon, or a holiday with Mrs. Thornton and 
the children at the seaside. 

With Sir Daniel, Violet had always got on well, 
but with Deveral's brothers and sisters she had 
failed. The distinguished old soldier treated his 
daughter-in-law with respect, and tried to forget her 
commercial connections ; but the younger Leytons 
still lived in dread that some of their friends might 
discover Mrs. Deveral's origin, and habitually 
snubbed her. Violet was willing to show Sir 
Daniel that the reconciliation between Deveral and 
herself was genuine, and so she went with him to 
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Wendover. She was anxious to stand as well as 
possible in Sir Daniel's estimation, for she hoped 
that he would take a liking to his grandchildren, 
and ultimately, perhaps, do something for Dick. 
Above all, she was eager to help Deveral to repair 
his broken fortunes. 

As a concession to Sir Daniel's prejudices, they 
travelled second-class. The old warrior had retired 
from the service, and had settled down upon his 
well-earned pension within a stone's throw of his 
friend and patron the Marquis of Farnham. Sir 
Daniel's distinguished services, his friendship with 
the Marquis, his success in the by-paths of litera- 
ture, all combined to assure to the Leytons the 
enMe to county society. They were now, it is true, 
comparatively poor, and could scarcely afford to 
entertain the local magnates who willingly extended 
hospitality to the intimate friend of Lord Farn- 
ham. Sir Daniel's pension was much smaller than 
his full pay, and his income was not more than 
^^1300 a year ; still, the Leytons lived in fair com- 
fort, and were able to keep a carriage. They lived 
rent free in a small house belonging to the Marquis, 
and Agnes was the best of managers. Though they 
could not entertain often, they caught glimpses of 
the great world through the portals of Wendover 
Court ; for Sir Daniel, though now advanced in 
years, was still, as he had been throughout his 
successful career, something of a lion. His pro- 
fessional advancement, perhaps even his literary 
reputation, had been largely due to social success. 
He was a courtier by instinct, but no toady. He 
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moved as naturally and easily among the rich and 
titled people who lionised him as though he had 
himself sprung from an old family. In short, Sir 
Daniel was clever and well-bred, and deserved his 
success. 

He came to the porch to welcome his visitors, 
and won Violet's heart on the instant by his recep- 
tion of the children. 

"Take care, my dear," he exclaimed, as Violet 
stumbled against the door-step, and he put out his 
feeble old arm to save her from falling. 

" I did not see the step," she said. " I suppose 
the glare of the sun made me dizzy." 

"Then we must give you a good cup of tea," 
said Sir Daniel. "And so," he continued, "this 
is my little namesake." He took the baby from 
Violet and looked at it curiously. "A fine little 
fellow, my dear," he said gallantly. " It would 
be odd, indeed, if your children were not pretty. 
Master Dick here grows very like you." He 
gave Violet his arm, with old-fashioned courtesy, 
and escorted her to the drawing-room ; and not 
until she was seated did the old man turn to 
his son. " Well, Deveral," he said rather sternly, 
" I am glad to see you and your wife." He laid a 
slight stress upon the conjunction. 

"Thank you, father," said Deveral awkwardly. 
" I hope you are keeping well ? " 

"As well as one can expect at seventy-eight," 
rejoined his father. He looked critically at Deveral, 
and then added : " You have grown fatter, and 
Violet does not look strong. Take her to a good 
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doctor when you return to London, and send the 
bill tome." 

Meanwhile, Agnes was dispensing a cheap brand 
of tea, and Milly, who still affected extreme youth, 
and who defied the ravages of time by the aid of a 
false front, was nursing and kissing Madge. 

" Dear little thing," she cried playfully. " Madge 
is a regular Leyton, isn't she, Agnes ? " 

" Sit still, Madge, and don't fidget," said Violet. 

But Madge struggled to be free. " I don't like 
'er," she whimpered. " Her 'ees are so 'ard and 
she 'urts me." 

Milly looked mortified, and Agnes laughed. 
" Well, go down, then," said Milly. " You ought 
to teach her to sound her h's, Violet." 

" I dare say the h's will come in time," said 
Violet. " One can't help that when one has cheap 
servants." 

Millicent raised her eyebrows and looked at 
Agnes. Open references to sordid economies she 
considered bad form, and she was always on the 
alert for proofs of Violet's bad breeding. For years 
she had guarded the secret of Violet's family con- 
nection as apprehensively as a murderer conceals 
the traces of his crime. It was torture to her to 
feel that she was connected by marriage with a 
daughter of commerce. So in the loss of Madge's 
h's she detected the smirch of trade. 

Presently a sound of wheels crunching gravel was 
heard, and the sisters Leyton exchanged glances. 

" I expect," said Milly, with affected indifference, 
"that is the carriage from the Court. Colonel 
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Hope said he should bring his wife to see you 
to-day." 

" Ah, I shall be charmed," said Sir Daniel. " I 
hear she is delightful and sings like a seraph. The 
Marquis has quite fallen in love with her himself." 

Agnes rang the bell and ordered fresh toast and 
tea. " Colonel Hope," she explained to Violet, " is 
Lord Farnham's nephew and heir to the title. He 
has recently married a most charming girl, a Miss 
Somerville, one of the Irish Somervilles." 

" And it was quite a love match," said Norah. 
"Of course Colonel Hope could have married 
anybody. They say she refused him half-a-dozen 
times." 

" You wouldn't have done that, Milly," sneered 
Deveral. 

" You are very coarse," retorted Milly angrily. 
It was well known in the family that Milly had 
vainly tried to attract the heir. 

"Colonel and Mrs. Hope, and Mr. Augustus 
Brooke," announced the parlour-maid, and every 
one rose in deference to the future Marchioness. 

" Pray present me to your wife, my dear boy," 
said Sir Daniel gallantly. " Lord Farnham has 
been singing your praises, Mrs. Hope, and says 
your husband is the luckiest fellow in England." 

Mrs. Hope gave the old soldier an arch glance 
from a pair of merry brown eyes. " I've read some 
of your books. Sir Daniel," she said, " and have so 
much wanted to meet you." 

" You are fond of books ? " 

" Oh no," admitted the bride ; " but I do so like 
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to meet distinguished authors, and you, of course, 
are one of the lions." 

" My wife reads a lot, you know," said her hus- 
band. "She has been right through Kinglake's 
' Crimea.' I never could read it myself — seems so 
dry. I only read the papers now." 

" i/ty daughters and my daughter-in-law," said 
Sir Daniel, and the ladies exchanged bows ; but 
Sir Daniel retained Mrs. Hope at his side, and his 
daughters had to content themselves with offering 
her tea and toast. 

Milly attached herself to Mr. Augustus Brooke, 
while Agnes and Deveral entertained Colonel 
Hope and devoured the pearls of sporting wisdom 
that fell from his loose mouth. Colonel Hope 
was a typical aristocrat, but not a fool. He was 
five-and-forty, very fat, and in appearance rather 
bestial. He had been a Guardsman, and prior to 
his marriage had lived very hard in one of the 
fastest sets. Over-indulgence had shattered his 
strong constitution, and he now lived in alternate 
danger of apoplexy and delirium tremens ; but he 
was a brave man, and would have eaten and drunk 
himself to a merry death but for the stern admoni- 
tions of the doctors and the influence of his young 
wife. He had recently begun to reflect that it was 
his duty to outlive old Lord Farnham. 

" Miss Leyton tells me you're a good billiard- 
player," he said to Deveral. " You must come up 
to the Court and have a game." 

" I shall be delighted, of course," said Deveral. 
" Have you ever tried pneumatic cushions ?" 
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'* What, air cushions, d'you mean ? No, I've 
never seen them." 

" It's a patent of my own," Deveral explained. 
" I'm trying to float a company." 

" Really ! " said Colonel Hope, with mild interest. 
" Will it pay ? " 

" It is sure to," said Deveral confidently. " I 
have other patents too for improving the billiard- 
table." 

"So you're going to compete with Thornton 
and the other big makers ? " 

" Yes, if we can form a little company and get 
enough capital." 

" How much will it take ? " inquired Colonel 
Hope. 

" About three thousand pounds would do." 

" The trade will try to crush you," said Colonel 
Hope. 

" Some of my father's friends are going to back 
me," continued Deveral. " I wonder if you'd care 
to join us ? " 

" No, thanks," said Colonel Hope ; " but I dare 
say my uncle would take some shares. If you like, 
I'll suggest it to him." 

" Thanks," said Deveral. " When I come up to 
the Court I'll bring the models with me for Lord 
Farnham to see." 

" You need not trouble to do that," said Colonel 
Hope. " My uncle generally dines with Sir Daniel 
on Sundays, you know. Lady Farnham plays reli- 
gious music on Sundays, and he can't stand it." 

" I say. Miss Leyton," lisped Augustus Brooke, 
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" introduce me — ah ! — to your sister-in-Iaur, will 
you." 

Agnes complied, and Augustus Brooke sat 
down beside Violet, and gave her a killing glance 
through his eye-glass. He talked of the county, 
made no headway, tried local scenery,, and found 
firmer ground through a chance allusion to the 
navy. 

" Yes, I had a bowther in the navy," he said ; 
" but he had to leave on account of the gwub— 
the food, you know. They tell me the discipline 
is awfully stwict, ain't it ? Anyhow, my bowther 
didn't like it." And thus the good-natured idiot 
rambled on. 

Violet bore with his small talk almost gratefully, 
for she had felt awkward and constrained in her 
corner of the sofa, nervously conscious of her lack 
of acquaintance with the superficial tricks and 
manners of Sir Daniel's visitors. 

" Who was Captain Leyton's wife, dear ? " asked 
Mrs. Hope, as she drove back to the Court with 
her husband. 

" I never heard, my angel," returned Colonel 
Hope. " I fancy the Leytons don't talk about her 
family. My uncle could tell you, no doubt. He 
always knows who's who and who isn't." 

" Well, I suppose he would consider that I was 
almost a who isn't before you married me ? " said 
Mrs. Hope. 

" You were always a rippin' angel," retorted the 
Colonel. 
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As the visit drew to a close, Violet found to her 
surprise that she had been more at ease with the 
Leytons than in former days. Milly, to be sure, 
still patronised her insufferably, and talked per- 
petually of the Marquis, the Marchioness, and the 
glories of Wendover Court ; but, having no ambi- 
tion to mix with the aristocracy, Violet was only 
amused by Milly's grand airs. With Agnes she 
could not be cordial, but Deveral's eldest sister 
seemed anxious to be friendly, and Norah (the 
meek second sister) actually was so. Lady Leyton, 
now feeble in body as well as in mind, did not 
count. She rarely quitted her own room, and spent 
her time in knitting. To save wool, her work was 
undone every night, and she resumed it each morn- 
ing with patient contentment. She was beginning 
to forget everything and everybody outside the 
family circle ; but Sir Daniel still played whist 
with her every evening, though the game had 
degenerated into sheer burlesque. It was all he 
could do to please his old wife, and he fulfilled his 
task heroically. It was a pathetic ceremony, and 
Violet's heart warmed to the old soldier as she 
watched his playful gallantry towards the feeble 
old woman. 

One afternoon, when she had been reading some 
proofs to Sir Daniel, her father-in-law began to 
speak to her upon a subject over which he had 
been pondering for many days. "That will do, 
my dear," he said. "Thank you for sparing an 
old man's eyes. I have something to say to you, 
but hardly know how to say it." 
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" Something about Deveral, Sir Daniel ? " 

"Well, yes." He remained silent for a minute, 
prodding the carpet with his stick and frowning. 
" My dear/' he said at last, " I am very glad that 
you have been able to return to your husband. I 
can guess that your marriage has not been a very 
happy one, and I feel sure that you have been a 
good wife to my son." 

Violet said nothing, and, after a pause, he re- 
sumed. " I should like you to know, my dear, 
that I was not aware of Deveral's extravagant 
habits at the time of your marriage. I hoped that 
he had sown his wild oats, and that marriage with 
a good woman would have steadied him. I fear I 
did wrong in permitting the marriage, but I hoped 
for the best." 

" Indeed, Sir Daniel, you need not blame your- 
self at all," said Violet. " Why do you speak of this 
now ? " 

" Because, my dear, I wish to make amends to 
you, if I can, for the suffering and poverty you 
have bravely and patiently endured as my son's 
wife. The fact is I am anxious to help Deveral, 
but it is not easy to assist a man unless he is willing 
to work. I should be glad to find that you believe 
in his good intentions. Does he mean to put his 
shoulder to the wheel at last ? " 

" I believe he would work now, Sir Daniel, if 
you could get him an appointment." 

" My dear, I cannot do that," said Sir Daniel 
sadly. " I should hesitate to recommend Deveral 
for any public post." 
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"Then what is to be done for him, Sir 
Daniel ? " 

" It seems/' replied Sir Daniel, " that there is 
one way of helping him, and that is by providing 
sufficient capital to enable him to put his invention 
upon the market." 

"But we cannot ask you to provide so much 
money," said Violet. 

" It would be unjust to my daughters if I myself 
risked more than a few hundreds," said Sir Daniel ; 
" but I have some wealthy friends, and it would 
be quite possible to obtain the necessary funds." 
He paused a moment, and then added gravely : 
" I will do this to help Deveral, because you have 
shown confidence in his good resolutions. If you 
had separated from him I should have washed my 
hands of him too." 

" I'm sure he will be grateful to you," said 
Violet. " I believe he really does regret his past 
extravagance." 

"Then, my dear, we need say no more," said 
Sir Daniel. " I hope with all my heart, and 
chiefly for your sake, that the invention will prove 



a success." 



The Marquis came to dine a day or two later. 
When no guests claimed his attention at the Court 
he was in the habit of making himself at home At 
The Elms, and liked to be received by the Leytons 
without ceremony. On these occasions he came 
alone, and it was understood that no other guests 
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were to be asked to meet him. The Marquis of 
Farnham, at this time a worn-out profligate of 
seventy, held aloof from the county. He had 
been a notorious sinner in his day, and even 
now, in his declining years, objected to " serious " 
people. The ''serious" people, to be sure, were 
eager to grovel before a peer of his high rank, but 
Lord Farnham did not care to be toadied. Sir 
Daniel was one of his closest friends, and the only 
one of serious views. They had served together 
in the Crimea, and though Lord Farnham had 
soon wearied of the slight restraints of military 
discipline, the professional bond had cemented 
the friendship between them. Sir Daniel, strict 
moralist as he was, looked leniently upon the 
disreputable career of his friend. He always de- 
clared that the sins and follies of the Marquis 
had been exaggerated, and that he was, at bottom, 
a good fellow. Whether he would have been as 
tolerant of the vices of a social equal may be 
doubted. He seems to have considered that the 
morality of the great should not be too closely 
investigated. In any case, he tolerated Lord 
Farnham's naughty stories, and made excuses for 
the old sinner. 

Violet, who had never dined with a marquis, 
was curious to see Lord Farnham. She was not 
the less curious because she had heard of certain 
scandals connected with his name. She wondered 
if it were really true that he had eloped with the 
notorious Lady Bankside, whose picture she had 
seen in the Book of Beauty, and whether he still 
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limped from the bullet wound he had received 
from the injured husband of the frail siren. She 
was tempted to question Milly about Lord Farn- 
ham's reputed adventures in the harem of the 
Sultan ; but Milly laughed, and would only admit 
that the Marquis had been "a little wild," but 
was now ''a dear old man, and quite changed, 
you know." 

" Do you mean that he has become religious ? " 
asked Violet. 

''Well, he attends church, at any rate. Didn't 
you hear him poking the fire last Sunday, and snor- 
ing all through the sermon ? " 

" Perhaps he has really repented," said Violet 
charitably ; " but if he has been as wicked as 
people say, I should think he must suffer terrible 



remorse." 



" He is a very kind landlord, and has been nice 
to papa," returned Milly. '' One doesn't expect a 
marquis to be a saint. You don't understand the 
great world." 

A little after seven o'clock the Marquis arrived, 
and Sir Daniel went into the hall to meet him. 
The drawing-room door was ajar, and the first 
indication Violet had of the old peer's habits 
gave her a clue to his eccentricity. She heard 
an angry voice in the hall : " No, confound you, 
damn you, curse you, certainly not ! I've told 
you twenty times before, you infernal, pig-headed 
mule, that I will have it brought. Get away, 
you damned idiot. Get out of my sight, and go 
to — 
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All this in a shrill, querulous tone, which pene- 
trated easily to the ears of the ladies. Then Sir 
Daniel's base tones rumbled in remonstrance, and 
the Marquis was silent. 

" Something has put him out," said Agnes. " He 
always rails at his servants like that if they annoy him." 

Violet reflected that the Marquis did not appear 
to be much affected by remorse. 

Presently he entered the drawing^oom, smiling 
as if in the best of humours. "How. do you do. 
Miss Leyton ?" he said, bowing. " I hope you didn't 
hear me swearing at that idiot of mine. The fool 
actually forgot to bring my beef-tea tabloids. I've 
sent him back to the Court to fetch them, and I 
hope he'll get wet through. How do you do. Miss 
Milly? My wife asked me to bring you a song, 
but I expect the idiots have forgotten that too. 
That reminds me of a capital story about Madame 

V , the singer. Let me see ; no, I can't tell 

it to you. I'll tell it to your father, after dinner. 
Ah, Captain Leyton, how goes the patent ? Intro- 
duce me to your wife." 

So Violet was presented to the Marquis, and was 
surprised to find him an agreeable old man with 
charming manners and a fund of anecdote. She 
detected no signs of repentance, however, in his 
flow of small talk ; the only pangs he suffered 
were due to indigestion. She was disposed to 
think that Lord Farnham's character had been 
misunderstood by the newspapers ; yet he cer- 
tainly did walk with a limp, and some of his stories 
made her blush. 
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" I like your wife, Captain Leyton/' said the 
Marquis, after the ladies had left the table. " Tell 
her, will you, that I'll be more careful in the 
selection of my stories next time we meet. After 
all," he added, ''modesty in a pretty woman is 
always becoming. I like a married woman who 
can blush." 

" They say you were always an epicure in morals, 
sir," said Deveral slyly. 

" Good ! " cried the Marquis ; " well, perhaps I 
was ; but I am an old hulk now and my day is 
done. Gad ! I should like to be young again, if 
only to be able to eat a beefsteak." 

Deveral laughe'd, and paid the old roue another 
tribute. " If you were ten years younger. Lord 
Farnham, I should have to be careful of my 
modest wife, you know." 

"You young rascal, you flatter me," said the 
Marquis. '' I like this naval son of yours, Leyton. 
I don't mind supporting his invention to the ex- 
tent of a thousand pounds. It's a clever idea, and 
we must get the subscribers together. Dammee ! 
we'll form a little company and make his fortune. 
I drink success to the Pneumatic Cushion Com- 
pany, Limited ! " 

And so saying, Lord Farnham raised a cup to 
his thin lips and finished his beef-tea. 



CHAPTER IV 

One damp evening in December, some six months 
after the visit to Wend over, Violet and her mother 
were sitting by the fire in the shabby dining-room 
at Benfield Villas. Both were at work; the blinds 
were drawn, the room well lit by the ugly gasalier 
pendent from the ceiling ; the coals glowed brightly 
in the fireplace ; a sleek cat was purring upon the 
hearth. Outside, the rain was descending steadily, 
and a north-westerly wind roared in angry gusts 
among the chimney-pots. The cheap clock upon 
the mantelpiece clanged ten, and Mrs. Thornton 
looked up from her knitting. 

'' How the wind shakes this poor thin house," 
she said, '' Your husband is late again. I wonder 
what keeps him out on such a night ? " 

'' Deveral is often late now," said Violet quietly. 
"He is working very hard to get those two tables 
finished for Wendover Court." 

'' Humph ! for the chief supporter of the ' Wind 
Bag Company.' " 

'* I wish you wouldn't call it that, mother. After 

all, Lord Farnham has been very kind in helping 

Deveral. Why must you always predict failure ? 

Why shouldn't Deveral's invention succeed ? " 

*' I hope it may, for your sake," rejoined Mrs. 

336 
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Thornton dryly. " Has he had any outside orders 
yet ? " 

" I fear not," said Violet ; " but it will take 
some months to supply each of the subscribers 
with a table. After that, Deveral hopes to be 
able to advertise, and he has been promised sup- 
port by some of the professional players. He 
says that if a good public match is played upon 
one of his tables, it will push the invention." 

" Ah ! " said Mrs. Thornton. " How much 
capital has been subscribed ? " 

"About ;f30oo, I believe. Lord Farnham gave 
a thousand; Sir Daniel ;^50o; and about as much 
more has been subscribed by friends." 

" Fools and their money are soon parted," said 
Mrs. Thornton scornfully. " Is your husband in 
charge of all that money ? " 

" He is trusted to draw what money is required 
from week to week," said Violet. " They cannot 
afford, as yet, to have a regular manager." 

" It seems a most casual arrangement," said Mrs. 
Thornton, "and quite in keeping, I should think, 
with the whole concern." 

" But, of course, this isn't quite an ordinary 
company," protested Violet. "A few friends of 
Sir Daniel's have simply agreed to risk a limited 
amount of money in the expectation that the 
patent may succeed. Later on, I suppose more 
funds will be required, and then they will get a 
manager, and leave Deveral to superintend the 
works." 

" Well, I say no more," observed Mrs. Thornton. 

Y 
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" It is simply foolish, in my humble opinion, to have 
given Deveral any control of money." 

" Let us change the subject, please," said Violet. 
" My husband is careless and extravagant, but he is 
not a swindler." 

" Now you are offended, and I may as well go 
home," said Mrs. Thornton. '* Please tell the maid 
to fetch me a four-wheeler. Last time she brought 
a hansom, and I nearly died of terror on the way 
home." 

Violet complied, and on returning to the dining- 
room she peered anxiously about the table in search 
of her needle. 

" What are you looking for ? " asked her mother. 

" My needle," said Violet. " I'm sure I stuck it 
into the cloth." 

Mrs. Thornton gave one quick glance at the 
table-cover, and then looked hard at Violet. " Do 
you really mean to say you can't see that needle, 
Violet ? Why, there it is close to your hand. I 
can see it easily from here." 

Violet turned her head slightly to the left and 
caught sight of it. 

" How odd," she said ; " I used to have such 
good sight." 

The needle was still sticking out of the table- 
cover, and quite half its length was visible. True 
there was no cotton in it. She did not withdraw 
the needle from its position, but still bending over 
the table, turned her head to the right, so as to 
resume her former field of vision. 

" Mother," she said, in a perplexed tone, " it is 
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very odd, but I can't see the needle with my head 
turned this way. Come and see if it is the same 
with you." 

Mrs. Thornton placed herself in the required 
position and made the experiment. " Moving 
the face a little makes no difference to me," she 
announced. " I do not lose sight of it at all." 

" Let me try again," said Violet nervously. '' I 
don't understand why I cannot see it too. No," 
she declared emphatically, after two or three further 
tests, " I lose sight of it every time." 

And then a sudden fear dawned vaguely in her 
mind, and made her heart beat quickly. She slowly 
raised her right hand to her temple, her fingers 
trembling as she did so. For a moment she hesi- 
tated, nerving herself to make a more practical 
experiment upon her sight. Then she bent over 
the table once more, closing her right eye with the 
aid of her fingers. Mrs. Thornton watched her, 
and for the space of twenty seconds both were 
silent. 

" Mother," said Violet suddenly, " I can't see 
anything with my left eye, except a faint blur of 
light. I can distinguish nothing." 

" Are you sure, my dear ? " asked her mother. 
Try again." 

Violet complied, and again there was silence. 
No, I can see nothing clearly with my left eye," 
she repeated. " O God ! it frightens me, mother ! 
it frightens me ! " 

" Don't agitate yourself," cried Mrs. Thornton. 
" It can't be serious. It will pass off." 
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" Not serious," repeated Violet doubtfully. " Oh, 
but it is serious. You say that to hide what you 
really suspect. Oh, my God, I can't bear it. Any- 
thing but that, mother — anything but that." 

She was wringing her hands now, and pacing 
the room in nervous agitation. Mrs. Thornton 
interposed again. 

" You are exciting yourself too much," she said 
authoritatively. "You will make yourself ill. 
Now come, dear, sit down and let us be sensible." 

Violet allowed herself to be soothed, and sat 
down by her mother. Presently she buried her 
face in her hands and burst into tears. 

" To-morrow, if you are well enough," said Mrs. 
Thornton, "we will go and see a good oculist. 
Let me see — there is that Mr. Hepworth. He is 
very clever. Or we might go to " 

" Yes," said Violet dully, " I must go to some 
one, I suppose. But they can't cure blindness, 
you know. That's why one sees so many poor 
blind people in the streets. Don't leave me, 
mother. Stay with me to-night. I'm afraid — 
horribly afraid." 

And her mother stayed. Usually she avoided 
meeting Deveral, but she had not the heart to leave 
Violet alone that night. And very soon Violet 
seemed to recover her self-control, and even 
affected to be convinced that there was no cause 
for alarm ; but when she was alone in her own 
room, she fell upon her knees at the bedside, and 
prayed that she might be spared from the awful 
doom of blindness. 
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Deveral did not return home that night, and it 
was daylight before Violet fell asleep. In the 
morning she felt weary and ill ; her head ached 
acutely, and she was obliged to take breakfast in 
bed. A telegram from Deveral explained his 
absence on the plea of work. Of late he had often 
remained away, and she had made no open com- 
plaint ; but now his absence seemed like neglect, 
and increased her misery. She forced herself to 
rise after breakfast, for she was now intensely eager 
to visit the oculist. Whilst dressing, she repeated 
her experiment of the previous night, hoping that 
the sight of her left eye might prove stronger by 
daylight. She found, indeed, that in the full light 
of day it was still possible to see dimly the familiar 
surroundings of her room ; but even by daylight 
it was as though she were peering in a darkened 
room. She felt that she had not exaggerated the 
extent of the mischief. But she said nothing to her 
mother, and Mrs. Thornton asked no questions. 

Soon after ten o'clock they left the house. A 
short walk through dingy side streets brought them 
to the Camden Road, and here they waited for the 
tramcar. A blind beggar was seated upon a camp- 
stool, shivering in a tattered overcoat. He was old, 
and hairy, and dirt-begrimed, and Violet had often 
dropped pence into his tin mug, for this draughty 
corner was his sorry place of business. She noted 
his wretched appearance now with a sudden rush 
of sympathy, and gave him a florin. The beggar 
blessed her in the usual professional whine. She 
felt a strong impulse to ask how he had lost his 
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sight, but the tramcar came clattering down the 
hill, and she had to go. At the bottom of the hill 
and under the railway arch she saw another blind 
beggar, but the car clattered on, and she soon 
lost sight of him. She replied absently to her 
mother's remarks, and fell to counting the blind 
beggars at the street corners. She wondered why 
there was so much blindness, why the poor wretches 
were not better cared for in a Christian land. It 
struck her that she had never previously realised the 
prevalence of blind beggars in the London streets. 
Had these men and women been the victims of 
accident, or was Nature so cruel ? Good God ! how 
terrible a thing was this blindness, and how care- 
lessly the people hurried past the beggars with their 
dull, patient faces ! 

They quitted the tramcar at the end of the line, 
took an omnibus to the corner of Museum Street, 
and walked the remaining short distance to Russell 
Square. Here Mr. Hepworth was slowly build- 
ing up an European reputation in his speciality: it 
was some years later that he moved to Harley 
Street. The servant who admitted them thought 
it probable that Mr. Hepworth would be able to see 
them in an hour, if the ladies could wait so long. 

" Certainly, we will wait," said Mrs. Thornton, 
and they were shown into the waiting-room. Here, 
several patients with appointments were assembled. 
Violet noted that two of the ladies wore shades over 
their eyes, and that one man appeared to be vir- 
tually blind. This recalled the blind beggars in 
the streets, and again she fell to speculating upon 
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the prevalence of blindness, wondering how many 
patients Mr. Hepworth saw daily. 

At last her turn came. She trembled with 
nervousness as she followed her mother across the 
hall into the consulting-room. The servant closed 
the door, Mr. Hepworth bowed, and invited them 
to be seated. 

" We wish to consult you about my daughter's 
sight," Mrs. Thornton explained. " We fear there 
is something wrong with her left eye. You once 
cured a friend of mine, and so we have come to 
you." 

" How long has the sight been affected ? " asked 
the oculist. 

Violet explained her discovery of the previous 
evening. She spoke in a hurried, nervous manner, 
vainly trying to be calm and collected. 

"Yes — quite so," said the oculist soothingly. 
" Now, will you sit in this chair and let me 
examine the eye. Pray don't be alarmed. I am 
merely going to look at it through a strong glass." 

There was comfort in the gentle manner of this 
big, broad-shouldered specialist, something too in 
his rugged, intelligent face which inspired even 
more confidence than his growing reputation. Dr. 
Hepworth had the art of putting patients at their 
ease, and soon Violet threw off her nervousness 
and hung eagerly upon his words. But the exa- 
mination of her eyes took longer than she had 
expected. She was released from the chair at 
last, and Mr. Hepworth made a few notes upon a 
sheet of paper. She could read nothing in his 
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calm, impassive face. He put down his pen, and 
began to make minute inquiry into her general 
health. This puzzled her, for she saw no connec- 
tion between delicate health and failure of sight. 
Nor had she expected to be asked so many ques- 
tions about her nerves. Yes, she had been in 
poor health for some time, she admitted. She 
had suffered from headache and neuralgia, and 
had felt touches of rheumatism. Had she felt 
irritable ? Yes, she thought she had. What sort 
of pains had she felt in her head — an ordinary 
nervous pain, or an acute, shooting one ? How 
long had she been out of health ? How many 
children had she ? and what was the age of the 
youngest ? He asked many more such questions, 
and made notes of her replies. 

And presently he put a question which puzzled 
her more than any preceding it. " I suppose," 
he asked carelessly, "you have never been in a 
railway accident, or received any severe shock of 
that kind ? " 

" Oh no," said Violet decidedly. 

" Have you ever been very much frightened, or 
felt in danger ? " he persisted. 

And then Violet thought of her husband's vio- 
lence on that humiliating night in Guernsey, and 
lowered her eyes in confusion. She hated to be 
reminded of that incident ; but now the scene 
rose again before her, and she vividly recalled the 
terror she had felt as her husband threatened her 
with the knife and grasped her throat with his 
powerful hand. 
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" I have never been in serious danger/' she 
said faintly. 

The oculist was a man of tact, and did not press 
her further ; but he was not satisfied with her reply. 
He put a few more questions connected with her 
general health, and at last rose from his chair. 

" Well, Mrs. Leyton," he said cheerfully, " you 
must try not to worry about your sight. The 
right eye is not affected, and it is quite possible, I 
hope, that we may be able to improve the sight of 
the other. I am going to send you a prescription, 
and shall want to see you again at regular intervals 
of a fortnight. At present I can only say this : 
do not worry or excite yourself, and take plenty 
of nourishment." 

Violet paused irresolutely, and looked searchingly 
at the physician as he held the door open for her 
to pass out. " Pray forgive me," she said timidly, 
"but I think you are keeping something back. 
Tell me honestly — am I in danger of losing my 
sight ? " 

Mr. Hepworth's face clouded, and for a moment 
he seemed embarrassed ; but he recovered his pro- 
fessional caution almost immediately and forced 
a smile. " You must put a little more confidence 
in me," he said quietly, ''and throw off these 
morbid fears. I assure you that the sight of your 
right eye is unaffected." 

She saw that it would be useless to persist, and 
held out her hand. " Pray excuse me," she 
faltered. " I — I am so afraid of losing my sight. 
I would rather die." 
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Mr. Hepworth pressed her thin hand kindly, 
and followed her into the hall. " You must not 
worry yourself," he repeated gravely. '' I am 
going to do all I can, Mrs. Leyton, and you can 
help me a good deal by taking care of your 
general health. Now," he added, "if you will 
sit down again in the waiting - room for five 
minutes, I should like to give Mrs. Thornton a 
few directions." 

" But I'm sure I could remember them myself," 
said Violet. 

" No, no, you are a little upset this morning, 
Mrs. Leyton ; I would rather speak to your 
mother." 

She felt sure now that he was keeping some- 
thing back ; all her fears returned as she waited 
for Mrs. Thornton. 

"Your daughter is in very poor health," said 
Mr. Hepworth, when he returned to the consulting- 
room. " She has a very nervous temperament." 

" She has undergone a great deal of worry and 
neglect," returned Mrs. Thornton bluntly. " My 
daughter has a bad husband, sir." 

" I am sorry to hear it," said the oculist ; " bad 
husbands are responsible for most of the misery 
in this world. Now, tell me plainly, has Mrs. 
Leyton sustained a shock? I do not mean has 
she been worried, but I speak of actual shock." 

"Yes, she was once dreadfully frightened by 
her husband," said Mrs. Thornton. 

" When was that ? " 

" A few months before the birth of her last child." 
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" Ah, I was afraid there had been something of 
the sort," said the specialist gravely. " Pardon 
me, but this is very important. Did he strike 
her ? " 

" He threatened her with a carving-knife, and 
held her by the throat until she fainted." 

" The brute ! " exclaimed Mr. Hepworth — 
" cowardly brute ! " 

"Do you mean to say that that has any con- 
nection with her case?" exclaimed Mrs. Thornton. 

" I fear so," admitted the oculist. 

" You do not think her right eye is in danger, 
do you ? " 

"So far, only the left is affected," said Mr. 
Hepworth. 

"So far — " repeated Mrs. Thornton. "Do 
you mean ? " 

"We had better not discuss that," said Mr. 
Hepworth. " I have not yet formed a definite 
opinion. I hope it may be possible to save the 
sight, but I wish she had come to me six months 
ago." 

" Then you will not tell me what is the matter ? " 

" Not until I am quite sure," said the oculist. 

" Nor what you suspect ? " persisted Mrs. 
Thornton. 

" I would rather not," said Mr. Hepworth. 
" Mrs. Leyton will try to find out what I have 
said to you, and you must be careful not to 
increase her fears. Keep her from worry, and 
we may be able to save the sight." 



i 
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" Mother, why don't you tell me what he said 
to you ? " pleaded Violet, as they walked away 
from the house. " Why did he want to speak to 
you ? I will be told, mother. I will not be 
treated like a child." 

" My dear, I have nothing to tell," said her 
mother gently. " He only asked a few more 
questions about your general health as a child, 
and gave me some directions about your food. 
He says you must get strong, and be free from 
anxiety." 

" He said all that to me," returned Violet im- 
patiently. "You are concealing something from 
me, and it is very, very cruel of you. I know 
I am going blind, and I hope I shall die. I don't 
want to get strong. I can't bear it." 

"Violet," said her mother gravely, "you sur- 
prise me. Be brave, and think of your children. 
You can still see with one eye, and, please God, 
your sight will be spared. Do not tempt Him to 
punish you by speaking in that wicked, reckless 
way." 

" Yes, mother, yes, I know I'm wicked. I am 
trying to trust in God's mercy — I am trying so 
hard. But, oh ! mother dear, you can't under- 
stand. Why should God take away my sight — 
why should He ? O God, spare me ! Anything 
but that— anything but that ! " 



CHAPTER V 

There are some persons so happily constituted 
that they know not care so long as they are in the 
possession of money. These are surely to be 
envied, for the possession of a little surplus cash 
is an ambition well within the reach of all but the 
most unfortunate or the most idle. 

For nine months Deveral Leyton had been free 
from the sordid troubles which had hitherto inter- 
fered with his complete enjoyment of life. His 
happiness dated from the flotation of the enter- 
prise which burlesqued commercial industry under 
the title of '' Captain Leyton & Co., Limited." The 
company had started with a capital of but ;^3000, 
and even this inadequate sum had been subscribed 
by Lord Farnham and other friends of Sir Daniel's, 
no shares having been purchased by the public. 
Thus it came about that Deveral had been entrusted 
by the subscribers with the entire control of the 
company's affairs. He had been authorised to 
lease business premises, to employ workmen, and 
to draw from week to week the money needed for 
the defrayment of all expenses. So he had set 
about the work in excellent spirits ; for, like most 
inventors, he believed firmly in the misbegotten 
offspring of his own brain. He leased premises 
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ofiF the Tottenham Court Road ; he engaged two 
men to work under his superintendence ; and he 
drew cheques freely upon the banking account of 
the confiding subscribers. There was no manager, 
and virtually no check upon his expenditure. And 
so, for nine months, he had been perfectly happy. 

At first he had felt genuine interest in the con- 
struction of his billiard-tables, and had worked 
hard. Each subscriber was entitled to receive a 
table, but, owing to the small number of men 
employed, the work had progressed slowly. The 
subscribers were given to understand that from a 
year to eighteen months would elapse before the 
tables for the shareholders could be completed, 
and that meanwhile efforts would be made to secure 
outside orders, and to force the great invention 
upon the attention of the public. 

The " trade " steadily ignored the patent ; the 
established makers gave Deveral no orders. He 
attributed this attitude to the malice of his father- 
in-law, and for many months continued to be 
hopeful of ultimate success. He hoped that some 
of the professional billiard-players would declare 
in favour of the air-cushion, and meanwhile he 
squandered and wasted the capital upon which his 
invention was wholly dependent. The immunity 
from supervision had been a great temptation. He 
had begun by appropriating small sums, and, find- 
ing it so easy to defraud, he had gradually grown 
bolder. It is true he was required to account for 
his expenditure to Lord Farnham's agent, but it 
had been easy for him to exaggerate the cost price 
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of all the material purchased — easy, too, to overstate 
the wages of his men. For these lapses into down- 
right dishonesty there had been a special reason, 
over and above his characteristic extravagance. 



One morning in early spring, when the plane 
trees were budding, and London emerging from 
the gloom of the wet winter, Deveral sat at break- 
fast in one of the dingy lodging-houses opposite 
to his workshop. Facing him, at a small table 
drawn close to the fire, an untidy, fair-haired 
young woman lounged back in her chair, reading 
the morning paper. She wore a silk dressing- 
gown, trimmed with dirty lace ; her hair was dis- 
ordered ; her eyes heavy from recent sleep ; her 
hands, coarse and dirty, were decorated with too 
many rings ; her cheete were slightly rouged ; her 
eye-brows and lashes artificially darkened. She 
had evidently come down to breakfast without 
washing her face. Yet Bella had youth on her 
side, and was not wholly unattractive, even in her 
slovenly dress. It was the same woman, now a 
little more aged and battered by dissipation, whom 
Markham had seen in conversation with Deveral 
on the Guernsey camber. 

"Give me some more cofifee," said Deveral, 
pushing his cup across the table. " Here, put 
down that paper ; I want to talk to you." 

Bella yawned, showing her white teeth, and 
complied. " What's the matter ? " she asked care- 
lessly. Her eye fell upon a letter which Deveral 
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was holding in his hand, and her tone changed. 
" Who's that note from ? " she asked suspiciously. 
"I won't have no women writing to you here. 
Who is she ? " 

" Don't be a fool," said Deveral ; " it is a note 
from my wife which came over from the workshop 
with my other letters." 

'' Oh, what does she want ? I suppose she saw 
me with you at the theatre last night?" She 
glanced sharply at Deveral, read confirmation of 
her guess in his face, and burst out laughing. 

" Damn it, you needn't laugh," growled Deve- 
ral. *' She wants an explanation, and it's beastly 
awkward." 

" I thought she'd make it hot for you, old man," 
said Bella. ''Who was that parson chap with 
her ? " 

" Only an old friend of hers." 

" Well," said Bella lightly, " if she goes to the 
theatre with a pal, why shouldn'.t you take a gal 
out too ? Tell her to mind her own business." 

" I wish you'd be serious," said Deveral gloomily. 
"This is damned awkward. I shouldn't like her 
to find out about you." 

" I believe you're fond of that wife, after all," 
said Bella sharply. " Well, go to her, if you like. 
I don't care." 

" I've told you a hundred times I'm sick of her. 
Don't worry me with your silly jealousy, Bella, 
but try and suggest something for me to tell her." 

Bella's momentary anger vanished. She rose 
from her chair, went to his side, and put her arms 
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about his thick neck. " If you're so fond of me as 
you pretend," she said coaxingly, " why can't you 
leave her altogether and stop with me ? " 

" Perhaps I will some day," said Deveral eva- 
sively ; " but at present it's impossible. I've got 
to live with her. If I left home, my people would 
be annoyed, and the business would smash up." 

They continued to argue this point for some 
time, Bella vainly endeavouring to coax him into 
compliance with her wishes. At last she grew sullen, 
and ceased to entreat him ; she would suggest no ex- 
cuse for his conduct, and he regretted having asked 
her advice. Before opening his business letters, he 
sat down to concoct a short note to his wife. 

"Dear Violet," he wrote, "there is no need 
to make a fuss about nothing. The lady I was 
with last evening is the wife of Thompson, the 
professional player. It is necessary, as I've told 
you, for me to make friends with these people, 
and Thompson asked me to escort his wife to the 
theatre. You threaten to tell your mother of 
your groundless suspicions, but pray do not be so 
foolish. I shall be home this evening." 

Having no stamps, he put the letter in his pocket, 
and turned to his business correspondence. Pre- 
sently Bella, who had resumed reading her paper, 
was startled by a violent exclamation of anger. 
She looked up in surprise in time to see Deveral 
fling a letter upon the floor, and dash his fist upon 
the table. 

" I wish you wouldn't startle one so," she said 
sharply. " What's wrong now ? " 

z 
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" Curse it, damn it ! " he cried, " everything's 
wrong. First my fool of a wife annoys me, and 
now here is that infernal agent interfering with the 
business." 

" What agent ? " asked Bella. " I thought you 
bossed the whole show ? " 

'* You can read his letter if you want to," said 
Deveral. " You probably won't understand it." 

She picked up the letter, and puzzled through 
it with knitted brows, Deveral watching her curi- 
ously. Her influence over him had waned ; they 
had lived together for six months, and he was tired 
of her. They had parted in Guernsey with but 
little regret on either side, but chance had brought 
them together again, and Bella had willingly 
accepted his protection soon after her arrival in 
London. Degraded as she was by a vicious life, 
the woman retained some good qualities, and 
had soon grown warmly attached to Deveral. She 
looked up to him because she considered him a 
gentleman, and because he had been free with his 
money ; she also admired him for his physical 
strength. Poor Bella was warm-hearted and vain. 
She was still very far from understanding the char- 
acter of her protector. 

" What does it all mean ? " she asked, holding up 
the agent's letter. 

'' It means," said Deveral, with brutal frankness, 
''that we shall have to part company, my dear 
Bella." 

" Why ? What d'you mean ? " 

" Because I can't afford to keep you any longer." 
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'' You want to get rid of me ? " 

" I can't help it. I shall have no money to 
spare. I shall have to account for every penny I 
spend, after this." 

" I can do with much less," pleaded Bella. 

'* It's no good talking like that," said Deveral 
testily ; " I shall have to send you away." 

" But you can draw what money you like, can't 
you ? " 

" I shan't be allowed to, in future," he replied 
gloomily. 

" How much capital is there left ? " asked Bella. 

"About eighteen hundred pounds, I believe — 
why ? " 

Bella did not answer immediately, but looked 
hard at the fire. " Do you really think you'll 
ever make it pay ? " she asked. 

"No, probably not; I never have any damned luck. 
If we had lots of capital there might be a chance." 

"Will your friends subscribe any more after 
this eighteen hundred is finished ? " 

" No," said Deveral sullenly. " What are you 
driving at, Bella ? " 

" I'll tell you this evening." 

" Rubbish ! Tell me now." 

Bella seated herself upon his knee and whispered 
in his ear. 

" No," said Deveral, " that's too risky. I can't 
do it.". 

" Then you don't love me ? " 

" Yes, I do," he said, " as well as any woman 
I've ever known." 
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Bella pouted. "You're a brute," she whimpered. 

" Oh well, better than any woman," said Deveral 

impatiently. "What a strange little devil you 



are." 



"Yes, I'm a fool to be fond of you, I know," 
retorted Bella. " I believe you're glad to pack 
me off, but I won't go till I choose." 

" There's no help for it," said Deveral. " How 
the deuce can I get any money if they stop me 
from drawing cheques ? " 

" You can do what I asked you," returned Bella 
tragically. 

" I tell you it is too risky. I don't want to get 
five years." 

" I can't see the risk," insisted Bella. " We 
could easily get out of England, and it's scarcely 
likely your friends will prosecute." 

" I don't know about that," said Deveral mus- 
ingly ; " they might or they might not. Besides," 
he added thoughtfully, "eighteen hundred wouldn't 
last long, and I have to think of the future." 

" And what about my future ? " cried Bella 
angrily. " You don't care what comes to me ; 
you think you can turn me off at a day's notice, 
but you don't get rid of me so easily. I tell you 
I will stay with you." 

" We'll soon see about that," he returned hotly. 
" I've kept you in comfort for six months, and this 
is all the thanks I get for it. You've had money, 
and clothes, and jewellery. I haven't stinted you 
of anything. Now I can't keep you, and you 
must go." 
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Bella sprang to her feet and stamped furiously 
upon the floor. " Take care," she said passionately, 
" or you'll make me desperate. By God ! you 
shan't treat me like this. I won't go." 

They stood glaring at each other for a moment, 
and then Bella seized his arm and poured out a 
torrent of threats and reproaches. He shook her 
off roughly and tugged at the bell-rope. She 
sank down upon the sofa and lay there, sobbing 
and hysterical. 

Deveral took no notice of her grief. Her 
obstinacy irritated him, and extinguished the little 
pity which he had felt. He meant to make her 
understand now that he was in grim earnest. 

The landlady answered the summons, and glanced 
not unsympathetically at the drooping figure of 
Bella. Probably she suspected the nature of the 
connection between her lodgers, but as Deveral 
paid the bills regularly she had asked no questions. 
Deveral noted her sympathetic glance, and his irri- 
tation increased. 

" I wish to give notice, Mrs. Pasmore," he said 
bluntly. "We shall not require the rooms after 
next week." 

" I'm sure I've done my best to give satisfaction," 
said Mrs. Pasmore aggressively. 

" It's nothing to do with that," rejoined Deveral. 
" We are leaving for private reasons. That's all I 
wanted to say, and I give you a week's notice." 

The landlady stiffened. " Very good," she said ; 
" then I shall put the card in the winder." 

" As you please," said Deveral, and he gathered 
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up his papers and quitted the room without another 
word to Bella. He crossed the street and entered 
the workshop without remembering to post his 
letter to Violet. The quarrel with Bella made him 
forget the trouble brewing at Benfield Villas. 

He lunched at the " Horse Shoe," and thought 
over his future plans. He was quite resolved to get 
rid of Bella, but more than once his thoughts re- 
verted to the strange suggestion which she had made 
in her anxiety to avert the separation. He decided, 
however, that it would not be worth while to decamp 
with eighteen hundred pounds. At the worst, his 
wife had her allowance, and he was in no danger 
of absolute poverty, even if the business failed. 
This reminded him that he had omitted to post 
his letter, but as the afternoon was by this time 
well advanced, he decided to trust to a personal 
explanation. 

He did not return to the workshop, but spent the 
remainder of the day at the Aquarium. 



CHAPTER VI 

Long after he had left the house Bella lay prone 
upon the sofa in complete self-abandonment of 
misery. She repelled the proffered sympathy of 
the landlady with sullen silence, and Mrs. Pasmore 
was offended. At first, Bella could only cry. The 
cold brutality of Deveral made her heart ache and 
numbed her brain. She tried to think, but could 
not collect her thoughts. With her face buried 
in the sofa cushions, her cheeks soiled with tears, 
she recalled again and again the cruel words with 
which he had bade her leave him. The rain 
began to beat against the window panes, the fire 
burned low and went out ; still she lay prone 
upon the sofa in passionate misery. 

After a while she rallied and began to think. 
She knew now how passionately she had loved the 
man, and fell to brooding over his liberality to her 
in the earlier days. She was morbidly eager to 
convince herself that he still loved her a little. 
Resolutely she hid from herself the many indica- 
tions of growing indifference which Deveral had 
not cared to conceal. The hope upon which all her 
thoughts pivoted was that of remaining with him. 

About noon she rose, and looked at the reflec- 
tion of her tear-stained face in a mirror. She 
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rang the bell and ordered a hot luncheon to be 
ready by one o'clock. She hoped that he would 
return to lunch as usual. Then she went to her 
room and dressed carefully in a costume which 
he admired ; she bathed her face and blackened 
her eye-lashes, correcting the pallor of her cheeks 
with rouge. She knew that her physical attrac- 
tions were her only weapons : she was determined 
to make every effort in her power to win him 
back. She felt that she would risk anything to 
prevent being thrown away by her lover like a 
broken plaything. 

One o'clock came, but he did not return. She 
put on her hat and crossed to the workshop, the 
rain spattering unheeded upon her dress. The 
workmen, who were eating their dinners at the 
benches, told her he had gone out to lunch. They 
did not know where he had gone. She returned 
miserably to the lodgings, and made a poor pre- 
tence of eating the sweetbread she had ordered 
for him. The food sickened her. She drank 
some brandy and soda-water, and sat down again 
to think. Now she had no longer the hope that 
his desire to be rid of her had been but a momen- 
tary impulse. His failure to return to luncheon 
shattered this illusion and made her desperate. 
She drank some more of the brandy, and the 
powerful stimulant mounting to her head gave 
her courage. Her case no longer seemed so 
desperate ; she felt that there must be some way 
of regaining her old influence over him, if she 
could but think calmly. 
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She drank more brandy ; her spirits rose higher. 
She lit a cigarette and lay back in her chair, look- 
ing out upon the dingy street and the rain. Thus 
she remained for an hour in deep thought. At 
last she put on her hat and went out. She stopped 
at the workshop to make inquiry, but found that 
he had not returned. She walked quickly to the 
Tottenham Court Road and hailed a cab. 



Violet and the children were at tea in the 
shabby dining-room overlooking the desolate strip 
of back garden. The rain, which had also been 
falling heavily upon Camden Town, had formed 
great puddles in the garden and intensified its 
forlorn squalor. Little Dick had been sailing 
paper boats in those puddles, and Nelly was sullen 
because she had been forbidden to make mud 
pies. The baby was playing contentedly upon 
the hearth-rug, and Madge looked out upon her 
family through a sticky halo of jam. 

Violet, as she attended to the wants of the chil- 
dren, wore a troubled, anxious expression ; her 
eyes were heavy from lack of sleep ; her head 
ached with nervous pain. All day she had been 
tortured with new-born jealousy and suspicion. 
She was thinking continually of the painted woman 
with the blonde hair whom she had seen at the 
theatre with her husband. The woman's impudent 
face was always before her ; she recalled it as she 
went about her domestic duties, even as she 
attended to the children and replied to their 
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questions. She felt that she had stumbled upon 
another crisis in her unhappy married life ; she 
was determined to have proof of Deveral's guilt or 
innocence. The dull suspense of awaiting his 
uncertain return maddened her. There had been 
moments during the long day when she could 
have screamed aloud ; for of late she had been 
taking large doses of strychnine, and the potent 
drug, working upon her nervous system, rendered 
her unnaturally sensitive to worry. Yet, in spite 
of remedies, her sight was gradually failing ; the 
terror of blindness haunted her night and day. 
She knew that Dr. Hepworth was concealing the 
truth from her in the vain hope of saving her 
from worry ; but she had not dared to ask for an 
explanation of the malady. She allowed herself 
to be put off and evaded, in order that she might 
cling to the hope of recovery. She had noted too, 
with morbid apprehension, that the oculist had 
become increasingly gentle and sympathetic in 
his manner, that even those who loved her best 
shrank from discussing the vital subject upon 
which her thoughts were fixed. She was not de- 
ceived by the optimism of her friends. 

There came a loud knock at the door, and 
Violet started nervously. She paused from her 
task of cutting bread and jam to listen. She heard 
a woman's voice in the hall, and a muffled discus- 
sion between her servant and the visitor. " There's 
a young lady called, mum," the servant explained. 
" She wouldn't give no name, but I showed her 
into the drawing-room." 
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" Perhaps she's a district visitor/* said Violet. 

" Oh no, mum, she ain't one of them cadgers ; 
she's regular well dressed, and come in a keb," 

" Very well," said Violet ; " I will see her. Stay 
here, Mary, and attend to baby." She crossed the 
passage and entered the drawing - room. The 
blinds were half-drawn, and in the dim light of the 
waning day she did not immediately recognise her 
visitor. " You wish to see me ? " she asked rather 
stiffly. "You forgot to give your name to the 
servant, I think." 

The visitor rose and stepped forward. She 
wore no veil, and as she half turned to the light 
Violet started back. 

" Who are you ? " she said sharply. " Why are 
you here ? " 

" I see you recognise me," said Bella coolly. 
" It don't matter much about my name. My 
friends call me Bella." 

" You are the woman I saw at the theatre last 
night. Why have you come to my house ? " 

" To do you a sort of good turn," replied Bella 
cautiously. 

" That I do not believe," said Violet. " I suppose 
Captain Leyton persuaded you to come here ? " 

" You're mistaken," said Bella ; " he didn't 
know I was coming. I haven't come here to tell 
lies to you, if you mean that." 

Violet walked to the window and pulled up the 
blinds. The increase of light enabled her to study 
every detail of the woman's dress and appearance. 
She noted the rouged cheeks, the blackened eye- 
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lashes, the traces of dissipation in the woman's face ; 
noted too, and with a pang of jealousy, that the 
woman was young and pretty. As she looked at 
Bella, she felt a rising hatred of the woman min- 
gling with her jealousy. For this vulgar creature of 
the pavements she knew that Deveral had been 
false to her, and her first impulse was to order her 
to quit the house. But she changed her mind on 
the instant. She took Bella by the wrist and 
looked her steadily in the face. 

"You are his mistress," 'she said fiercely — "his 
wanton, his plaything. Can you deny it ? " 

Bella shook her hand free and coloured beneath 
her rouge. The injured wife's scorn angered her, 
but she kept control over her temper. "I don't 
mean to deny it," she said. " I've come here to 
tell you the truth. I've lived with him for over 
six months, and it seems only fair that you should 
be told." 

Violet looked at her suspiciously. " Why should 
you tell me this?" she asked contemptuously ; " are 
you not ashamed ? " 

And then Bella told the lie which she had pre- 
pared. The suffering which she read in Violet's 
face did not turn her from her purpose, for Bella, 
too, was jealous and miserable. 

" You've nothing to gain by calling me names," 
she said. " Hear what I've got to say." 

" Go on," said Violet sternly. " I'm listening 
to you." 

Bella fidgeted with the handle of her umbrella, 
and kept her eyes upon the carpet. " He's treated 
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me badly," she said ; " and I want to be even with 
him. At first he pretended to be fond of me. He 
took rooms for me close to his workshop, bought 
me lots of clothes and things, and took me often to 
the theatres and halls. He used to laugh at you 
then, and say you were too green to suspect any- 
thing. He often said he was sick of you and only 
cared for me." 

Violet clenched her hands tightly, but did not 
interrupt. 

" And now," continued Bella, " I've found out 
what a brute he is. You can have him back ; I 
don't want to see him no more." She glanced 
furtively at Violet's haggard face and resumed. 
"We've had a row and arranged to part for 
good. He thinks he can easily get round you, 
now his money is all gone, and he's coming back 
to live on you, if you choose to let him. It don't 
matter a damn to me, because I've done with him ; 
but you'll be a fool if you believe his lies and make 
it up with him." 

'* You say you want to punish him for casting 
you off," said Violet doubtfully. " How do I know 
that that is really your object ? " 

"You can believe me or not as you like," 
returned Bella. " He's treated me badly, as. well 
as you, and I've told you to spite him and spoil 
his game. I want to be even with him." 

" I do believe you now," said Violet. " You're 
a bad woman, but I think you've told me the truth. 
It is women like you who break up the peace of 
homes and tempt men tocsin." 
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" Ah ! " said Bella bitterly, " you don't know 
much about men. It's men as sends the likes of 
us to the devil. I wasn't always a bad woman. 
If I'd had a mother, I might have kept straight." 
She walked to the door, opened it, and paused. 
" I'm going now," she said. '' Tell me, shall you 
take him back ? " 

" No," cried Violet ; " I've done with him for 
ever." 

" You're right," said Bella quietly. " It doesn't 
matter much to me, but I wanted to be even with 
him." She went out, and the hall door closed 
behind her with a bang. 

A faint, sickly odour of patchouli remained in 
the room. Violet went to the window and opened 
it to the full extent. The cold wind blew in, and 
she stood there in the growing dusk with her throb- 
bing head pressed against the window-pane. 

And Bella, meanwhile, was driving back to the 
dreary lodgings off Tottenham Court Road. Her 
head was still muzzy from the effects of her after- 
noon potations ; she thought that Deveral would 
remain with her now that she had severed him 
from his wife. Her chief fear was that the injured 
wife might relent and forgive him. 

So, for many weary days she waited for him at 
her lodgings. But Deveral never returned. 



CHAPTER VII 

No tears came to Violet's relief as she sat alone 

in the deepening dusk ; face to face at last with 

the unfaithfulness of her husband, the damning 

proofs of his unworthiness confronting her with 

irresistible conviction, she sat rigid and dry-eyed, 

awaiting his return. 

Once the impulse seized her to fly with her 

children from the house, and so avoid the meeting ; 

but she nerved herself to meet him once more. 

There seemed a sort of cowardice in flight, and 

she determined to remain. Of his anger or 

violence she no longer felt any fear ; in her 

misery and humiliation, her growing scorn of 

her husband, her comprehension of the wretched 

tragedy of her life, she could have faced death 

itself without fear. But she had no hope of 

death as a merciful relief from the suffering and 

loneliness which bounded her horizon. " My 

life is wrecked," she moaned. " I shall not die. 

I shall live to grow blind, and old, and diseased ; 

but, after to-night, I will never see him again." 

She had leapt to this resolve even as she listened 

to the coarse admissions of Bella ; for now, the 

purity of her nature was outraged ; the grossness 

of the man smote her with horror ; her patient 
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affection had turned to loathing and disgust. So 
her eyes were dry, her pale face stern and set, as 
she waited. The street lamps were lit, the dusk 
of evening darkened into night as she sat brooding 
in the cold room. She contrived to speak col- 
lectedly when the servant at last came in to ask 
if she were ill. 

" No, I am not ill, Mary. My head aches, and 
I want to be alone. Never mind about the dinner 
to-night ; look after the children." 

" But won't the master be in to dinner, mum?" 

"Captain Leyton will not dine at home," she 
said quietly. "When he returns, tell him I am 
here." 

Before Mary had left the room there came a 
knock at the front door — Deveral's familiar knock 
— which they both recognised. 

" That'll be the master," said Mary. 

" Tell him I am here." 

" Shall I light the fire, mum ? " 

" No, only the gas." 

The servant obeyed, and then hurried to the 
door, leaving that of the drawing-room ajar. 
Violet heard her husband swear at the woman 
because she had kept him waiting. There was 
a delay whilst he removed his coat, and then he 
entered the room. 

" HuUoh I no fire ; why the dev — " He broke 
off as he caught sight of his wife's set face. 
" What's the matter ? " he asked, with ill-assumed 
carelessness. "Angry about my taking that lady 
to the theatre ? " 
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Violet rose and shut the door. A sudden im- 
pulse to hear him lie took possession of her. She 
felt that there would be a sort of dismal triumph 
for her in his confusion. 

" Yes," she said icily ; " I told you I required 
an explanation." 

" Well, I got your letter," he said, " and I wrote 
a reply, but forgot to post it. What's all this fuss 
about ? I can explain the thing in two minutes." 

Violet looked steadily at the carpet. " I am 
waiting for your explanation," she said. 

" Oh, very well, I'll give it. There is no need for 
you to be so suspicious all of a sudden. The lady 
was Mrs. Thompson — wife of Thompson, the pro- 
fessional billiard-player. I'm obliged to be civil to 
these people, so I offered to take her to the theatre." 

Violet said nothing, and he glibly continued. 

" So you see," he said, " how foolish you were 
to be jealous and suspicious about nothing. Upon 
my word, I didn't think it of you. You are gene- 
rally so sensible." 

''Am I ? " said Violet quietly. 

'' Of course you are," said Deveral. " Here's 
the letter I ought to have posted this morning. 
If rd thought you were really jealous, I shouldn't 
have forgotten it." 

She took the letter mechanically, and glanced 
through it. He thought she was satisfied, and 
advanced towards her with some half-formed in- 
tention of sealing the peace with a caress. 

Violet started up, and fliung the letter upon the 
floor. " Stop ! " she cried ; " don't touch me ! " 

2 A 
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*' Damn it ! what's the matter now ? " he asked 
smilingly, so far was he still from suspecting her 
discovery. 

And then, still warding him off with outstretched 
hand, she gave the rein to her indignation. She 
spoke in jerky sentences, her whole body quivering 
with emotion. 

^' You need not lie any more. I know every- 
thing. That woman came here to-day — here, to 
my house. She said she had been your mistress 
for months past. No, do not lie now ; I felt she 
spoke the truth. You have deceived me, tricked 
me with your pretence of reformation ; you have 
lied, lied, lied." 

She paused, her voice choking with agitation, and 
leaned heavily against the mantelpiece. Deveral 
stood looking at her for a moment in confusion and 
dismay, the old scowl slowly gathering upon his 
forehead. As they stood thus, like duellists on 
guard and watchful, there came another knock at 
the front door. By tacit consent they waited in 
silence. 

The servant tapped at the door, and entered. 
" Mr. Markham," she announced. 

" Damn," muttered Deveral ; " say we are 
engaged." 

" No," said Violet firmly ; " ask Mr. Markham 
to wait in the dining-room." 

There was a note of decision in his wife's tone 
which obliged Deveral to yield. Never before had 
he known her to dispute his authority before a 
servant. He felt, for a moment, almost afraid of 
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the frail woman whom he had so often cowed with 
a curse or a harsh word. 

The servant withdrew in perplexity, but obeyed 
her mistress. They heard Nfarkham's tread as he 
passed through the hall into the dining-room. 

The delay had given Deveral time for reflection. 
Had Bella really exposed him, and if so, to what 
end ? Perhaps Violet knew nothing, and had set 
a trap for him ? But no, her indignation was too 
genuine. She must have seen Bella. He cursed 
his folly in having given Bella such curt notice of his 
intentions. He felt the futility of further lying, but 
still thought it might be possible to make his peace. 

"Well," he said sullenly, "since you know so 
much, I suppose you have a right to be angry. It 
is true, I admit ; but I swear I never cared for the 
woman. I told her this morning that she would 
have to go." 

" Have you anything else to say to me ? " asked 
Violet. " No ! don't dare to touch me. Stay 
there ! " 

*' Only that I am sorry and ashamed of myself," 
said Deveral. " I hope you'll forgive and look 
over it." 

" I shall never forgive you," said Violet pas- 
sionately. " I've done with you." 

" Done with me," he repeated doubtfully. " Oh, 
look here, you needn't make such an infernal 
tragedy of it, you know. I tell you I'm sorry." 

" Sorry!" retorted Violet ; "my God ! you speak 
as though I'd discovered a few more wretched debts. 
It is too late to be sorry, for I've done with you. 
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Don't you understand : this is the end of our 
marriage." 

A glimmering of her intention began to dawn 
upon him. He thought of her ;f 350 a year, and felt 
uneasy. Perhaps, too, he may have recalled the 
loyal devotion of his slighted wife, and her efforts 
to save him from the consequences of his vices. To 
do him justice, he could not fully appreciate her 
horror of his conduct. Marriage had been as power- 
less to restrain him from vice as had been his dulled 
sense of honour to keep him honest. He recognised 
that his wife had a real grievance, but he thought she 
was exceeding her wifely rights. The phrase, "This 
is the end of our marriage," disturbed him. 

" How do you mean?" he asked lamely. "Other 
fellows' wives forgive these things ; why can't you?" 

" I will tell you why I am less forgiving than 
* other fellows' ' wives," she said bitterly. 

She told him, and the shame and misery of her 
married life shaped themselves into such poor, in- 
adequate words of reproach as a broken-hearted 
woman could command in the hour of her disillu- 
sion and despair. She spoke of the early days of 
their marriage, of the love he had kindled in her 
heart, and which might have been his to the end 
had he but loved her only a little ; she reminded 
him of their first quarrel — long since forgotten by 
him — and how she had then learned from his own 
lips that he had married her for the preservation of 
his credit, and at the instigation of his sister. " 1 
hated Agnes," she said, " from that hour, but even 
then 1 did not cease to love you." She spoke of 
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his neglect and indifference, of his cruel sneers at 
her family, his contempt for her middle-class origin. 
'* I bore all that/' said she, ** and loved you still. I 
tried to forget your cruel sneers, and to win your 
respect. Others, better born than you, forgot that 
my father was a merchant, or did not care ; you 
remembered it always, and encouraged your sisters 
to insult me. Do you think I did not know all this? 
You let me see so plainly why you had married me. 
There was no need to tell me, I understood soon 
enough." 

Much more she said on this subject, for it was 
Deveral's contempt that had rankled in her heart 
even more than his neglect and coldness. He 
had no defence now against her bitter words ; he 
remained sullenly silent, half wondering if he had 
really been the vile thing which she painted. Dimly 
he began to understand that forgiveness for his 
crowning offence, for the coping-stone of a thousand 
insults, must be denied to him. He saw, too, the 
social ruin that must come upon him if she refused 
to pardon his misdeeds. 

She spoke also, but with far less emotion, of 
his idleness, his dishonesty, his indifference to the 
future of his children. He thought she was waver- 
ing until she alluded in stinging terms to his brutal 
violence to her in Guernsey, 

*' You forgave me that," he muttered. " I was 
mad. I did not mean to hurt you." 

*' Yes, I forgave you even that," she said, with a 
sob. '' 1 came back to you ; I hoped against hope 
that you would try to care for me ; fooled myself 
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into believing that you had turned to God. But 
it was all a lie, all a cruel lie." 

** I did that to please Agnes/' he said sullenly. 
" I couldn't keep it up." 

'* And then," continued Violet, without heeding 
him, " you cared for me so little that you took a 
gutter woman to live with you, a painted creature 
from the streets — you, a husband and a father! 
Oh, I cannot speak of that. It shames me. It 
is that I cannot forgive." 

A few more pitiful reproaches fell from her lips, 
and then she sank into a chair, and hid her face 
with her hands. " Go, go," she sobbed. " I will 
never see you again." 

And Deveral understood at last that he had 
exhausted the forbearance of a good woman and 
shattered her love. He stood looking down at 
her frail, drooping figure, and found no words for 
his defence. He roused himself at last, and moved 
towards the door, turned the handle, and paused. 
He hoped that she might even then relent, but she 
did not look up. 

"Violet," he said, almost gently, "Violet, I am 
going." 

A fresh sob shook her quivering body, but she 
made no reply. 

" Good-bye," he said, still with his hand upon 
the door-handle ; " upon my soul I am sorry, I 
wish now that I had been a better man." 

He waited, but she did not answer him, and 
presently she heard his heavy tread in the hall, 
and the front door closed quietly behind him. 
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Markham also heard the front door close, and 
soon afterwards entered the drawing-room. 

** Mrs. Leyton, Violet ! what has happened ? " 
he asked. 

" It is the end of my married life/' said Violet, 
in a tone of dull misery which brought tears into 
Markham's eyes. " Leave me, dear friend," she 
added. " I must be alone." 

Markham obeyed her and went back to the 
children. Violet still sat drooping in her chair, 
her face buried in her hands. 

Long she sat thus, brooding over her broken life, 
the shattered ideals of her youth, perhaps, too, over 
the miserable future of the man whom she had 
tried so hard to redeem. God knows what may 
have been her thoughts, but her eyes were dry and 
burning. Not yet in this hour of bitterness and 
sorrow could she turn to religion for comfort : her 
wound was too fresh ; her heart swelled in revolt 
against the cruelty of life. 

But at last, when her thoughts had blurred into 
dumb misery, she felt a little, warm arm creep 
about her neck, a soft cheek pressed against her own. 

" Mummy, dear," whispered little Dick, "are you 
crying ? Don't cry, mummy dear ; I love you." 

And then Violet burst into tears, clasping the 
child to her heart. 
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Weighed m t 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Lark. 

Book the First. Containing 
Nos. I to IS. 

Book the Second. Conuinbg 
Nos. 13 to 94. With numerous 
Illustrations by Gelett Burgess 
and Others. Small 4to. 25s. net. 
the set. [All^iuhgd, 

Leather (R. K.|. 
Verses. B50 copies. Yck^ 8vo. 



Leffo 



oy (Edward Cracroft). 
Poems. With a Memoir I7 W. A. 
Gill, and a reprint of Mr. J. A. 
Stmonds* Cntical Essaj oa 
'* Echoes from Theocritus.* O. 
8vo. Phdogimvare Portrait Si> 



Le QalUenne (Richard). 
Prose Fancibb. With Portiait of 
the Author oy Wilson Stebb. 
CkowBtvo. ss. net. 

\F0urtk EditUm, 
Thb Book Bills of Narcusvi. 
An Aeoowt rendered by RiCHABS 
lb QALurnKKm, With a F^oad^ 
pAeoe. CkvwBSvo. es. 6d. net. 
[ThmTEdiH^n, 



THE PUBUCATIONS OF 



Le Qallienne (Richard)— 

RoBBKT Loon Stbtbiisoii, am 
Elsgv, AMD Orim Pobms, 
MAiHLT Pbbsomal. Crown 8vo. 
4S. 6d. act 

Engush Posm. CrowM Bva 
4S. 6d. net. 

[Fourth EMHrnj mristd. 

Gboicb Mmbboith: Somt Cha- 
ncteristkt. With a Btblkttnpliy 
(much enUufed) by John ajucb, 
portnutf ftc* CSrowB 9ito, 5** ^^ 
net. [Fpmtk Sditi&m. 

Thb Rxugiom or a Litbsakt 
Mam. Ckown vvo« y« od« net* 
[Fifth ThmttmiuL 



AST Loa» 189X-X895. • volt. 

Crown avo> 9** OAt> 
PnosB FAMcmt (Scoond Scriat). 

Crowntvo. s**m^ 
Thb QoMtT or thb Goldbm Gibl, 

OownSro. 6t. [FifthBdUi»m. 

l^B ROMAMCB or ZiON CkAFBU 

Crown 8va 6s. 
LovB iM LoNiKW : Potmi. Qrown 

Svo. 4s. 6d.net. [tn f^t^mrmtUm, 
S§§ aup Razutt, waltom and 

Cotton. 

Legge (A. E. J.). 
MuTiNBBBi. Crown 8vo. 6t. 

[Sh^rify. 

Linden (Annie). 
Gold. A Dutc^ Indian atory. 
Crown 8vo. 3** od. net. 

Lipsett (Caldwell). 
Whbrb thb Atlantic Mbbts 
THB Land. Crown Svo* 31. 6d. 
net. 

Locke (W. J.). 

Dbxbucti. Crownlva 6t. 

[Ste^md Sdiiiom. 

Lowry (H. D.). 
Makb Bbubvb. lUustnaid by 
Chaxlbs R0BIM8OH. Crown tvo, 

It edges or uncut. 6s. 
Push's Txagbdibs. C^owb tvo. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Thb Hapfv Ejolb. With 6 Btcfa- 
iagt byE. Pnur Pimlott. 
Crown Sto. 6b. 

Lucas (Winifred). 
Units: Poems. Fcap. Svo. 9k 6d. 



WOH 



Lvnch (Hannah). 
Thb Ouat Galboto amo Folly 
OK Saimtlimbss. Two Plays, 
from the Spanish of Toti BcirB> 
GABAT, with an Introductioa 
Small 4to. s^ 6d. not. 

McCheaney (Dora Oreen- 
weU). 

Bbatkix iMrsLiz. A Soaunsr 
Trsgedy in Room. Oown tvo. 

Macgregor (Barrington). 

ElMG LONGBBABD. Wtth OWOT XOO 

Illustrations by CHatfjw Eoum- 
SOM. Small 4to. 6s. 

Machen (Arthur). 
Thb Gbbat God Fam ahd thb 

Inmost iacHT. Oown 8vo. 

3s.6d.noC [Stcmid MdHiam, 
Thb Thbbb Impostobs. Ckown Sva 

3S. 6d. neC 

Madeod (Fiona). 
Thb Movntain Lovbbb. Ctowb 
8vo. j$» 6d. net. 

Makower (Stanley V.). 
Thb Mibbob or Music. Grown 

SvOb 3s. 6d. net. 
Cbqlia. Ckown 8vow s** 

Mangan (James Clarence). 

With a Bio- 



naphical and Critical PrelMe by 
LouiSB Imogkn GuiHBT. Crowa 
8ro. skoot. 

Mathew (Frank). 
Thb Wood or thb Bbamblbs. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Child in thb TsMruc Ckown 

8to. 3s. 6d. 
Thb Spanish Wihb. Crown Sro. 

3S.6d. 
At thb Rising or thb Moon. 

Crown 8vo. 3S.6d« 

Marsials (Theo.). 
Thb Gallbkt or PicapNS and 
Othbk Pobms. Post8fo. 4s.6d. 
net. 

Meredith (Qeorge). 
Thb Fibst Pubushbd Pobtbait 
or this AuTHOB^oBgimvedoB the 
wood by W. BisooMBB Gabdhbb, 
after the painting by O. F. Watts. 
Pkoof copies cm Japanese vdlui^ 
Mined by painlar and enpavsr. 
JMXki 
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MeyneU (Mrs.)* 

PoBMS. Fom. Bvo. 3a. 6d. atl, 
ISixtkJUitim, 
Trb Rirmnf or Lifb andOtmbk 

£ssAYS. Fcap. 8to. 3*. 6d. net. 
rSixtAJSdMcu. 
The CoLOtnt of Lipb and Othbk 

Essays. Fcap. 8va 3s. 6d. 

net. [Fi/ikBM0m, 

Thb Childkbn. Fcap. 8to. 3s. 6d. 

net. [Su§nd£diHm, 

Miller (Joaquin). 
Thb Boiloino of tux Cmr Bbao- 
Tiruu WoK^ 8to. With a 
Decorated Corer. 5ft. net. 

Milman (Helen). 
In THK Gaxosn OF Pbacs. With 
%A lUnstratioat by Edmund H. 
Nbw. Crown Sra 5s. net. 

iStcomd Rdition. 

Money-Coutts (P. B.). 

PoRMS. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Thb Rkvblatioh of St. Lovx thb 

DiviNB. Sq. x6mo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Monkhouse (Allan). 
Books and Plats: A Volume of 

Essays on Meredi^ Borrow, 

Ibsen, and others. Grown 8vo. 

5s. net 
A Dbuvbbancb. Crown 8vo. 

5s. \Jn pr9pMuH9H^ 

Nesbit (B.). 

A POMANDBK OF VBBSB. CtOWU 

8to. 5s. net. 
In Hombspun. Crown tvo. 3s. 6d. 

net. 

Nettleship (J. T.). 
RoBBRT Browning: Essays and 
Thoughts. Portrait. Crown 8yo. 
58. 6d. net. [ Third EdOUn. 

Nicholson (Claud). 

Ugly Idol. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Noble (Jas. Ashcroft). 
Thb Sonnkt in England and 
Othbr Essays. Grown 8Ya s*> 

net. 

Oppenheim (M.). 

A HlSTOBY OF thb ADMnnSTBA- 

Tioiv OF THB Royal Nayt. and 
•f Merchant Shipping in rustioa 
to the Navj trom MDIX to 
MDCLX. with an introduction 
treating of the earlier period. "WvCtk 
Illustrations. Demy 8yo. xss. 



Orred (Meta). 

Olamoob. GrowBlfo. tft. 
O'Shanghneaty (Arthur). 
His LiFB AND HnWoBX. WHh 

SelectfaM from his Poeaia. By 

LouiiB Cbandlbb Moulton. 

Portrait and Cover Design. Fcap. 

8yo. skM^ 

Oxford Characters, 

Aseries oflithogrsplMd portniti by 
Will RoTHBNtTBiir, with test 
by F. YoBX Powbll and others, 
copies only, foUo. £1 js. 



Pain (Barry). 
Thb Tompkins Vbbsbs. Edited 
by Babby Pain, with an intro- 
doctioa. CkowB 8vow 3s. 6d. 

Pennell (BUaabeth Robins). 
Thb Fbasts of Aotolvcos : Thb 

DiABY OF A GbBBDY WoMAN. 

Fcap. tYO. 3k 6d. net 

Peters (Wm. Theodore). 

POSIBS OUT OF Rwoi. Sq. iteo. 
as. 6d. not. 

Phillips (Stephen) 

POBMS. With which is Inocr^ 
PptBted "Chbist » Hadbs." 
uownSvo. 4S.6d.Dat 
_. IFmirASdiHm, 

Pinkerton (T. A.). 
SunBbbtlbs. OowBtvo. 3s.6d. 

Plarr (Victor). 
In thb Dobian Mood: Foams. 
OowdSyo. ss- net. 

Posters in Miniature: oyer 

•so r eproducUoos of Fkench, 
EngUsfi and American Posters 
with Introduction by Edwabd 
Pbnfiblo. Laige crown Iyo. 

Price (A. T. O.). 

SiMPUcmr. Sq. i6mo. as, net 
Radford (DoUie). 

Songs and othbb Vbbsbs. Fcap. 
Syo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Risley (R. V.). 

Thb SBNTmBNTAL Vikings. Post 
8va es.6d. net 

Rh3rs (Bmest). 
A London Rosb and Othbb 
Rhvmbs. Crown 8yo. s>> dm 



THE PUBLICATIONS OF 



Robertson (John M.). 

NbW BatAVt TOWAIM A CUT1C4L 

Mbthod. Down Sro. fit. Ml. 
Russell (T. Baron). 
A Guardian of thb Pook. Oowb 
Svo. 3s. fid. {Skortif, 

St. Cyres (Lord). 

Thb Littlx Flowbks or St. 
Francis: A new rendering into 
English of the Fioretti dt San 
Francesco. Crown 8vo. 51. not. 

Seaman (Owen). 
Thk Battle of thb Bats. Fcap. 

Svo. 3S.fid.net. [FomrikEdiH^m, 
HoRACB AT Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 3s. fid. net. 
Sedgwick (Jane Minot). 
Songs from thb Grbbk. Fcap. 
8vo. 3s. fid. net. 

Setoun (Qabriel). 
The Child World : Poems. With 
over SOD Illustrations by Charles 
Robinson. Crown 8vo, gilt edges 
or uncut, fis. 

Sharp (Evelyn). 

WvMPs: Fairy Tales. With 8 Colour^ 
ed Illustrations by Blrs. Percy 
Dearmer. Small 4to, decorated 
cover. 6s. [SecoHd EdiH^m, 

At the Relton Arms. Crown 8vo. 
38. fid. net. 

The Making of a Pxio. Ckowa 
8vo. fis. 

All the Wat to Fairt Lamd. 
With 8 Coloured lUustrations bj 
Mrs. Percy Dearmer. Souul 
4to, decorated cover, fis. 

[SeamdEdUimt. 
Shiel (M. p.). 

Prince Zaleski. Crown Syo. 
3s. fid. net* 

Skates in the Fiib. Crown^Svo. 
3s. fid. net. 

Shore (Louisa). 

Poems. With an appreciation by 
Frederic Hariison and a Por- 
trait. Fcap. 8yo. 5S. net. 

Shorter (Mrs. Clement) 
(Dora Sigerson). 
Tn Fairy Changeling, and 
OTHER Poems. Crown 8yo. 
3S. fid. net 

Smith (John). 
Platonic Affections. 
Iyo. 3S. fid. net 



Sucpoole (H. de Veie). 
Pierrot. Sq^ xfirao. as. net 
Death, the Knight, and the 
Lady. Crown 8yo. m. fid. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

Prince Otto. A Rendering m 
French by Egbrton Castle. 
Crown 8vo. ys. fid. net. 

A Child's Garden of Verses. 
With over 250 IllnsMions by 
Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo. 
,5*. net. lF0unhSditim. 

Stimson (P. J.) 
King Noanett. A P**"»tnfT of 
Devonshire Settlers in New Eng- 
land. With IB Illustrations by 
Henry Sandham. Crown 8vo. 6c. 
Stoddart (Thos. Tod). 
The Death Wake. With an 
Introduction by Andbbw Lang. 
Fcap. 8vo. ss. net. 

Street (Q. S.). 
Episodes. Post Svo. 3s. net. 
Miniatures and Moods. Feapi 

8vo. 3s. net 
QuALES Ego : A few Remarks, 

IN particular and at large. 

Fcap. 8vo. 3s. fid. net. 
The Autobiography of a Boy. 

Fcap. 8yow 3S. fid. net 
_ _ [Sixth EdiHpm, 

The Wise and the WAYWAEa 

Crown 8yo. fis. 
Notes of a STRuccajNo Gsimit. 

Sq. xfimo, wnujper. zs. net 

Sudermann (H.). 
Regina : OR, The Simb of thb 
Fathers. ATkanslatiooorDBR 
Katzenstbo. By Beatrks 
BIarshall. CtowbSvo. fis. 

Swettenham (Sir P. A.) 
Malay Sketches. Qown Svo. 
^fis. {StemdM^HH^m, 

Unaddressed Lbttbrs. CrowE 
8vo. fis. 

Syrett (NetU). 
Nobody's Fault. Grown Iva 

3s.fi<i-Bet. IStemtd SdUmt. 
The Tree OF Life. Crown 8vo. fis. 

Tabh (John B.). 

Poems. Sq. ssmo. 4s.6d.Det. 

Lyrics. So. 3saio. 4s.6d.net 
Taylor (Una), 

Nets for ths Wind. Qowb 8vo 
3s. fid. net 
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Tennyson (Frederick). 
PoBMs or THB Day and Ybak. 
Chrnntvo. s>>>Mt« 

Thimm (Carl A.)« 

A COMFLBTB BuUOGltAPHT 09 

fsnanq amd duxlung, as 
pkacnsbd bt all bukopban 
Nations prom tub Middlb 
Agss to THB Pbbsbnt Dav. 
With a dassifiwi Index, anranged 
ChronoIoficaUy according to 
LanKuaget. Illustrated with 
numerons Portraits of Ancient 
and Modem Masters of the Art. 
Title*i»ages and FrontinHeces of 
some of the earliest works. Por> 
trait of the Author by Wilson 
Stbbk. 4to. azs. net. 

Thompson (Francis) 

PoBMS. With Frontispiece by 
Laokbncb Housman. Pott 4ta 
5S. net. IF^urtA EMHph. 

SiSTBB-SoNGS : An Offering to 
Two Sisters. WithFrontispieGeby 
Laurbncb Housman. Pott 4to. 

Tboreau (Henry David). 

PoBMS OP Natukb. Selected and 
edited by Hbnry S. Salt and 
Frank B. Sanborn. Fcap^ 8vo. 
4S. 6d. net. 

TraiU (H. D.). 

Tnb Barbarous BRmsRBRS! A 
Tip-top Norel. Crown 8vo, imp- 
per. xs. net. 

From CAiro to thb Soudan 
Frontibr. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Tynan Hinkson (Katharine). 

Cucxoo Songs. Fcap. -.8va 51. 
net. 

MiRACLB Plats. Our Lord's 
Coming and Childhood. With 
6 Ulustrations by Pattxn Wil- 
son. Fcap. 8vo. 4S. 6d. net. 

Wells (H. Q.) 

Sbi.rct Convbr««ations with an 
Unclb, now Extinct. Fcap. 
8va yL 6d. net. 



Waltcm and Cotton. 

Thb Complbat Anglbx. Edited 

Richard Lb Galubnnb. 

^th over S50 lUnstrations by 

Edmund H. Nbw. Fcap. 410, 

decor at ed oorer. xss. net. 

Abo t» be had la ttbteea XI. parts. 



Wl 



Warden (Gertrude). 
Thb Sbntimbntal Sbz. 
Sto. 3s. 6d. net. 



Crsfwn 



Watson (H. B. Marriott). 
At thb First Cornbr andOthbb 
Storibs. CrowB8TO. 3s.6d.neL 

Galloping Dkx. Orown 8vo. 6s. 

Thb Hbart op Miranda. Crown 

8vo. 5S. {Sh^rtfy. 

Watson (Rosamund Mar- 
riott). 
Vbspbrtiua and othsb Pobms. 

Fcap. 8to. 4s. 6d. net. 
A SuMMBR Night and Othbb 
Pobms. New Edition. F^p. 
8yo. 31. net . 

Watson (William). 

Thb Fathbb op thb Foxbst avd 
OTRBR Pobms. With New Photo- 

Kvnre Portrait of the Author, 
ip. 8to. 3s. 6d. net 

[Fi/tkTk0utmmd. 
Odbs and Othbr Pobms. Fcap. 
8to. 4S. 6d. net 

{Fifth BdiHm, 
Thb Eloping Angblb: A Caprice. 
Sqoare x6ino. la. 6d. net 

iStcmulJSdiHtm. 
Excursions in Criticism: being 
some Prose RecrsBtioiis of a 
Rhymer. Chmn 8to. vs. net 

Thb Prince's Qubst and Othbr 
Pobms. Fcap^ 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 
ITMnTEdiliMi. 

Thb Puxplb East: A Series of 
Sonnets on England's Desertion 
of Armenia, mth a Frontispiece 
after G. F. Watts, R.A. Fcap. 
8yo, wrappers, xs. net 

ITIUrdEdiiim, 

Thb Ybar op Shamb. With an 
Introductloo bv the Bishop op 
Hbrbpobd. Fcap. fivo. as. 6d. 
net iStcmidSdiiim. 
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THB PUBLICATIONS OF JOHN LANS 



Watson (WiUiAmV--iwi/. 
Trb Hon or tub woblo, amd 
OrmnPoBiit. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
net. \TkMBdiHm, 

Watt (Francis). 
Tms Lkw't Lumber Room. Fcap. 
Svo. 3f. 6d. neC 

{Stctmd Sdiihm. 
Tm Law's LuMBBK Room. Secood 
Series. Fcap. Sva 4s. 6d. net. 

[Shortly, 

Watts-Dunton (Theodore). 

JOBZLBB GRBSnifG AT SpITHSAD 
TO TMK MkN op GbKATBB 

Britain. Crown 8vo. is. net. 
Thb Coming op Lovb and othxb 
P0BM8. Grown 8to. 5s. net. 
[Stcoiui Edition, 

WenceU (A. B.) 
In Vanity Faib. fo Drawings. 
OUoog folio. 



Wharton (H. T.) 
Sappho. Memoir, TeK^ 
RenderincB, end a literal Ttmns- 
latioii by HsiniT Thornton 
Wnartom. With 3 lUnstra- 
tioos in Pltoto tt i B f iu e , and a 
Cover designea by Aubrxv 
BBAKDSunr. With a Memoir cH 
Blr. Wharton. Fcap.8vo. 6s.net. 
[Pturih Rdition, 

Wotton (Mabel E.). 
Day Books. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
Xenopoulos (Gregory). 
Thk Stbpmothbr: A Talk op 
Modern Athens. Translated 
by Mas. Edmonds. Ch>wn Svo. 
ss.6d.net, 

Zola (Emile). 
Four Lbttrrs to Francs— The 
Dretpus Appair. Fcap. Bvo, 
wrapper, xs. net. 



THE YELLOW BOOK 

An Illustrated Quarterly. 
Poit 4to. S'' ^^* 



L April r894, sts pp., 15 Illustra* 
[Ont^ print. 



n. July 1894, 364 pp., S3 lUnstra- 
tions. 

III. October 1804, s8o pp., 15 

Illustrations. 

IV. January 1895, S85 pp., x6 

Illustrations. 

Y. April 1895, 3x7 pp.» X4 Illus- 
tratioos. 

VL July x8q5, 335 pp.* x6 Illustra- 
tions. 



Yii. October 1895, 390 pp., so 
Illustrations. 

Yiii. Janusry 18^. 406 pp.. a6 
Illustrations. 

IX. April x8^ 856 pp., tf Illus- 
trations. 

X. July X896, 340 pp., X3 Illustra* 



XI. October 1896, 34s pp., xa Illus> 
trations. 

XII. January 1897, 350 pp., 14 Illus- 
trations. 



zili. April X897, 3x6 pp., x8 Illustrations, 
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